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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hants.” 
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Che he. Inbopmdent. 


THE OLD " HOMESTEAD, 
BY H. H. 


It may be small and poor and lowly, yet 
We love it always ; memory may fill 
Her'chambets full, and time and care may 
cbill 
Our hearts; yet stands the dear old homestead 
set 
In picture that we never can forget. 
At sudden thought of it our eyes will fill; 
When we are old, we journey to it still; 
Though strangers live in it, our loving debt 
We pay the same. 
I think it is like this ; 
‘That saints in meres" though 00 Jey they 
miss, 
Look back upon the litsle planet earth, 
And come, upon our bright and sunny deys, 
Swift-wingéd angels, flying downto gaze 


On this old homestead, where they had their! 


Birth. 


THE AIM OF. EXA EXAMINATIONS. 


‘ BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





Ix conducting a . publie school examin- 
ation the greatest care should be taken to 
preserve intact the Pride and sensitiveness 
of both teacher and pupils. The object of 
the examination is to find out how things 
are; not to show bow they ought to he. 
It is to see what the pupils know; not what 
they do not know. If the methods of the 
teacher be bad—if he be superficial, un- 
interesting, inaccurate, incapable—exam- 
ination day is no time to correct or reveal 
his mistakes or to supply his deficiencies. 
If he be young, inexperienced—or a woman 
(the rhetoric may be at fault, but I trust not 
so the logic)}—he will have difficulty enough 
in carrying himself well without extrane- 
ous stumbling-blocks. I think, therefore, 
that it is generally betier, more fair and 
conclusive, to leave the examination in the 
hands of the teacher than to delegate it to 
any member or members of, the examining 


poard. It is on the old Scripture prin- 


ciple: ‘‘My sheep know my voice.” The 
pupils are familiar with their teacher and 
his. ways of questioning, and that famil- 
jarity,.and the confidence it . inspires 
are likely to give them command of 
their knowledge; while the stranger’s voice 
and his different way of looking at things 
are likely to drive their small store of in- 
formation. out of their poor little heads. 
If, however, the examining committee do 
put the questions, they can hardly confine 
themselves too closely to the book and the 
subject-matter. They should know ex- 
actly ihe pages which the class have been 
studying andon which they ought to be 
prepared, and then the point is to ascertain 
whether the pupils know—not cognate 
things, ramifying things, parallel cases, 
facis which depend on the principles laid 
down on those pages; but whether they 
know those pages themselves. We hear a 
great deal said about pupils being taught 
to think, and examiners are sometimes so 
eager to find out whether pupils can think 
that they are but bunglers in finding out 
what they know. But the first.requisite to 
thought is knowledge. We need facts, and 
not inferences. Let us make sure that 
pupils know what isin the book and 
trouble ourselves less about what is outside 
the book. In our desire to make learning 
interesting we are in danger of forgetting 





thatit needs first to-be accurate and sure. 
No amusement, no interest, no explana- 


tion, no illustration is any substitute for |’ 


the action of the individual pupil's own 
mind, for his ability to pin his attention to 
his book without aid from apy person. 
With all our object teaching and all our 
new methods, there remains, as at the be- 
ginning, just one thing to do; and that is 
to make the pupil lay hold of his geography 
lesson and his grammar lesson and his 
arithmetic lesson and learn it thoroughly. 
And the way to learn it is to commit it to 
memory, It is not necessary to worry 
about his understanding it, The. surest 
way to understand it is to commit it to 
memory. ‘‘Jobn ‘Enery,” said the. ener- 
getic mother to the anxious acrobat, “if 
you throw your art over that trapeze your 
legs will follow.” If a boy grapple a fact 
with his memory, he will be in the direct 
line of grappling it with his comprehen- 
sion. If he does not fully comprehend it 
at first, he will grow up to it. The under- 
standing isin no other .way so strength- 


ened as by the stores of memory, , The 


mind acts on the facts with which memory 
has endowed it. Judgment is based upon 
memory. Let us, then, be sure first that 
the pupil has learned his lesson. 

In trying to ascertain how vigorously 
and promptly his mind acts on what he has 
learned, we should not forget that nothing 
so discourages and demoralizes children as 
to be asked questions which they cannot 
answer. It does not signify that they are 
not to blame for their inability. They 
have. no discernment to tell them what 
they ought to know and what they need 
not know. They feel that the creditable 
thing is to answer all questions put to 
them, and if they canuot answer them they 
never suspect there is anything unfair in 
the question, but they feel that they are not 
pleasing their teacher, they are mortified 
before their parents, and are made gener- 
ally uncomfortable. I have seen a class 
of little boys and girs ten and twelve years 
old, fresh-faced and beautiful in gala robes, 
evidently running over with the knowledge 
which they had been a whole term in 
acquiring and which they were innocently 
and charmingly eager to dispiay, stand up 
before. good-natured, well-meaning gen- 
tleman, who no doubt thought he was 
doing God service, and be speedily brought 
toshame and confusion of face because he 


would not ask them of what they knew, 


but persisted in leading them by untrodden 
ways. Itis true that his questions involved 
the principle which had been studied; but 
it is true also that they implied a general- 
ization which we have no right to require 
of children. ; 

We do not always ourselves make a bril- 
liant foray into these fresh fields. If a girl 
of twelve, who bas never studied Latin, have 
a tolerable notion of what the equinox is, 
I do not see that much is added to her 
store by being told that it comes from two 
Latin words, meaning equal and night, 
There is certainly not enough added to 
compensate her for the mortification of 
being obliged, before a roomful of her 
mothers and aunts, to reply to any question 
‘I don’t know.” 

Among the birds of a certain answer in 
geography appeared the condor. 

‘How large is the condor?” asked the 
benevolent gentleman. The little girl hesi- 
tated 


“Is it a large or a small bird?” 





** A large bird.” 

po Well, how large ?” 

“The largest there is.” 

Now, if it were necessary to put the 
question, here was an intelligent and suf- 
ficiently accurate answer, and if the ex- 
aminer had been as wise as he was good he 
would have given the girl a commendation 
and dismissed her triumphantly with honors 
easy. But he could not let well-enough 
alone and must needs rush on to his own 
destruction. ‘‘Cannot you tell me how 
large?” 

No answer. 

“ Aslarge as a calf?” As if a calf had any 
determinate size avd could be made 3 
standard! Surely, the little girl’s idea of a 
condor was as accurate as the committee- 
man’s ideaofacalf. . 

A little boy gave the definition of Re- 
duction. “The changing of numbers from 
one denomination to another.” 

‘*What have you left out?” asked the 
committee. 

The boy paused. If he could have been 
permitted to collect his senses in silence, no 
doubt he would have found the missing 


‘link ; but the benevolent gentleman pur- 


sued hig lucubrations. ‘You have left out 
the most important part of the definition. 
You have left out four words which con- 
tain the most important part of the defini- 
tion.” Of course, a child of twelve cannot 
listen to a grown-up gentleman and carry 
on an abstract mental process at the same 
time. Adult people in society can sometimes 
assuage their sufferings tn that way ; but it 
requires skill and practice. Another pupil 
supplied the deficiency : ‘‘without changing 
their value.” 

I question the fact, It seems to me that 
the ‘adequate definition of Reduction is 
what the boy gave; that the added clause is 
not only not the most important part, but is 
really no part of the definition. True, the 


value is not. to be changed, but that is an’ 


extraneous matter. If you have changed 
the value of the number you have dove 
something besides reduce. You may add 
that or any other negative clause to the 
definition without destroying, but also 
without increasing its accuracy. It remains 
that Reduction is the changing of numbers 
from one denomination to another. Is it 
not so, Monsieur Mon Frére ? 

The children’s questions were answered 
and their examples performed with prompt- 
ness and correctness; but the ill-starred 
committee could not leave them their 
little triumph unmarred—must needs try 
to get into and bring out of thelz 
heads that multiplication by a frac- 
tion is division. Ona! if men would but 
know in this their day the (in some re- 
spects) narrow range of a child’s mind. 
Fractions are complicated, at best. If a 
boy can learn the mechanical processes, for 
Heaven’s sake, let alone the philosophy of 
it. If he can add fractioné and multiply 
fractions and divide fractions with ease 
and readiness, be content, and do not try to 
muddle them all up together. It is not of 
the slightest use. This committee ham- 
mered away at the class till he got out the 
answers he wanted; but he got them only 
by exclusion. It was easy to see that the 
right answers came only because the other 
answers had been pronounced wrong, One 
of the brightest boys in the class said, suc- 
cinctly, after he got home: ‘‘ Mr. Commit. 
tee was Wrong then. I looked in the book 
afterward.” That was what his long and 





lucid explanation amounted to. Get the 
processes into the young minds, and the 
rationale will come of itself in its own 


_ good time, 


In the best of schools a vast amotnt of 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, and ¢s- 
pecially philology must be left unlearned. 


With the best of teachers the committee 


on examination day can ask thousands of 
questions which the pupils cannot answer. 
Some of the information they are inca- 
pable of grasping. A great deal of it is 
quite within their. power. But time is 
limited. Many matters of interest must be 
slightly touched and many more left un- 
touched. A good teacher is the best judge 
of what he can do and what the pupil can 
‘do, He will explain and suggest as far as 
is practicable; but there will be many 
things, both about calyes and condors, that 
must be left to future reading. Many 
mathematical principles must be relegated 
to the pupils maturer years. It is easy for 
a committee to ask interesting questions 
and convey much Yaluable information. 
It would be equally easy and agreeable for 
the teacher to do it, if you would give him 
time. But the teacher has the steady 
pull day after day, week after week. Why 
should the committee come in once or 
twice a term, only to divert the minds of 
pupils in presence of their parents, and 
thereby put himself into contrast perhaps 
unfavorable to the teacher, who does all 
the real work? ‘‘ Mention three domestic 
animals,” said a teacher, 

**A horse.” 

“Yes; pow the second.” 

‘* Another horse.” 

“No. I want your others to be a differ: 
ent kind.” 

“Two cows.” 

Certainly a horse and two cows aré thes 
domestic animals; but is it worth while to 
vex these dear little devious yet dirett 
minds with complex processes? Rathet 
let us strengthen them with simplicity, 
with order, with routine, with small fe- 
quirements rigidly secured, with small vit- 
tories generously awarded. Let us be sure 
that a little learned by themselves is mote 
worth than a great deal explained or 
taught by their teachers, The chanzel 
must be narrow or it never can 4 either 
wide or deep. 





THROUGH THE ROMAN GHETTO. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Taxe a walk from. the Tarpeian Rock 
up the Tiber to the Bridge of St. Angelo. 

The first thing that startles you aid 
makes you (urn around and gaze and gaze 
in wonder is the old Theater of Marcellus; 
founded, some say, by the first Cesar. It 
stands there in the midst of misery and 
wreck and desolation, as it has stood for 
more than a thousand years: 

It has sunken at least twenty feet into 
the earth. Or, rather, the earth has ae- 
cumulated about it till it seems half buried. 
The great arched entrances are filled nearly 
tothe top. In some of them you have to 
stoop to enter. In all of them are stowed 
human beings. Poor, filthy, wretched 
Tagpickers, beggers, thieves, and robbers, 

Palace afterpalace has been built from 
the stones taken from this splendid ruin; 
and yet it towers above and overtops 
everything to be found in all that quartef 
of Rome. On the Tiber side of it a mod: 
ern palace has grown like a great toad- 
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stool, and all around the base and jammed 
up against.it, and growing out from it like 
little reoms of a day, are the ey ‘ 
houses that go to make up modern 
Ri 








those in yt an flats; andall the san at 

risk of having the whole structure down 
about yourears. The extremes of archi- 
tecture have metin Rome. The strongest 
and the weakest structures are here. 

How narrow and bow crooked.thestreets 
are as you feel your uncertain way through 
the old-clothes .shops, fish-stands, wine- 
stalls, Jew stdres on every hand. 

If.it is winter and the wind comes down 
from the Alps, you will meet beggars, fish- 
women, old-clothes ‘men, merchants of 
many kinds an@ conditions, all carrying'a 
little stove in the left hand, as they wind 
and push and elbow their ways through the 
crowded, narrow, dirty, and overhung little 
streets, 

This little stove is called a scaldine. It 
is only a sort of crock or jar, with a handle 
over it like the handle of a basket. This 
little stove is filled with live coals and 
keeps the hands warm and throws out 
quite a little glow. Sometimes one of 
these stoves is kept by a little party as a 
sort of joint-stock establishment. It is true 
it takes only abouta penny’s worth of coals 
to keep up the fire all day; yet even this 
little sum is more than most of these poor 
wretches can spare, Hence the joint-stock 
company. You willsee thelittlestove passed 
from one party to the other. The women 
put it under their clothes sometimes. 
Sometime you see a tall and stately cay- 
alier throw back hts cloak, lift up his face, 
and turn his eyes in a most tragic manner. 
You think he is going to draw his sword. 
Not so. He has only been using the little 
stove which he bad borrowed for a few 
moments from the old apple-woman on the 
corner, and is now about to take it out from 
under his cloak and to hand it back to her, 
with ten thousand thanks and at least a 
dozen courtly bows, either of which would 
insure the fortune of almost any actor 
in our cold and formal world in the West. 

At the door of-every little shop here sits a 
Jew. He is generally an old man and looks 
just like the pictures of that peculiar people 
painted centuries ago. They have al] the 
Roman peasant’s love of the picturesque. 
They are often dressed ina half savage, 
half Oriental style, and have their shops 
hung in all the colors of the rainbow. 
¥ven the little scaldine, or stove, which 
he holds between his legs and sits leaning 
over, is painted in yellow and red and 
green, and is glorious with fiery dragons 
blowing flames through their nostrils and 
rampant-like steeds plunging in battle. 

In the thick of all this misery you will 
come upon an old palace that has partly 
fallen in and is quite going, gone to 
decay. In that palace, the first you en- 
counter after leaving the theater, was en- 
acted the first chapters of the awful tragedy 
of Cenci, for.there it was that the old man 
wes murdered. 

Then pretty soon, as you are twisted and 
turned and corkscrewed through these nar- 
row streets, with a turn and a curve and 
across at every ten steps, you come sud- 
denly on to some mighty marble columns 
lifting up and towering quite above the 
buildings around them. There is also the 
porch or front of something that looks as 
if it might have been a Greek temple. 
That is the old market. This spot, this 
market, was once a rival in power, and as 
a center of Rome, to the Forum, which lies 
over yonder, half a mile away and twenty- 
five feet under the earth. 

Turn a little closer to the river, and you 
come to the little palace of the Spada 
Pass into this miserable place, where per- 
haps you will find only beggars outside, an 
old woman at the door, and half a dozen 
travelers, with eye-glasses and red-covered 
books, and, standing with his back to the 
Tiber, standing with tattered banners and 
broken arms and rusted mail on the walls 
around him, you see the colossal statue of 
Pompey the Great, holding in his hand the 













universal world. 


mark of siiitiees either in ¢ 
manner es he is represented here. The 
mouth is weak as that of a modern China- 
man. The rusty streaks in the marble, 
which the ingenious Italian has seen fit to 
call the blood of Cesar, give it a dirty and 
suspicious appcar ince, and you pronounce 
it the biggest imposition you have yet 
seen, And that is saying a great deal! 

Make. another diversion—in fact, a very 
sharp one, and directly up from the river 
toward new Rome—and you come upon 
the skeleton of a mighty round structure, 
which the people there very properly call 
the Rotunda. You pass around to the 
front, and you stand under the porch of the 
most enduring temple that has been handed 
down to us from the heathen. 

These mighty granite columns that sup- 
port the Greek porch are too beavy for any 
modern machinery to move. They are too 
large for any modern designs of architect- 
ure, and, being monoliths, they, unlike tle 
stones of the Coliseum, will probably re- 
main there just as they are for cycles to 
come. 

You wish to enter the Pantheon, to see 
the tomb of Raphael. Good. You push 
the iron gate between the great columns. 
It creaks, a priest comes out (as they 
always do come out in every place you go 
into in Rome), and he stands before you. 
Hand him a franc. _You cannot better in- 
troduce yourself. It does not matter much 
whether you can talk a word of Italian or 
not. They all koow just what you want; 
and you can have it, if you pay forit, just 
as well without a speech as with it. In 
Italy they are willing to do all the talking 
themselves. They area race of women 
there, In Italy you are not expected to 
talk, but to pay. ” 

All ‘around the round, wigwam- shaped 
Pantheon you see only shrines and tombs. 
Priests are moving about in their black 
gowns and somber and suspicious-looking 
cowls; candles are burning before the 
altars ; mass is being said for the dead. 

The mighty temple which the heatben 
reared forthe worship of all the gods is 
now seized upon by the Christian and 
devoted not only to the worship of the one 
God, but to the use of one branch of one 
religion—yea, to the use of one creed of 
one church. 

It is cold and damp and dismal here. 
You feel the chill and the feversin your 
bones. Jt is dangerous even to sit down 
here in this vault. The priests know this, 
and they keep constantly on their feet when 
not on their kuees. 

The Pantheon, too, has sunk down into 
the earth; or, rather, the earth has grown 
up around the Pantheon. Ages have 
washed and worn the Alps away; the Ti- 
ber has borne the débris to the streets of 
Rome; and now the ‘‘Temple to all the 
Gods,” which was once reached by ascend- 
ing long and lofty marble steps, is reached 
by descending through the mud. 

If you come here when the Tiber is full, 
you will come in a boat. Many times 
during the year all this portion of the city 
of Rome is under water, and you havea 
sort of Venice without the gondola. 

At such times the priests enter the Pan- 
theon in boats. You see them pass the 
great iron gates, row through the open 
iron doors which have been put up in place 
of the copper ones torn away and plun- 
dered to ornament St. Peter’s, and then go 
all around the altars and say their prayers 
and light their candles and count their 
beads, while the awful Pantheon stands up 
to its knees in the dark and dirty waters of 
the Tiber. . 

These priests paddle their own boats at 
such times. They are silent men. Their 
cowls are about their faces; ropes are 
around their waists. They look like birds 
of evil omen, angels of the devil, Charon 
on his solemn voyage of the Styx. ¢ 
Go back to the Ghetto. You should see 


The rival and the relative of Cesar, slain 
you may say by Cesar, had this statue to. 
his memory *made by Cesar, and then. 
stood by in marble and saw his Gown 
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this part of the city some time when the 
Tiber is booming and boiling fyromeh it, 

“Sits no more at the door his 
ming his hinds ‘yer 








hanging his coats of any colors in all the-| 
hues and airy elegance of the rainbow 
about his door and windows; and the day 
after you will see him sitting there at his 
door, warming his bands, waiting for cus- 
tomers, 

Then the people fill the streets and steal 
and starve and suffer as before. But ob! 
‘the fevers now—the fevers, the sickness, 
and.the sorrows of this miserable people of 
the Ghetto! 

You are in the old Jew Quarter. This is 
the place where the Jews were fastened up 
and which they could not leave in the 
bight for more than a thousand years. It 
looks like death in rags. It smells of the 
plague. Black-eyed women are looking at 
you. Black-bearted men are watching you. 
Bright-eyed children put out their pretty 
brown hands, lift up their wonderful eyes, 
balf hidden by the clouds of curly hair, and 
you stop and empty every penny into their 
dimpled, dirty little hands. — 

Every now and then you come to a great 
piazza—a great piazza for this terribly 
crowded quarter—and you see a fountain in 
the center, and women, bareheaded and 
barefooted, coming and going in hundreds, 


with their brown pitchers lield up high in ; 


the upturned band or “borne on the head 
or shoulder. 

At last you emerge from this nightmare 
of misery, and, looking‘down the street to 
the water, you see across a high-arching 
bridge a battlement that mocks anything 
that all the modern men have built. 

This is only an old tomb. It is now 
called the Castle of Saint Angelo; and in 
this gloomy-tomb, castle, prison, fortress, 
arsenal, church, barracks, and hospital, 
were enacted the last chapters of the sad 
story of the Cenci. 

You may mount this mighty edifice, and 
you will find that the huge angel that tops 
the castle there, in the act of sheathing his 
sword, and looks no larger than an ordin- 
ary. man, is more than was Goliath in 
hight. 

Walk across this bridge with reverence 
and respect. It has blood upon it. There 


are “the breezy statues of Bernini,” of 


which Byron spoke in ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 
They range either side the bridge and rep- 
resent the Crucifixion. 

Stop here on the keystone of the bridge. 
Look at that great marble pedestal of the 
middle statue to the right. A cannon-ball 
sent by the French to Garibaldi struck 
there and shivered it like glass, as you see, 
Look up and down the street behind you, 
and you will see here and there a hole in 
tbe wall, a cornice cut off, or a new stone 
set in to filla place where a cannon-ball 
went through. 

You look at the Tiber. You try to get 
atits secrets. You look at itin vain. You 
cannot see an inch into its bosom. It is 
deep and dumb and silent. It is swift as a 
mountain torrent, yet it never makes a 
ripple, never once a murmur. 

There was a storm last night, and the old 
stream is full and foamy and angry; but it 
will not say a word, Itisthickand yellow 
with sand. If you reach and take a dozen 
drops in the hand, you cannot see your 
palm, It is darker, thicker than the Mis- 
souri after a flood. 

You do not see asingle steamer on the 
storied old river, that floated its thousand 
barges. You do not see a single boat. 
There is a log of driftwood coming down. 
A low, black skiff, with a long-haired fish- 
erman, shoots out from under an arch, 
drives a pike into the timber,.and tows it 
away under his arch, as a wolf would drag 
a carcass to his cave; but tbat is all the 
the craft you see afloat. 

You look up and down the ugly river, 
winding between its walls of sand and old 
battlements and bridges and ruins, that jut 
into the river, and you wonder where it 
was that Horatius kept the bridge. You 
look into the ugly river, as it foams and 


> hundred thousand people. 








froths and shows it teeth, and ask it to tell 
you where it was that the virgins leapt into 


its waters; but it “ie Itkeeps 
its awful secrets, 4 pass on, full of 


thought and | by the 

_ Kon turn ‘to the leQ ar id leave the 
idan fot! withits great bridge through 
the air, half.a mile to the Vatican, 


for the convenience and safety of the Pope, 
and in 8 few putes. you | ‘ore the 
vestibule of 8& Peter's. 

A great square is here, tliat may hold a 
Two fountains 
play on either hand as you walk across this 
Open ground toward the church, and they 
throw their thousand jets almost balf as 
high as the one bare obelisk standing in the 
center. 

You do not see the hundreds of mighty 
pillars that arch in acrescent right and 
left and are mounted by a hundred of the 
best or, at least, the most imposing figures 
of Michael Angelo; you do not see the 
rainbows, right and. left, that are alway! 
bending about these fountains, for you) 
eyes are fixed on the mighty edifice tha’ 
lifts before you. 

You approach the great steps that stretch 
away down asif to invite you up, There 
are perhaps a hundred carriages coming 
and going and crossing the great piazza or 
waiting at the bottom of the great circular 
steps; but all is on such, a massive scale, 
everything isso spacious and stupendous: 
that the place positively looks lonesome 
and deserted as you turn and look back at 
the obelisk and the fountains and the pco- 
ple and the carriages in the great square, 
while going up tbe great granite steps to 
the leather doors of Michael Angelo’s Pan- 
theon hung in the air. 


——<—_—<—<—— a —___. 
MOODY AND SANKEY. 


BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL, 








In a previous letter I gave impr essions 
made-by what’ -was then occurring under 
the immediate agency of. meetings at that 
time being held in London. Some portion 
of English and Américan writers upon this 
movement have held that it was a mush- 
room growth, coming up out of the rank 
soil of ignorance and superstition, which 
time would soon deposit with the forgotten 
things of the past. I have now gone over 
the ground in detail, to see what is left of 
the evidences of this awakening, that will 
controvert such ideas in regard to what is 
conceived by some of the best minds on 
both sides of the ocean to be a great fact 
in the history of the Christian religion, 
which is as imperishable as its Author. 

None but men who are entirely ignorant 
of Scotch and English character of the 
present day or who are willfully deter- 
mined to misrepresent the truth can for a 
moment so interpret the immense gather- 
ings that still throng to bear these evan- 
gelists, and the many buildings erected in 
England and Scotland within tbe lust year 
for the use of the concentrated forces of all 
denominations who have united in this 
movement. These buildings will be occu- 
pied by young men and others who are 
banded together to continue the work be. 
gun by these men. These masses are not 
moved simply by curiosity nor ignorance; 
else why do they continuetocome? These 
qualities of mind would soon satiate. 
Sound minds do not feed on husks. Food 
from Heaven, broken by hands that have 
been clasped by the Giver, who alone cun 
pronounce the benediction upon it for 
such marvelous increase, is the only nour- 
ishment capable of creating and satisfying 
the bunger of the soul. 

These buildings, costing large sums, are 
not the fruit of evanescent feeling, created 
by human influences, The.pockets of men 
are not opened for purely unselfish objects 
by any such lever. We may challenge the 
world to show the like fruits grown from 
like motives. - 

Add to these the daily evangelistic 
meetings held in Manchester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other -places, where thou- 
sands weekly hear the word of God from 
lips first opened for such work by the tire 
of this revival, still alive with an energy 
not human, and you have a few of the 
fragments which remain to show an wa- 
believing world that Jesus of Nazareth has 
been passing by and left the marks of bis 
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divine presence upon the marred features 
of our fallen humanity, too indelibly to be 
sponged out by the hasty strokes of any 
pen dipped in the gall of unbelief in the 
divine power that has inereased the useful- 
ness of these men and made them a bless- 
ing quite beyond the possibility of any 
agency measured simply by man’s meas- 
uring-rod, 

If men will be blind to great facts stand- 
ing out in the moral heavens like a sun un- 
clouded, let’ them rémember that their 
theories and arguments are as powerless to 
blot them out as were the faithless crew of 
Columbus to blot the Continent.of America 
from God’s map of the world; because they 
had never seen it with their own eyes. 

They may fora day binder the progress 
of truth; but God will develop by stich 
agencies as he chooses the truths of his 
wonderful gospel of: grace, which, like a 
new Heaven and a newearth, bursts only 
upon faith, under sail and going forward, 
and not upon unbelief; going backward or 


lying at anchor. 


I find bot ove testimony among ministers 
who took part in the work where I have 
been and with whom I: have conversed, 
and that is that the evidences of. a genuine 
work of grace remain to a degree quite be. 
yond their expectations ‘in the individual 
cases brought into thelight oftruth. They 
let their light shine, showing that it is no 
Moody and Sankey torchlight from which 
they have taken the fire of their faith, but 
from Him whosaid ‘‘I am the light of the 
world” ‘when speaking of himself, and 
when speaking to bis disciples said ‘‘ Ye 
are the light of the world.” ‘Taking light 
from 'the'Sun, they «are simply reflectors, 
and such are all true human examples of 
the Christ-life within. 

Another and by no means the, least. indi- 
catiom of’ the power that lies behind the 
agents used is ‘the mortal fear of the 
Established Church that in some way or 
other this revival is to be a standing, 
living, powerful argument against.its dead 
forms and exclusive prerogatives. While 


,, very many of its best men have taken a 


great interest in the work and aided with 
all their influence, the majority have either 
stood aloof from it Or been openly opposed. 
Tke two wings of this church here, as in 
our country, get further apart in their 
views with every wave of spiritual blessing 
that sweeps over the land. 

When scores of the members.of Parlia- 
ment unite with the press and the clergy 
of,the ‘“High and Dry” Church of England 
to protest against two humble Jaymen hold- 
inga meeting with the students of one of 
the famous schools (numbering over 800) 
for the sons of the upper classes, no intelli- 
gent man can interpret it in any other way 
than that they fear the power of.a “‘simple 
gospel,” unadorned with the drapery of 
human inventions. It caunot be that they 
mean to impeach the intelligence of their 
own cbildren, grown to years of discretion, 
nor to abridge their liberty, both of which 
are as dear to en Englishman as to the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

It cannot be that a nation of freemen, 
cultivated in all the accomplishments of 
the highest civilization, can long legislate, 
against the majority of its citizens, in favor 
of a privileged few in matters pertaining 
to God and the consciences of its citizens. 
And. so the recipients of this state boon 
lift up their hands in holy horror when any 
one says a word against it; and why should 
they not be filled with trembling when the 
spirit of religious liberty actually breaks 
the bands of public opinion, manufactured 
by this class, and opens up a highway for 
the King’s sons under the very shadow of 
their time-honored castles. 

What mean the 40,000 inquirers in Lon- 
don alone, who have been into the rooms 
set apart for them to inquire more per- 
fectly about the way of the Lord? What 
mean the crowded halls filled with Chris- 
tians before breakfast every Sabbath morn- 
ing, to learn how to work with and for 
these inquirers ? 

Is it the voices of two men preaching 
and singing the Gospel of God’s salvation? 
Or is it salvation itself, working in these 
hearts, “to will and to do” the good pleas- 
ure, of:the Author of it? 

Let the enlightened common sense of 
mankind answer these questions, and thus 





act upon what they speak forth, in the 
further publication of the Gospel of peace 
and good-will to all men. | . 

I visited. the House of Lords, and ascer- 
tained that there were twenty-two bishops 
of the Church of England who had each a 
vote on all questions. Sucha power in the 
the councils of the nation, representing the 
highest intelligence and the most acute 
gensitiveness to encroachments upon their 
vested rights, having behind them money 
inducements to maintain their positions 
amounting to $25,000 to $75,000 each per 
annum, while the other members of the 
House of Lords have no pay, will furnish 
a key tothe worldliness of the High 
Church of England, and, hence, to its oppo- 
sition to all things which are likely to open 
the eyes of the people to their rights as 
Christians as well as citizens, 

The. meeting for the Eton School was 
brought about by the zeal. of a converted 
student, who attended only one meeting at 
the Agricultural Hall, and then set himself 
at work to sectre this meeting, that all of 
them might hear the Gospel as he had 


heard it—‘‘ simple,” as he.expressed it. He 


has remained firm amid all the opposition 
and excitement occasioned by the pro- 
posed meeting, which was finally held in 
the garden of a gentleman, who was brave 
enough to open it, when all the authorities 
of Windsor had ‘(as they supposed) sbut up 
every place wheré it could be held. 

Two hundred and twenty of the students 
were in attendance and about eight hundred 
of the citizens. Thus this lad was rewarded 
for his fidelity to his new-found Master, 
and eternity alone will reveal the fruits of 
that meeting. held in a garden in sight 
of the: palace of the Queen. ‘‘ There 
was no room for him in the inn” in old- 
en times, and none at Windsor now. | 

I have just learned from a relative of this 
young man that the protest that was signed 
by only 160 of the boys against the meeting 
was torn up by one of the wildest boys in 
the school, who declared that he wanted to 
hear Moody and Sankey ; and that a large 
number of those who did attend, including 
this one, are now Zealously defending the 
Gospel as preached to them in the garden. 
The crowd was so great at the Camber- 
well Hall last night that no one could get 
in for an hour before the time of services. 
About the time the services began, either 
by accident or design, the outer gates were 
broken open, and the crowd came rushing 
into the inquiry-rooms under the gal- 
leries, and thence into the aisles, mak- 
ing a temporary panic. Those that 
were in were quite as anxious to get out 
as the outside throng were to get in. A 
lively hymn was at once sung, stand- 
ing, while the stewards managed, with the 
aid of Mr.. Moody, to bring order out of 
confusion by declaring that no meeting 
would beheld unless quiet was restored at 
once. Some of these persons had come 
hundreds of miles and they were terribly 
in earnest. 

Major Oole, of Chicago, has held meet- 
ings for a month in Victoria Theater, with 
great success, One incident occurring this 
week may illustrate the power of truth 
when faithfully presented. 

A very intelligent man and his wife, 
after the meeting at the theater was closed, 
followed Major Cole and respectfully re. 
quested the favor of a few words with him. 
The wife had induced the husband to come 
to the meeting that evening; and he had 
been so much interested that. he said he 
had carried away a great deal of truth, but 
not quite enough to satisfy him. The great 
trouble was, how was he to believe for per- 
sonal salvation from sin. The Major 
handed him one of the little hymn-books, 
saying that he hoped he would accept of it 
and be benefited in using it, and then 
added: ‘“ Would you be so inconsistent now 
as to say to me, ‘ Well, Mr. Cole, I will try 
to believe that you have given me that 
hymn-book, or that you would try to 
believe that you have taken it from me, 
after you have received it and thanked me 
for the gift.’” ‘‘I see,” said the man. ‘‘ The 
gift of God is eternal life in the Son, who 
died for me that I might have it. I will 
take. it, sir; and now won’t you thank God 
with me for the gift?’ With hats off, on 
that busy street, was seen this strange 
sight of a man and his humble teacher, to- 
gether with the grateful wife, mingling 





their tears and words.of thanksgiving to 
God for “ his unspeakable gift.” As death 
hath all seasons and places for his own, 80 
Grace may well use the busy street for it® 
throne to grant repentance and faith unto 
everlasting life toas many as will receive 
that precious gift. 

Lonpon, July 5th, 1875. 
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FIRST VOICE OUT OF THE WHIRL- 
WIND. 





(TRANSLATION OF JoB, CHAP. XXXVIII, XL, 1—5.) 





BY THE REV. HOMER N. DUNNING. 





Wuo’s this, with words devoid of truth, 
Dotb darken counsel thus, forsooth? 
Gird up thy loins now like a man. 

I question: answer if thou can! 


When earth was stablished where wast thou? 
Declare, if thou hast wit to know. 

Who fixed its bounds—canst thou divine? 
Who o’er it stretched the measuring line? 
Whereon were its foundation based? 

Its corner-stone whose heaving placed ? 
When sang the morning stars, and loud 

Back shouted all the sons of God! 


Who shut with doors the sea, when forth 
It gushed, bursting the womb to birth ? 
When I enwrapped it in its shroud, 

And swaddled it in bands of cloud, 

And brake for it its destined bound, 

And fixed its bars and doors around, 
And said: “‘ Thus far—no farther—go ! 
Here cease thy waves of pride to flow !” 


Hast bidden the morning—since thy days ? 
Hast tanght the dawn to know its place? 
The corners of the earth to take, 

And out of it the wicked shake! 

All things transformed reflect the day, 

As to the seal answers the clay, 

And stand forth clad In bright array. 

From wicked men is snatched their light; 
Broken the arm upraised to smite! 


Hast thou explored the ocean’s sources ? 

Hast walked the deep’s mysterious courses ? 
Hast swung ajar the gates of death ? 

Hast seen death’s‘shadowy gates beneath ? 
Hath even earth’s breadth to thee been shown? 
Tell if all this to thee be known! 


Where is the way, if thou canst trace, 

Whence light springs from its dwelling place ? 
And darkness, where its hiding place ? 

Tf thou hast reached its utmost bound, 

The pathway to its house hast found. 

Thou knowest! Of old thou hadst thy birth! 
Many thy numbered days on earth! 


Hast searched the storehouse of the snow ? 
The storehouse of the hail dost know? 
Reserved against the direful day— 

The day of war and battle fray! 


How .is the light abroad dispersed ? 
How o’er the earth do east winds burst? 
Who clove its channels for the flood, 
Paths for the flash of thunders loud ? 
Showering the heath by man untrod, 
The deserts where none have abode, 
Drenching the wilds and wastes of edrth, 
Making the tender herb shoot forth. 


Hath rain a father? Who hath spilled 
The falling drops of dew distilled ? 

Out of whose womb came forth the ice? 
Heaven’s hoar-frost who doth crystallize ? 
Like stone, the waters close concealed, 
The deep’s broad surface is congealed, 


Dost thou the Pleiads intertwine, 

Or loose Orion’s binding chaia ? 

Dost bid the Zodiac lift its Sign, 

Or guide the Great Bear with her train ? 
Knowest thou the heavens’ appointed courses? 
Swayest thou on earth their mighty forces ? 


Canst lift thy voice and call the cloud 

To shroud thee with its showering flood ? 
Canst lightnings send, and forth they bear 
Thy message, answering: ‘‘ Here we are!”’ 


Who hath put wisdom in thy reins? 

Who understanding in thy brains ? 

Who by His skill ordains the clouds? 

Who from Heaven’s bottles pours the floods? 
Molding the dust, like metal cast, 

Making the clods-of soil cleave fast. 


* + * * * * * * 


Wilt thou the critic vainly try 
To dare the strife with the Most High ? 
Let God’s fault-finder now reply! 


JOB’s ANSWER. 


Too mean amI! What can I say? 

My hand upon my monzth I lay! « 
Onee have I spoken in my heat; 

But will the error not repeat. 

Yea, twice have dared to speak before; 





Bat now, struck dumb, will add no more. 


THE LESSER SORTS OF LYING. 
BY PROF. BR. EB. THOMPSON. 


**] BELIEVED; therefore have I spoken,” 
says the Psalmist. When the human race 
can repeat his words at the closes of one 
day of the world’s work the millennium 
will not be far off... Sincerity, ‘veracity, 
trutbfulness—the purpose to make the ut- 
tered word correspond to the real fact— 
these are among the most manly virtues of 
the race, . Truth is man’s virtue in the same 
high and special sense that chastity is wo- 
man’s. Itis the virtueof the manly nations 
and races, as falsehood is the resort of cow- 
ards andslayes. The Teutonic peoples have 
always been characterized‘ by it. | They 
will tolerate no lying in society, no lying 
or spying on their rulers.. The English cut 
off the head of Charles I chiefly because he 
was an inveterate liar and believed that ‘his 
position exempted him from the duty of 
telling the truth. He was no worse than 
the French and Spanish and Italian sover- 
eigns, whom he bad taken as: his model ; 
but he bad a different people to deal -with. 
We abhor downright lying; but thereare 
a great many easy steps toward it. that do 
not excite equal horror in uss' Pliere are 
insensible degrees: by which @ matror a 
community may be led to practice that'they 
once abhorred. To resist the beginnings of 
untruthfulness we must sét a watch: to our 
lips and seek’to be filled with the love of 
the truth itself. jx9 \s 

Our chief line of temptationris in the 
hankering after power and force in our’ ut- 
terance. De: Quincey» has well / divided 
Jiterature into two great branchesforce 
and instruction. The former preeededithe 
latter: Had Homer and the poets before 
Homer never sung, we would have had no 
spelling-books. The. impulse: to compose 
had. its:root in the love of forceful’ words 
and of artistic beauty. The literature of 
force has a hold upon'us that the: literature 
of instruction can never equal: We love 
the poet’s verse because rythm and rhyme 
are grooves in» which his meaning moves 
with a# swiftness, a directness, a divine 
energy that the soberer annalist or patient 
observer cannot rival. The oration that 
moved an Athenian ecclesia to warlike ‘pas- 
sion or soothed ‘them to moods of peace 
affects us asthe grave political specula 
tions of an Aristotle never could. The 
books that we cannot sit still to read, that 
force us to rise and walk and to-read aloud 
are the favorites that stand as mile-stones 
on the route of our mental progress. The 
literature of force never loses its hold on 
us, never will Jose it. The world sings 
to-day over her work, and will’ not cease to 
sing in the years to come. No growth of 
practical tendencies, no devotion to science, 
no greed of gold will banisl Burns’ and 
Beranger from the hearts of ‘men or puta 
stop to the grand bumanizing: influence 
that the singer exerts over his bretbren. 

For men. love to see the display and 
energy of force; they love the sights that 
exhibit it. The dash of the gallant steam- 
ship through the waves, in obedience to 
the strength of the giant who hisses through 
her pistons, draws all eyes. The great con. 
Vulsions of Nature possess a fascination for 
us out of all proportion to their real im- 
portance, because so much of force ‘is con- 
centrated in a few rods or miles and within 
a few minutes or hours. The dewfall ofa 
single night accomplishes more than the 
earthquakes of a year; but the latter alone 
have an attentive and respectful audience, 
This instinct is not the fruit of education; 
it is innate. The ‘‘ wee bit bairnie” drags 
books or whatnot from the table and ex- 
ults in their fall; not from mischief or de- 
pravity, but because this is the first chance 
that life gives him to bring force into actiy- 
ity. Old Mother Earth takes a pull at them 
for him, and what she does is his doing, 
for he set her at work. 

No wonder, then, that the literature of 
force, the winged words ofthe poet or the 
orator hold their place in the world’s love, 
No wonder that they rouse men first to ad- 
miration and then to imitation. They, too, 
would be poets or orators. But the im- 
pulse to mere imitation is the impulse to 
reach the form without possessing the sub- 
stance, is the impulse to a sort.of insincer- 
ity. We cannot feel the great impulses 
and the mighty inspirations of the great 





masters. It is more easy to catch this or 
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thattrick of their utterance, to clothe our- 
selves.in the verbal garb that fitted them 
so grandly, to strut in borrowed feathers 
that never grew on our own cuticle. So 


arise the insincere half of our literature— 4 


books. that strive for grand utterance 


where the thought or passion of their 4 


author ‘was weak and contemptible: This 
is the deep ethical line of a true criticism. 
Books fall on one side or the other of ‘it. 
They are good books or bad books accord- 
ing to the sincerity, not according to the 
artistic power of their author. Any one 
ean write a good book, a book’good of its 
kind, if he is honest enough. He only 
needs to be'a ‘credible person, with eyes,” 
as Carlyle; says. If he keeps witl: honest 
fidelity to what he actually saw and experi- 
enéed, or to what:knowledge be has actu- 
aliy won in an honest, painstaking life, he 
will be worth reading. Every life has in 
it experiences that were worth our know- 
ing; experiences that justify the hard 
struggie of years to “keep soul and body 
together”; experiences that vindicate the 
Giver of life in giving this life its being. 
But few are they that .can tell these, can 
really in clear-sighted sincerity and single- 
tongued veracity set forth what manner of 
life ‘they have led. Few, indeed, are the 
books that tell us so much and in such sort. 
Altothers are the bad, because insincere 
books. 

The same disease affects conversation 
and. destroys its value. (We strain after 
large expression for cheap emotions and 
petty experiences. Superlatives come into 
play; «strong and emphatie words. are 
caught up, details of a story are added or 
suppressed, as may best contribute to the 
impression. So far has this gone’ that 
when we speak of a friend or .an object in 
the sober ahd just phrases that constitute 
a ‘deserved but modest eulogy we: are 
regarded as detractors—anas * damning! with 
faint praise.” { Nay, more. Many of the 
most vigorous words in the language bave 
lost—perhaps permanently—their old force. 
‘* Awful,” ‘‘ dreadful,” ‘ perfectly:splen- 
did,” and other old and strong adjectives 
have ceased to convey the meaning as- 
signed to them in “ Johnson’s Dictionary.” 
If we saw anytbing that: excited sneh 
emotion in us, we should be forced to fall 
back upon gestures or interjections. Partly 
this is owing to the very great prominence 
given to half-educated gitls in American 
society. In the Old World ladies of ripe 
intelligence and mature wit are the -mis- 
tresses of the situation. They know noth- 
ing of our American. balls, where enting 
and dancing supersede all rational enter- 
tainment and are’ only relieved by the 
jerky conversation of the. tired dancers. 
Partly, however, it is owing to something 
in the national blood. The national type 
of wit tells something of the national char- 
acter. With the Germans it ‘is half pa- 
thetic humor; with the French; quiet 
masice; with the Scotch, pawkiness; with 
the Irish; clever blundering; with the 
Americans, exaggeration. The represent- 
ative American jesters tell tall stories, like 
Lincoln’s boast that the new gunboats 
would float ‘‘ wherever the ground was a 
little damp.”” The niore our need to guard 
against the transfer of the same habit to 
serious moods and occasions. 

Our craving for fercible expression has 
carried us outside the language. It was 
rich enough for Shakespeare and Barrow; 
it is too poor for us. You will find persons 
whose conversation does not extend to 
1,200 English words driven by its poverty 
to interlarding their speech with French 
and German pbrases. Sometimes they 
amuse us by bringing back what the for- 
eigner borrowed from us; thus the com- 
monplace tin can reappeared among us as 
canteen, and the old English word puff 
figures in the vocabulary of our modistes 
as a pouf, and the riding-coat as a redingote. 
In worse cases still new words and pbrases 
that belong to no language, but are manu- 
factured by perverting English words from 
their legitimate use come, into vogue. Con- 
versation stoops to slang, and would fain 
drag down the language with it. The per- 
fection of slang may be found among the 
wild tribes of South America, where the 
hight of savage ambition is to devise some 
new word or combination that shall tickle 
men’s ears and excite laughter. The art is 


hthe monosyllabic and aggtutinative lan- 


these people enjoy great consideration 
among their fellows bécause of their pro- 
ficiency in it. ‘The effect of this’ ‘is that 
their languages are completely changed 
within a very few years, so that philologists 
find it impossible to fix’ and classify them. 
This seems to be merely an extreme in- 
siance of what is universal among the 
peoples who speak the non-grammatical 
languages. Thisdact-explains the failure 
.to attain any satisfactory classification of 


guages. Only the Aryan and the Shemitie 
races have had.the pith and staunchness 
that are needed to give fixed form and per- 
petuity to their languages. Only they have 
sought rather for new thoughts to utter 
than for new and odd ways of saying what 
is common and familiar. Whoever is pro- 
videntially endowed with such a fixed and 
steadfast speech as his vernacular and 
seeks to debase it by slang, does what in 
him lies to'earry his race back to the bar 
barous stage. Were that tendency 'to pre- 
vail among us we might at last develop an 
American language and find Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson unintelligible 
tous. We would not be able to translate 
them into Americanese, for that would fur- 
nish words only for low and paltry ideas 
and its vocabulary would be as unstable as 
the quicksand. We should have lost our 
birthright in English speech and English 
books, merely to indulge a silly and in- 
sincere habit-of mind. 

In.practice it is no long stride from slang 
to profanity. The two have the same mep- 
tal temper as their root. The swearer 
would fain be a big man, without having 
in himself ‘the stuff of which big men are 
made. He fastens the name of his Maker 
or our Saviour to his words with a confused 
notion that somehow he bas brought the 
whole force. of..the eternal. world, to bear 
upon his hearers and give.emphasis to. his 
words. He is as insincere as he is vain. He 
condemns his fellow-man, for instance, to 
eternal torment with no sense of the awful- 
ness of his prayer... Did.he hear of avy one 
who had seriously and, in real earnest in- 
voked such'a doom he would be shocked. 
He can only indulge in such frivolous pro- 
fanation of sacred things because he ha, 
lost a sense of the true meaning and use 
of words. We cannot say that we are 
guiltless of his sin; nor can we be.rid of 
the guilt tbrough banding hima tract or a 
card about swearing. We are all guilty 
here—bench and bar, pulpit and pew, press 
and household—and only the creation of a4 
public opinion that shall demand that the 
uttered word shall exactly correspond to 
the inward knowledge or feeling can bring 
us deliverance. Then will swearing‘and all 
other forms of falsehood disappear’ or, at 
least, become rare and exceptional. 

The last form of falsehood is cant, and 
the worst of cant shapes itself in words 
that were the simple t:uth in the mouths of 
those who first used them.. The prophets 
and apostles, for instance, were Orientals, 
They expressed their meaning in the bold, 
picturesque way that was usual in those 
times and places. The Holy Ghost did not 
give them new and strange ways of utter- 
ance; they spoke as other men did. Buta 
cold, phlegmatic American, who values the 
proprieties as he values life, will get’ up in 
prayer-meeting and utter a prayér which is 
little more than a string of quotations from 
the Bible, not one of which had any right 
tobe in his mouth. To tell his Maker 
what a sinner he is, he borrows the vigor- 
ous words in which Isaiah depicted the 
social corruptions of: the Jewish nation. 
Does he mean it? Take him on the church 
pavement, not forty feet distant, and charge 
him with any specific offense that you 
know him to be guilty of. He will deny it 
flatly, and assert his innocence, his upright- 
ness, his truthfulness, his righteousness, 
with all emphasis., What did his prayer 
mean? It was a mass of traditional 
phrases, that it was the correct thing to use 
on such occasions. Thus do men lie to 
God in the holiest words. They come be- 
fore God as the Gibeonites before Joshua, 
with old coats and clouted shoes, as if from 
a long journey. ‘‘Behold!’’ they say, ‘‘the 
evidence of the valleys of humiliation and 
sorrow we have traversed and the hights 
of spiritual experience, we have. scaled.” 
God knows they have put themselves to 





carried to great perfection, and many of 





very little trouble about it. In spite of. big 


words, they have just lived at ease in Zion, 
like theit fellows. We know a man who 
prays in the Janguage of his daily life for 
just what he feels his need of and with 
such expression of his inward feeling as 
corresponds to fact.” His prayers carry 
those that hear nearer to God and Cbrist 
than any cento of Scripture texts could do. 
They are full of reverence, often of ten- 
derness, never of cant. The true worship- 
ers are those that thus draw near in spirit 
and in truth. Much’ of our worship is 
false and formal because we have not 
striven to come in truth, in thorough 
veracity, and sincerity. God would have 
us so come. If our spiritual poverty leaves 
us too poor to bring ‘“‘akid or a young 
bullock,” he would have us offer ‘‘a pair 
of turtle doves or two young pigeons.” 
But under the new dispensation, as under 
the old, he accepts of no borrowed sacri- 
fice. What we offer must be our own. 
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“THE GRACE OF RECEIVING.” 


BY MISS M, E. BENNETT. 





(SUGGESTED By H. H."s Lines In “ THE INDEPEND- 
ENT” OF JULY!8TH.} 
‘ GrvE me to drink,” He gently said. And she, 
Who wondered at this strange receiving 
grace 
In One she counted of an alien race, 
Replied : ‘‘ How is it thou dost ask of me?" 
He answered: “ Ifit had been thine to see 
The Gift of God thatis within this place, 
And who it is thou talk’st with face to face, 
Thou would’st have asked, and I'd have 
given thee.” ‘ 
“TI would have given thee!’ 
shown 
The secret of all grateful sweet receiving: 
The real giver, giving for love’s sake, 
Is glad, in very tenderness, to take— 
Such self-surrender is in true. relieving, 
Blest that to give and take are bothits own. 
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A CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





Ah! here is 








By way of sharp commentary on my 
last article, there has fallen into my hands 
the newly-printed Report of our Board of 
Publication. As a Presbyterian pastor 1 
receive it officially, and I propose to show 
in no doubtful language what it says and 
what it means. 

Enclosed in it to me, as to others, comes 
a tract—a theological treatise, rather—on 
the ‘Doctrine of Election,” by the Rev. 
David McKinney, D.D. And Lask at once: 
“Why should this tract be there at all?” 
Consequently, I examine the tract with 
care, and it is plainly a setting forth of 
Old School opinions on this subject, as I 
shall have pleasure in proving by immedi- 
ate quotation. 

Dr. McKinney preached this tract asa 
sermon before the Synod so recently as 
1845. During this period of thirty years 
which has since elapsed there have been 
** three thousand copies distributed (see ad- 
vertisement on page 2 of tract). The Board 
announce (page 20 of Report) that ‘‘in this 
tract the cardinal doctrine of election is so 
stated and explained as to remove misun- 
derstandings and make it appear, 4s it is, a 
doctrine of God’s grace that should fill the 
heart with gladness.” How it fills the 
heart with gladness can be best learned 
from its own pages. It is the only doctrin- 
al publication of the year, aside from “ Pre- 
pariug to Teach.” 

Waiving the probability that in thirty 
years Evangelical Christian statement may 
have become more wise and charitable, it 
does seem singular that a tract prepared 
back in times of division and on the Old 
School side of the house should now be 
issued by our Board of Publication. It is 
well known that, while the New School 
statement of the doctrine of ‘election is 
by no means Arminian, it is by no 
means concordant with the doctrine of 
a limited atonement. But this tract of 
Dr. McKinney’s teaches directly and infer- 
entially an unconditional election (involv- 
ing unconditional reprobation as its correl-~ 
ative fact), and it maintains that Christ 
died solely for the elect. On many parts of 
the discourse there can be no conflict 
of opinion among Presbyterian Calvinists. 
Its first division is the question: “Hag 
God an elect people?” This is, of course, 
answered in the affirmative. 
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The second head—‘t What are we to un- 
stand by Election?”—needs a moment's 
notice. Dr. McKinney says (p. 91): 

_“‘ Not the claims of justice nor the worth 
of the person chosen, but the elector’s own 
estimate of things, his own preference, hig 
own mind: determines the choice. + . 
Election is, then, the taking of one and 
the leaving of another, and implies free- 
dom on the part'of the elector to choose or 
to refuse. Hence the choosing of one does 
no injury tothe other who is not chos.- 
en’’(!) 

Methinksif Dr. McKinney were the ragged 
child of his own illustration who was not 
chosen he might be filled with anger, mor. 
tification, and some very bad. passions, 
And if he'were the ragged child who» was 
chosen he might beunduly proud, haughty, 
and vainglorious. On ‘his own showing, 
then, there would be a rankling sense of 


injustice or a destructive uprising of selfish. 


pride under such mysterious and arbitrary 
choosing, éither of which it would be far 
from Godlike to excite. And it must be 
plain that here, at once, Dr. McKinney 
predicates election on the bare capricious 
ness of the Almighty. He destroys the 
essential attractiveness of truth. He even 
says, in italicised sentences, which I give 
verbatim : 

“ Election, then, is a choice to favor from 
among those who have no claims, It, hence, 
does no injury to such asare left. . . . 
Election is, then, the choosing of some of the 
human famity to the i st of the divine 
Saver, while others of haman family are 
left in the situation in which they previously 
were. 

Compare with this Prof. Patton in ‘‘ Pre. 
paring to Teach” (p. 288), in explanation ol 
the Sublapsarian view: 

‘Out of the mass of fallen humanity 
God has predestinated some, they say, to 
eternal life. This is the doctrine of our 
Standards, and we believe of the Scriptures. 
‘God, having out of his mere good pleasure 
from all eternity elected some to. everlast- 
ing life, did enter into a covenant of grace 
to deliver them out of the estate of sin and 
misery, and to bring them into a state of 
salvation by a Redeemer.’” 

He is a strong literal advocate of ‘this 
doctrine of exclusiveism, as thus legally 
stated. He holds its logical results to be 
that ‘‘the wicked’ acts of men are fore- 
ordained and overruled” (p. 290), and that 
‘*regeneration is the result of a direct 
exercise of divine power. The soul is 
passive. There can be no coworking in re- 
generation” (p. 284). This is also the view 
beld by Dr. Hodge at length (“‘ Theology,” 
Vol. IT, 313 ff.). It certainly, with all its 
deductions and conclusions, is the scheme 
taught by Dr. McKinney and published’ by 
our Board of Publication. It has no fel- 
lowship and no sympathy with the New 
School fulness of atonement or with the 
chain of doctrinal statements of which 
that forms the first link. There are Some 
who still think that it directly produces 
either Phariseeism or Antinomianism, or 
else helplessness and despair. 

This is the theology that teaches God is 
power, rather than that God is love. Let 
me, then, contrast with it that opposite sys- 
tematic theology exemplified so admirably 
by Dr. Van Oosterzee. He says (‘‘ Christian 
Dogmatics,” I, 271): ‘‘ For dogmatics the 
recognition of this truth [that God is love} 
is of preponderating importance, because it 
affords at the same time a satisfactory 
starting-point for further theological in- 
vestigation.” 

“The decree of God,” he says again (Vol. 
I, p. 840), ‘‘ provides for the free action of 
man as a rational and moral being, and 
the science of faith justly rejects every 
mode of conception whereby one of the 
two factors of the world’s history is 
degraded to a purely imaginary power and 
the utterance either of the religious or of 
the moral feeling is denied.” 

And the main difference between Old 
School and New School—one not easily ap- 
preciable under a mass of technicalities—is 
right in this matter of election. To ascribe 
sovereignty to God, irrespective of his lov- 
ing nature, irrespective of the manner in 
which he made man, irrespective of all the 
other associated doctrines and ideas of sal- 
vation,may be done in the same language by 
both Old School and New School. But 
when in this tract of Dr. McKinney’s we 
have the exact inferences and arguments 
of Hodge, Patton, etc., we may be reason- 
ably alarmed about the Propaganda which 
has been created at 1834 Chestnut Street, 
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Philadelphia; Let Dr. Van Oosterzee speak 
once more (Vol. Il, p. 451); ‘‘ To be elected 
according to the Gospel is always some- 
thing joyous, never anything. frightful, 
and the doctrine of reprobation in the sense 
of gemina predestinatio is only a logically 
natural but not on that account an abso- 
lutely irrefutable conclusion to the.contrary, 
against which religious as well as moral 
consciousness must, of. course, be opposed 
and for which at least not. a single word of 
the Saviour himself gives a claim. Even 
in accordance with the confession of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, God reveals not 
his arbitrariness, but his justice, ‘in that 
he leaves the others in their fall and 
destruction, since they have cast themselves 
therein’” (Heidelb. Cat. Ars. 54), Here 
it is plain that man ‘‘casts himself therein,” 
not ‘‘ has deen cast therein.” 


There is not a characteristically New 
School man who will not repudiate Dr. 
McKinney’s tract in all its“ inferential 
teachings and in the substrata of doctrine 
upon. which it rests. And yet heré is a 
campaign document, folded. inside the Re- 
port of our Board of. Publication “and 
smoothing gently the surface of Calvin’s 

‘“decretum horribdile”. in the interest of— 
what? 

But I am not trough quoting from its 
pages, nor from the Report. Ast6‘heathen 
persons, Dr. McKinney says ( (p. 26): 


“Those other. sheep were the i innumer- 
able company whom the Father had given 
to. him in Gentile land, they having been 
ordained to eternal life throuch faith, and 
to whotti be would send his Gospel by the 
hands of his servants, and whom he would 
convert by the energies. of his spirit, and 
who should thence believe and be saved.” 


“Jt is tocall the elect that. the Scrip- 
tures were written, and that: ministers are 
sent and the Gospel: preached and the 
Holy Ghost given” (p. 36). 


4. “The doctrine of election is so good 
and so glorious that to bear any opposition 
at all it must first be perverted. . . °. In- 
ferences are drawn and caricatures are ex- 
hibited. By ‘such unballowed efforts a 
glorious. doctrine is torn to. shreds and 
patches. and, bespatiered with mire and 
overwhelmed with,things odious, and thus 
presented to the wondering gaze of men to 
be repudiated. Or, rather, a monster is thus 
created and by an unhallowed tongue is 
baptized with the name of election, and is 
thus exhibited to the world and maligned 
and cast out as evil” (pp. 40, 41). [ Query. 
By New Schoot Mea?) 


One would like to confront the intoler: 
able dogmatism of all such. presentations 
of doctrine by the words of poor vexed 
Job: ‘No doubt but ye are the people and 
wisdom stall die with you. Butol have 
undetstaiding as well as you; I'am not 
inferior to you; yea, who knoweth not 
such things as these?” For the fact is 
unmistakable that this tract on eléction is 
inclosed for a purpose and its usual smooth 
language aud generally, persuasive tone are 
adapted: to produce but one: impression— 
that the-doctrine of God’s predestination 
can be stated in no other orthodox way, than 
that of Dr. David McKinney I 


There lies open before mé as I write the 
old ‘* Triangle,” published in 1816. “I am 
tempied to quote a few.lines from it, by 
way of peroration: 


“*But,’ says the advocate of these 90 truly 
tremendous and detestable tenets, ‘ this is 
Calvinism; and ‘dare you dispute "Calvio ? 
To which I reply: ‘If Calvin believed in 
these doctrines, which we deny, he must 
have derived bis ligt therein; for aught I 
know, from the flames of Servetus ; indeed, 
they more resemble. the light of ‘infernal 
than celestial fire. ..... The whole of 
their doctrine, then, amounts.to this, that 
a man is, in the first place, condemned, in- 
capacitated, atid eternally reprobated for 
the sin of Adam; in tlre next place that he 
is condemned over again for not doing that 
which he is totally, in all respects, unable 
todo; and, in the third place, that he is 
condemned, and doubly and trebly con- 
demoed, for not believingin a Saviour who 
never died for him and with whom he bas 
vo more to do than a fallen angel. . . 
To this it is proper,to add, that they are 
‘tenacious of their own opinions and intol- 
erant of those of others in no ordinary 
gegree. ” 


Iam sorry to be yaa compelled, in the | 


jnterest of truth and justice, to throw.a 
trifle of light on this new illustration of 


aié Jesuit policy pursued by some one—, 


name vaknown— within the bounds of the 
Presbyterian Church. Ido this, as I have 
done the rest, under my own proper sig- 
pature, because the truth demands et all 


at these miserable endeavors to promote a 


‘in continual danger,” says,the ‘* Triangle,” 


‘School men could: reasonably; ask in this, 





times an open frankness like that of our 
Lord and Master. The heart grows sick 


pet sectarian theory under . the guise of a. 
zeal for the faith and in the very face of 
a sacred agreement to the contrary. The 
time will come when this buying and 
selling in the midst of the temple of the 
truth shall have its overthrow. ‘‘ Weare 


‘fof mistaking authority for evidence and 
the opinions of men for the Word of God.” 
Forgiye me if I emphasize, this by a final 
citation from the Report (p. 14). It refers 
to. the revised edition of Dr. Gillett’s ‘* His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church.” This 
has been carefully expurgated by ‘‘Rev. 
Alexander T. McGill, D.D., of Princeton,” 
who “kindly gave the volume a thorough 
reading, for the purpose of noting any- 
thing that might need. omission or modifi- 
cation.” Now Dr. Gillett’s absolate fair-,, 
ness and thoroughly unbiased historical 

style has never before this bei questioned; ' 

but the Board have secu fit to‘! revise” it ; 
and to ‘‘ expunge anythingike! a partisan; 
tinge, to render the work unexceptionable 
to the whole. church.” Aad then Dr. Mc- 
Gill naively adds:.‘‘I am happy in testi- 
fying that candor, amity, and a truth-loving 
heart have conceded everything that'‘ Old 


revision.” 

Under the reflected tizht of ‘the | ‘‘ canii- 
paign document” of 1875 these words look 
differently from what they, would have ap- 
peared beneath the -Reunion, honeymoon 
of 1869. 

Curcago, ILL. 
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THE QUESTION OF RANK: 


BY PROF. JAMES ORTON, 








_ Every animal is: perfect in’ its kind and 
in its place. Yet we recognize @ gradation 
of life. Some animals are manifestly supe- 
rior to. some others, But it isnot so easy Lo 
say precisely what shall guide us in assort- 
ing living forms into high and low. Shall 
we make structure the criterion of rank ? 
Plainly, the simple, jelly-fish is beneath. 
complicated man. An ounce of muscle is 
worth- a pound: of protoplasm, and a grain 
of nervous matter is of more account than 
a ton of flesh. The intricate and: finished 

build of a horse elevates him’ immeasur- 
ably above the stupid snail. “The repétition 
of similar parts, as in the worm, is.a sign 
of low life. Sovalso a prolonged posterior 
isa mark of interiority,; as ‘the lobsters are 
lower than the crabs, snakes than lizards, 
monkeys than apes, - The, possession -of. a 
head distinct {rom the region behind it is a 
sign of power; and in-proportion as the 
fore-limbs are used for héad purposes the 
animal aseends the scale. Compare the 
whale, borse, cat, monkey, and.man, 

But shall the fish, never.rising aboye the 
monotony of iis daily swim, “be allowed 
to. outrank, the skillful bee? Shall. the 
brainless, sightless, almost, heantless, am- 
phioxus, because it is 9 vertebrate, be al; 
lowed to;stand nearer to man than the ant? 
What is the. possession of a back-bone to 
intelligence? ‘No good reason can be given 
why, we| might, not, be. just as intelligent 
beings: if: we carried, like.the insect, our 
hearts in our, backs and.our, spinal cords in 
our breasts. . So far as its activity is. con- 
Gerned, the brain. might be as effective if 
spread out like a map as packed into its 
present shape. Even animals of the same 
type, as vertebrates, cannot be ranked a¢- 
cording to complexity. For, while mam- 
mals,on the whole, are superior, to birds, 
birds. to reptiles, and reptiles to fishes, they 
are; not. so in every respect... Man himself 
isnot altogether at the head of creation, 
He is inferior to the brutes in some points. 
We. carry about in our bodies embryonic 
dtrictares. ‘Thus, the embryo bird has its 
bones full of marrow, as we, bave all our 
life long;-but afterward, they, become hol- 
jow ait-sacs. ‘Sq feathers are more com- 
plex than hairs.. That structural affinity 
‘and vital dignity, are not always parallel 
‘may be seen by comparing an, Australian 
andia Evropean. 


lations to the external world are,. more 


| more lively than the busiest man); but by 


| school, and: wore upon her back the litle 

Function is the test pose "Not mere 
work, however, for we mast consider, its | 
quality and scope. Aa animal may, be, said | 


organization, variety and amount of power. 
are secondary to the degree in which the 
whole organism is adapted to the ciream- 
‘stances which surround it and to the work 
which it.has to do. 

Ascent i in, the animal scale is not a pas- 
sage from animals with simple organs to 
animals with complex» organs; but from 
simplerindividuals with organs of complex 
function, to; complex individuals. .with 
organs of simple function—the addition as 
we ascend being not function, but of parts 
to discharge those functions, and the ad- 
vantage gained not ahother thing done, but 
the same thing done better. Advance in 
rank is exhibited not by the possession of 
more life (for some animalcules are ten times 


the setting apart of more organs for special 
purposes. The higher the animal the 
greater the number of parts that combine 
to perform each function. The power is 
increased by this division of labof: The 
most important feature in this specializa- 
tioh’ ig the tendéncy to concentrate the 
nervous energy toward the head (céphalt- 
gation). It incteases as we pass from ‘the 
oyster up to maa, 

“As a rule, fixed species dre inferior to the 
free, water spécies. to Jand speciés, frest- 
water ‘adimals to mariné, arctic forms to” 
eopigal, and the herbivorous to’ the car-" 
nivorows. Précocity is‘a dian of ‘tn ferior- 
ity. Coihpare ‘the chicks of thd “hen and 
the ‘robth, a ‘colt ‘with a kitten, the com- 
paratively well developed caterpillar with 
the footléss tub of the bee. Among in- 
vertebrates, “the male is frequetitly fnferior, 
not only ‘in size, but also in grade of organ. 
ization, Animals having a wide range as 
to climate, altitgde, or depth are commonly 
inferior tg those more restricted. Math is @ 
notable éxteption. ' 4 





“WE WILL ENGLISH TROT.” 
BY Many 8: DEERING. 





WE were not sure that we needed riding 
lessons. . One of us was born tq the owner- 
ship of a pony, and had long ridden upon 
New Jersey roads under the care of a car- 
riage driver. The. other, living when a 
child for a-year upon a Georgia planta- 
tion, had learned riding as a.matter of 
course, at the same time that she learned 
| to eat persimmons. A. few lessons in later 
years at the hands of genuine riding-mas- } 
ters, added to constant practice’ upon 
country roads, bad given fearlessness and 
ease in controlling horses. 

But in Germany this winter the excite. 
‘ment of planning,.a summer excursion 
through Norway to the midnight sun was 
| one day at.its hight. . We wha Jove eques- 
trianism were to accompany on horseback 
our friends who should travel by cariole. 
« Doyou know the English trot? said 
g gentleman at the dinner-table. We con- 
fessed our ignorance ; but suggested that, as 
@ quick canter is good for. thirty, or forty 
miles. in America, -it ‘could be applied 
equally to Norway roads, 

“After you have ridden for two or three 
days you will care less for the grace of the 
¢anter.than for the ease of the trot,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ You would do well to take a 
few lessons of Herr Fritz, and ‘afterward 
you needn’t use your knowledge unless you 
choose. Fritz is a wonderfully thorough 
teacher, but, a little gruff.” 

_ After some consultation we decided upon 
the purchase of tickets. We explored the 
stables, without finding Herr Fritz or any- 
body else but a groom who spoke Swabish, 
It’s as well. to see German stables as ‘Ger- 
man pariors, we. reflected, A few German 
gentlemen, booted and spurred, were sitting 
about upon handsome horses, waiting for 
the doors to open and let them. into tbe 
street. A few German ladies were stand- | 
ing here and there, waiting for the doors to 
open and admit them to the ring. Nobody 


as well as another in this country. At the, 
entrance stood.a little girl, guarding a baby- 
carriage, of white willow, with blue silk’ 
curtains. . The girl had just come in from: 


knapsack, so like that of & 80 ier, which 
forms part of eyery,school-outff, holding’ 
books, pencils, . wt gundries, he wore 
warm woolen gloves; but, like women and: 
children, of the lower classes, almost Wwith- 


wag in haste. One time, will answer quite | 


possession of any covering for her head. 
Upon the stable-floor, near by, lay in a 
little fluffy heap the duvet, or feather-bed, 
which forms the covering of these little 
carriages, as of all the beds in all the 
houses. A German baby lay in the car- 
riage, and we paid it avisit. Soon after 
birth all babies, being warmly and loosely 
dressed, are placed upon a small pillow. A 
linen cloth, previously placed under the 
pillow, is folded about it, up from the foot 
and over from the sides, making a little 
roll, Bright ribbons are then bound about 
the pillow, to keep the cloth in place and 
to serve as an ornament. ‘It was a peace- 
ful little bundle, bound with broad red 
ribbons, that lay smiling up at us from ‘the 
carriage. Seen from the American stand- 
point, its prospects in life were dreary; but 
the little creature takes the confinement of 
all its limbs witha stolidity which ina baby 
grown up comes to look like philosophy- 
In the same stolid or philosophical: spirit 
she will by and by carry her burden of 
fazots, which grows larger as she grows 
older; draw wearily behind her‘a’ heavy 
wagon; or harness a cow and share ‘her 
burdens, if she be so’ fortunate as“to have 
a cow; and so grow into '# typical German 
jwonian of the humblest rank, barebeaded, 
tugged, and ruddy. Perhaps she will be 
quite as happy as if educated to advanced 
American ideas, and so constrained by “ self- 
respect” to bend all day over a sewing: 
machine’ tn’ a little, ill-ventilated room, up 
six flights of stairs, or to stand all day be- 
hind a counter, where she may, at least, 
dress like a lady. 

. But there was our English trot. 

After various inquiries, in English and 
French, directed to persons who spoke 
only Germano, we left the ‘stables proper, 
and mounted a flight of narrow stairs, 
leading, apparently, to the roof. A sud- 
den turn brought us face to face With'a 
servant girl; in short dress reaching just 
below the knees, red stockings, and heavy 
felt shoes. She was slowly washing dishes 
from a great wooden tub. The tub stood 
upon a low bench in the hall, and as often 
as she wiped a plate she carried it through 
an adjoining room into a closet. Notable 
stood near to save time and trouble and 
stéps; but, haying never heard of modern 
conveniences, she is quite satisfied. 

‘* Where is Herr Fritz?” we found Ger- 
| man enough to ask. 

‘* Bick,” was the reply. ‘“‘Pil call the 
Frau,’ And sie slowly disappeared. 

We waited ten minutes. We had ample 
time to study the neat little kitchen, with 
its stoné floor, a great bright range, three 
walls lined with row upon row of shining 
brass plates and pans, held to the walls'!by 
wooden bars runving from side to side, a 
table and a few chairs, and in one ‘corner 
a broom made of corn, but round’ arid 
plump—as convenient for sweeping as a 
crowbar. At the tablé stood # woman 
makjng thin cakes, which she placed in 
Jong rows upon a flat tin without sides, 
putting a tiny slice of citron in the ‘middle 
of each and sprinkling all with coarse su- 
gar. We gaw three large tins of' these 
cakes prepared; put one above another, the 
first at right. -angles to the second, and laid 

upon ‘the arms of the servant-girl; who, 
with these and with a large bundle upon 
her head, set out, smiling, for the bakery. 
The woman in the kitchen, having given 
us the salutation usual in Swabia—“*Griie 
Gott, Fraiilein !’—seemed to have’ become 
quite unaware of ourpresenice. We seemed 
further than ever from the’ “rising 
trot.” Suddenly, just as we’ had’ directed 
‘Our attention through the window to the 
crows, and the Prussian soldiers, and the 
heavily-laden women and animals outside, 
there came through the halla woman in 
morning dress, with a beavy fur cape 
about her shoulders, pouring a flood 
of Swabian German about us “as 
she came. No, we told her, we didn’t 
Speak German. So she explained io rapid 
French that her husband was sick, but 
would’ be better to-morrow.’ We took 
our tickets and made an appointment for 
next day. We had spent two hours, and 
had done nothing but console ourselves 
with the idea that it is ‘as well to see some- 
thing of German kitchens while looking BS 
priors and stables. 

The next morning found us at the proper 








varied, precise, and fitting, Complexity of 


ong exception, she made no pretense to the 


"place at the proper time?” The’ Frau gave 
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us riding skirts and escorted us through 
the stable to the “ring.” The ring, how- 
ever, is & long parallelogram, and he who 

would go around it in the proper manner 
comes to inscribe an ellipse in a rectangle, 

In the middle of the arena stood Herr 
Fritz, arrayed in velveteen of a gray shade 

tinged with dark green, A tall beaver bat 
and high riding-boots rendered perfect the 
jockeyish effect, the only thing out of char- 
acter being a pair of blue glasses. A few 

horses carrying ladies were cantering 
slowly around; and a few gentlemen lin- 
gered, before leaving the field to ladies 
only. Two horses were waiting for us. 
‘Guten day, ladies!” exclaimed Herr 

Fritz, who had learoed his English in New 
York... “.Bitte come bere and go up.” He 
assumed that we bad not ridden before, 
and we discreetly left bim in ignorance. - 

** Now, so-0-0/” he said, having given 
us detailed instroctionsin mounting. Away 
went everybody at a gallop, andI soon 
found that;my horse had no appreciation 
of the English language. I tried French, 
but with no better success. 

“* Wa-a-it! I don’t know that driving,” 
said Fritz... ‘‘ Where is your bridles!” 

Ltriumphantly showed him my bridle, 
gathered in..my left hand after the most 
approved American fasbion. 

* Nein; nein, Fraiilein f’ be cried. ‘‘ That’s 
bad.. Pat de leettle finger into dem reins 
and de tumb.anter. Den hold your hand 
straight and go. . Your left rein takes de 
herse to your right; your right rein takes 
de horse to your left.” Sol learned that 
my previous driving was to serve,in my 
present state, as nothing more than a 
troubleto me. The bridle is held by the 
little finger and the thumb and the hand 
is,held with the thumb uppermost. The 
horse. is guided by the rein which falls 
upon the side of his neck. If one would 
turn to the left, the whole hand must be 
carried very slightly to the left, so tighten- 
ing the right rein over the horse’s neck and 
leaving the left rein loose. If to the 
right, the left rein is tightened and the 
right rein Jeft.loose. For the first five 
minutes my little finger slipped out of 
place, my thumb turned to the side, after 
the old fashion, and I invariably drew the 
left rein when I should bhaye drawn the 
right. I cantered along regardless of 
everything but the altempted guidance of 
my horse. ms 

‘*Now,” said Fritz, ‘‘ we will English 
trot. Vhipyour horses; vhip ’em!” 

Then, placipg himself in the middle of 
the ring, he roared in exact time with the 
step of the horses: ‘‘ Rrrise wp in de sattle! 
rrrise up in de sattle! rrrise up in de sattle! 
upper! higher! apper !” 

Having been taught that I must on no 
account rise in my saddle, I found this even 
more difficult than holding my little finger 
in position; and. between the two difficul- 
ties | was so torn, and distraught that I 
ended by clinging to.the saddle, and going 
round the.ring in a manner that was utterly 
comical even to mein'my trials, What it 
must have been to those looking on I can’t 
imagine, 

4** No-o-o-0/” shouted Fritz, in a frenzy, 
and he trotted a few steps, jumping when 
he would. haye.me rise. ‘Bring me my 
horse! Sooo-0/ Now vhip’im! Let de 
horse keep de sattle while you goes up. 
Hin, zuei! ein zweil ein zwei! ein zwei! 
BRRISE up!” 

We went around several times, we who 
had ridden for years and who weren’t sure 
that we needed riding lessons, merely stay- 
ing in our saddles, without regard to little 
fingers or thumbs. Herr Fritz looked des- 
perate and I was sorry for him. I think it 
was my pity for him that inspired me to 
gather all my energies and rise in the sad- 
die in time with the step of my horse and 
with that despairing “ein, zwei!” It was 
like reaching the calm waters of a harbor 
after encountering astorm outside, It was 
like riding in a carriage with sofest cushions 
and easiest springs sfter a New England 
pic-nic party ina hay-rack., Fitz was de- 
lighted. 

‘* Now, Sitzen sie ganz still! nicht rise 


up! Vhip ’im jetzt! 0-0-0 ist good! Sie 


eanst canter; Sie need canter nicht more, 


iTrnrotl” 


At last Fritz was satisfied that our sud- 
denly-acquired knowledge was substantial. 





Subsequent experiences strengthened our 





faith in trotting and our enjoyment of 
its comforts. And to those ladies who 
would know all the charms of horseback 
riding I heartily recommend the English 
trot. YetI would pray that it be never 
necessary for anybody to learn at the same 
time tbat and the Continental mode of 
driving. 


THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY MISS FRANCES BE. WILLARD. 


EVERYBODY has beard of the Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade, and, widely as opin- 
ions differ, almost everybody believes it to 
baye been an inspiration from ‘‘ the Power 
not of ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” A phenomenon no less remarkable, 
though certainly much less remarked, has 
succeeded the crusade; indeed, has been 
aptly termed “its sober second thought”; 
and it isthe phenomenon of organization. 
The women who went out by an impulse 
sudden and irresistible to pray in the 
saloons became, as weeks passed on, im- 
pressed that theirs was to be no easily-won 
victory. The vastness of the undertaking 
grew upon their thonght. The enemy was 
rich beyond the utmost limit of their 
powertocomprehend, He had upon hisside 
not only “the majesty of law,” but the trick- 
ery of politics and the leagued strength of 
that almost invincible pair—appetite, avar- 
ice. He was persistent, too, determined to 
‘*fight it out on this line” even to the last 
dollar of his enormous treasure-house 
and the last ounce of his political 
power. And he was like the Hydra of 
classic story: while they were cutting 
off one of his monstrous heads, 
another would grow to full size from the 
stump they had last severed. But these 
women believed in God, and in themselves 
as bis chosen instruments for the down- 
fall of this nineteenth-century Goliath. 
They loved Obrist’s cause, they loved the 
native land that bad been so mindful of them, 
they loved their sweet and sacred homes. 
So, though they had only come forth as 
skirmishers, they soon fell into line of 
battle; though they had hastily gone out 
for a sudden assault, they buckled on the 
armor for the long campaign. The “‘ Pray- 
ing Bands”—earnest, impetuous, inspired— 
became in afew months the *‘ Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions,” firm, cour- 
ageous, and in for a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together. The name is full 
ofmeaning. ‘‘ Women’s,” inthe belief that 
this special power has been chosen of God 
in this special emergency; ‘‘ Christian 
Temperance,” so that His name, which has 
been the talisman of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, and His Gospel, which is the cure in- 
fallible for the weakness of the inebriate 
and the selfishness of the rumseller, may 
be en:blazoned on our banners; “‘ Union,” 
so that the denominationalism which has 
separated may be forgotten in the love 
that shall unite us as we march against 
our common foe. With marvelous rapid- 
ity these unions have multiplied in 
the fifteen months since the enthusi- 
asm of the crusade crystallized into 
this form, so that now there is hardly 
city or town from Bangor to San Francis- 
co which has not at least the nucleus of a 
“© Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
with its prayer-meeting for a rallying 
point, its reformed men, its juvenile work, 
perchance its reading-rooms, temperance 
restaurant, or friendly inn. 

More than this, conventions resulting 
in permanent organizations have been 
called in eighteen states, and arrange- 
ments are making for the organization 
of all the other Northern and Middle 
States within this season. Still fur- 
ther, a Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union has been formed by dele- 
gates from all the states organized up to 
November last; and this national organiza- 
tion has presented to Congress, through its 
committee, a petition signed by hundreds 
of thousands in all parts of the Republic 
for special legislation against the sale (not 
the drinking, please notice. No interfer- 
ence with “personal liberty,” only with 
impersonal ‘‘license”) of intoxicating 
drinks. ‘It has also sent out a plan for the 
organization of ‘Juvenile Temperance 
Unions” ona basis sure to prove interesting 
to our young folks; and has begun the pub- 
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lication of an organ which shall be the ex- 
ponent of its aims and methods, The Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union, published by the 
presideot of the National Union, Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer, of Philadelphia, and edited 
by Mrs. Jennie F. Williog, of Illinois. 

Are there not readers of this brief sum- 
mary of what the temperance women of 
America are attempting in Christ’s name 
who will join their ranks, giving some of 
their spare time to the organization of a 
union in their own locality ? Information 
as to methods, documents, etc., will be 
gladly sent by the corresponding secretary 
at Chicago. 

The spirit of this new movement is 
shown in the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, November, 1874, at which time the 
National Union was organized: 

“ Resolved, That, recognizing the fact 
that our cause is and will be combatted by 
mighty, determined, and relentless forces, 
we will, trusting in him who is the Prince of 
Peace, meet argument with argument, mis- 
judgment with patience, denunciation with 

ndness, and all our difficulties and 
dangers with prayer.” 


THE DYING SAINT, 


“BY J. W. DE FOREST, 
('* Kennst du das Land wo die Oitronen biitthn 9" — 
GOETHE.) 
Kxnowest thow the: land whence no mortal re- 
turneth, 
Beyond the dark portal, beyond the great 








sea, 
Where judgment arraigneth, where punish- 
ment burneth, 


Where firmaments wither and Hell bends the 
knee? 


‘Knowest thou its terror? 
Lknoyw it, I know; 
‘Thither, my Redeemer, with thee dare I go. 


Knowest thon the land where the anthems are 
thunder, 
Where saintly harps peal, angel trumpets are 
blown, 
Where the starry crowns bow, the serapbim 
wonder, 
And the Infinite shines on his terrible throne ? 
Seest thon its splendor? 
I see it, I see; 
With thee, Intercessor, there could I be. 


Knowest thou the land where aboundeth Life’s 
river, 
Where the weary find rest, the just are 
secure, 
Where joy smiles immortal and praise sings 
forever, 
Where all knowledge is holy, all being is 
pure? 


Lovest thou its pureness ? 
I love it, Llove; 


Oh! there, Divine Brother, with thee would I 
rove. 


THE STEPPING-STONES IN THE 
STREAM. 





BY THE BEV. EDWARD A, RAND. 


A MOTHER in a dream thought she was 
crossing the waters of death, when lo! in 
the stream she saw stepping-stones 1!’ Plant- 
ing her feet on these, never touching the 
water, she safely crossed. I seem to see 
to-night that dark, swift-running stream. 
I hear plainly its rushing. But‘how shall 
we cross? When some little group comes 
to a wide, brawling brook in the country, 
the largest and strongest will lay stones in 
the water for the crossing. The elder 
brother among the children does this. 
Watching the dark stream to-night, I see 
the light of a beautiful Presence flashing 
upon the waters, and-One ‘‘ mighty tosave” 
lays stepping-stones in the stream. As he 
lays each stone, I hear his sweet voice. 
Now he says’: ‘‘ When thou passest through 
the waters [ will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 
Agaimhe lays a stone, and I hear his words; 
‘*T go to prepare a place for you.” It is 
our elder brother going before and laying 
the promises from shore to shore. On 
these stepping-stones many are now cross- 
ing. ‘* The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak,” lately said a dying one. §‘*Can’t 
you pray ?” they asked her. ‘‘I can’t.” She 
was too weak. ‘‘Can’t you trust the One 
you have trusted?” ‘‘ Yes, I can trust him.” 
And a smile broke over her face, as if light 
from the other side had just then shot 
across and encompassed her. She felt the 


stones beneath her feet and went over | 


“dry-shod.” “And now, as'l look, a-flood 
of glory rests on’ the river. Out of it, 
broad, lustrous, firm, rise the stepping- 
stones, 








Christ’s people are crossing, and I seem 
to catch their exultant cry: ““ Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Kine Aris. 


As everybody is now looking earnestly for- 
ward to the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 in 
Philadelphia, where the most interesting ob- 
jects for Americans will be those which dis- 
play the improvements we have made in art 
daring the past hundred years, it will be 
profitable to consider what Professor Langl 
says in his official report on the fine art de- 
partment of the Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
In remarking on the influence of French art, 
Professor Langl says: “As long as industry 
does not produce its forms and its workmen in 
the country itself it will not be national.’ 
He found the Hungarian portion of the art ex- 
hibition wholly wanting in nationality, be- 
cause the Hungarian artists have reeeived 
their training exclasively in other countries, 
But even Hungary hes turned in the right di- 
rection, and bas established a royal state 
drawing school and a school for teachers 
which are beginning to influence the forms of 
industry. His words are full of portent- 
ous meaning for American artists, who stren- 
uously avoid everything that is native or 
national and feel that their only hope of 
attdining to excellence in art is to go-to 
Europe and follow the teachings of some 
French, German, or Italian master. Whatever 
else we may have to show in Philadelphia 
next year, our artistic productions, we fear, 
will only prove that we are less American and 
original now, afier a century of independ- 
ence, than we were a hundred years ago, 








...-In Professor Langl’s report hg speaks 
of American art as it was seen at the Vienna 
Exhibition, confining his remarks altogether 
to the artistic displays made by Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Philadelphia, whose artistic ‘‘sins’ 
against everything like good taste made one’s 
hair stand on end.” He says that ‘‘ drawing is 
better taught in Massachusetts than anywhere 
else in America’’; but that in the matter of 
art schools ‘‘America is still upon the lowest 
stage.” New York was not thought worth 
mentioning, and for a very good reason—the 
artists of this city did not think it worth their 
while to send anything to Vienna. As a matter 
of fact, it should be known to Professor Lang! 
that New York bas thé best organized art 
schools inthe New World. Notwithstanding 
the fact that England originated world’s fairs, 
she made very little show at Vienna, though 
her colonies were well represented. Professor 
Lang! doubts whether she wil} ever lead in art 
and art industry, for, though an art-loving, she 
is not an artistic nation. France and Germany 
are far in adyance of her and.many of ler 
leading art manufacturers are foreigners, 

....The National Academy of Design: has 
heretofore furnished good opportunities for 
artstudents; but under the management of the 
present officers of that institution there seems 
to be a lack of energy, which has led to the 
formation of an “ Art Students’ League,”’ which 
may lead to some important results. The 
council of the Academy having decided not to 
open the Department of Schools until next 
December, instead of the usual time in: Oc- 
tober, the League has undertaken to form 
classes under the instruction of Professor 
Wilmartb, and the school of the League will 
be opened,on the 15th of September next. 
Rooms have been secured at. the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, where 
classes will have opportunities for study from 
the nude and draped model, in composition, 
perspective, etc. The League has issued 
circular, in which it is said: 

Tt is intended to place the advantages of 
this society within the reach of all who are 
thoroughly earnest in their work, both ladies 
and gentlemen. The question of dues will, 
therefore, be managed as economically as is 
possible under the circumstances. 

‘* All art students whose characters are ap- 
proved of are eligible for membership, and,-as 
it is considered desirable to strengthen the 
society 48 much as possible at present, all per- 
sons receiving this circular are cordially in- 
vited to correspond with the secretary of the 
society, with the view of becoming members.” 
The officers of the League are Edward Pres- 
cott, chairman, and Jos, A. Kernan, secretary. 


....The British Museum has just acquired 
an artistic treasure of great importance in the 
shape of arelic of Egyptian sculpture of the 
Ptolemaic period. It was brought to England 
by the celebrated traveler Salt and is described 
as a fragment of a small life-size statue in 
black basalt, representing the lower part of the 
body and the legs to the knees, in an unusually 

ect state, the work showing more anatom~ 
ay detail than is commonly seen in ancient 
tian statues, and the surfaee is finely pol- 
ished. Dr, Birch, who was present at. 
considered it to be an example of the Ptolema- 
ic time ; and from the hieroglyphic 
it was not @ king or g deity, but some officer of 
State, mY ’ jay ettt ‘sadl 
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Diblical Resenveh. , 


An article in the Journal des Débats, by 
M. Phillipe Berger, gives a good deal of infor- 
mation respecting the great collection of in- 
scriptions discovered on the site of ancient 
Carthage by M. de Ste. Marie, first dragoman 
of the French consulate at Tunis. Some years 
ago, in digging wells along the seashore, the 
Bey of Tunis discovered about two hundred 
pyramid-shaped stones, covered with inscrip- 
tions. As no sufficient care was taken of 
them, the stones became scattered among 
natives and tourists. Subsequently explora- 
tions were meade by M. Beulé, Sir Nathan 
Davis,and others, resulting in the discovery 
of a large number of new inscriptions. Of 
these some are in the British Museum, some 
in a museum at Constantine. At the instance 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, M. de 
Ste. Marie a few months siuce made a new 
search, and succeeded in finding many more 
inscriptions than those of all the preceding 
searches together. Over two thousand bave 
been already received at Paris. The excava- 
tion was made op the spot where M. Beulé had 
opened his trench—in the Via Ccelestis, be- 
tween the ancient Forum-and the Chapel of 
St. Louis. At the very start a Roman wall 
was found, built of the débris of statues and 
steles, whence they obtained nearly as many 
{ascriptions as stones. The inscriptions are 
not, however, as valuable as they are numer- 
ous, Theyare mostly votive records, present- 
iug scarcely any more variation than the names 
ef the different persons offering and of the 
various deities to whom the offering was paid. 
Some appear to be ready-made formulas, with 
blanks left for the names of 'the offerer and the 
god, to be filled as occasion (or the purchaser) 
should require, The main value of the in- 
scriptions appears to consist.in what we may 
term their contribution to Phenician palex- 
ourapby, especially with regard to the transi- 
tion from the older to the new Punic alpha- 
bet. The figures and carving on the stones 
aresaid to be of some importance, as illustrat- 
ing the arts and daily life of the Carthaginians 
by representations of various implements and 
symbols, The date of the stones is thought by 
M. Berger to be just anterior to the close of 


the last Punic 
vefore Christ. 





ar, orabout the third century 


.---A little more than a year since a very 
peculiar and interesting stone was discovered 
among the ruins of Carthage, bearing a Phe- 
alcian inscription, in elegantly carved letters. 
{tia an irregular diamond-shaped fragment, 
showing the ends of seven lines of one column 
and the beginning of eleven lines of another. 
The stone, is in the possession of Signor 
Angley, Italian vice-consul at Goletta, the 
port of Tunis. Though only two lines are 
complete, enough remains to show that it was 
4 programme of exercises of a series of sacri- 
ficial feast days—probably a festival week in 
Spring time. The words and phrases legible 
closely resemble those used in Exodus and 
L:viticus, in directions given for tabernacle 
service and offerings. The two complete lines 
read “the fourth day’ and ‘‘the fifth day,” the 
reat being too fragmentary to make a translation 
interesting. Among the familiar expressions 


are the words for **seethe,” “sanctuary,” | 


‘bread of frankincense’ for *“‘ cake of frank- 
incense,”’ ‘‘ curtains,’ ‘‘chamber” (both the 
ordinary one for inner chamber and the 
Phenician form of the Chaldee word for the 
chamber in which Daniel prayed, in Dan. vi, 
10) ,** linen,”’ ‘*covering’’ (of the tabernacle), 
“‘gweet incense beaten small” in. nearfy the 
words of Lev. xvi, 12. Simple. bread, honey, 
and fair white figs were also used in the. sacri- 
fice. A breken place looks as if.it might be 
filled so as to read ‘* badger skins,’’ etc., as in 
the Pentateuch. In Phenician words closely 
resembling the Hebrew are mentioned ‘‘ fresh 


sprouts of fruits of the sanctuary”—as if the 
feast were one of first fruits. Upon the stone 
occurs the first Pheenician example of a com- 
mon Syriac adjective meaning “fair.” The 
word cun occurs here, as elsewhere, in the 
sense of “to be,” 


...-The almost incredibly cruel punishments 
spoken of in the prophet Daniel, without a 
hint that they were strange, are abundantly 
confirmed by the Assyrian monuments. On 
page 168 of George Smith’s “ History of Assur- 
banipal” (which book is composed entirely of 
Cuneiform texts) is the following passage : 

-“Saalmugina, my brother rebellious, who 
made war with me, into a fursace fiery burn- 
4ng they threw him and destroyed his life.” 
On the next page, 164, itis related that some 
of Saulmugina’s followers escaped at first, so 
that they were not thrown into thé flames; 
but that.the gods caused them all to perish in 
divers ways and “ not one escaped—not a rem- 
nant gotaway.’’ Many of them, indeed, were 
“¢ cast into the den of lions.” On page 166 the 
text reads ; 


«The rest of the people alive among the 
bulls and lions, as Sennacherib, the tater of 
my father into the midst [of them to 
throw, lo! again I [follow in his ooteteps, 4 
those men.inio the midst [of them} I threw. 





At the meeting recently held in London 
of the admirers of Lord Byron, the: poet, for 
the purpose of raising the requisite funds for 
placing a monument over his burial-place in 
Huckoal church, among other distinguished 
persons was “General’ J. Grant Wilson, of 
New York, who pledged £500 from America, 
one-fourth of the sum required toward the 
memorial.” In noticing this generous pledge 
of our enthusiastic countryman, The World 
says: 

‘“We are not clear who General J. Grant 
Wilson, of New York, may be; but if he is in 
the habit of recklessly pledging himself to 
the payment of sums of money in this way, it 
is clear how he comes to find a residence 


abroad more convenient and agreeable than a 
residence at home,”’ 


But all Americans are not. quite so ignorant as 
the writer of this mean paragraph in The 
World. General Wilson is well-known to the 
readers of Tae INDEPENDENT, at least, from his 
contributions to this journal. He is known, 
too, as the editor of Halleck’s poems, and for 
his active services in causing the erection of the 
monument to the poet’s memory in Guilford. 


..-.Mr. M. D. Conway enjoyed the privilege 
ofan intimate personal acquaintance with the 
late Professor Cairnes, whose recent death has 
been the cause of fresh praises, both in Eu- 
glend and in this country, on his essay on: 
slaye-holding, which was the means of gaining 
many friends for the Union cause in England 
during the rebel war. Mr. Conway says, in his 
last London letter to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, that be lived a long time in the same house 
with Professor Cairnes, and in describing his 
last hours says : : 

“His fine humor and happy disposition de- 
fied the very agonies of death. Not long be- 
fore he sank into unconsciousness he enjoved 
a hearty laugb, when a letter was read to him 
from some venerable female relative io Ire- 
land, sugnesting that he should call im a cer- 
tain well-known revivalist, and adding that 
when Peter was sent for by Cornelius, not only 
he was converted, but elso his family and. 
friends. ‘The suggestion that his family and 
friends around him at the moment stood in 
need of the revivalist’s attendance was droll 
enough to amuse.the Professor, even as he 
was sinking out of life.” 


----The London Academy says: 

"The newspapers chronicle the fact that 

Lord Walter Campbell, third son of the Duke 
of Argyll and brother-in-law of an Englisl 
P » has. b a partoer io am English 
stock-broking firm. ‘This. is better than the 
aristocratic custom which prévailed in the last 
century of marrying a ‘city madam’ to recruit 
a broken fortune, And, although an exactly 
parallel case might be hard to find, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the English nobility 
has always held iteelf aloof from eyery branch 
| of commerce,” 
The singular thing about this announcement 
is the remark that “an exactly parallel case 
might be bard to find,’ when & case exactly 
parallel is furnished by the second son of the 
same Duke of Argyll; who’ became a partner 
in a. wine-seller’s firm, two or three years since, 
in Glasgow: Lord Walter ,.Campell did not 
marry a “city madam”; but he did. marry the 
daughter of a Scotch, manufacturer, by whom 
he probably got the capital necessary for going 
into business as a stock broker, 


..«-Mr. James. Parton, who used to be 
known as ‘‘ Fanny Fern’s husband,’ although 
he is likely to be remembered by his own -writ- 
ings when.her’s are forgotten, is reported to 
have become a permanent resident of New- 
buryport, in Massachusetts. ‘This old town 
appears to have a peculiar charm for literary 
people, though what the charm is beyond that 
of perfect quiet and a geveral,look of decay it 
would be hard to discover from a chance visit. 
Perhaps it is the renown that attaches to the 
old town of having been. the home of Lord 
Timothy Dexter, of Caleb Cushing, and of 
Major Ben Perley Poore that is so attractive 
to quiet people of literary taste. ' . 


....Mr. M. D. Conway says, in noticing the 
departure of Moody and Sankey from London: 

“| will say this for Moody, he has done the 
most incessant and arduous work. To-.the 
best of my knowledge and belief, he has not 
been paid for it in British gold and will not 
be; and, though bie mission in London has been 
a failure, so far as bis alm was concerned— 
there having been no revival here at ali—he 
has done a good service in showing up ‘a great 
deal of decorous bypocrisy and humbug by the 
contrast into which it has been brought with 
an honest, Outspoken, unflinching, logical pub- 
lication of Christian dogmas with one tongue, 
instead of the usual two.” 
But it will be news to most readers that there 


was no revival in London. 


...-Dr. Emil Bessels, of “ Polaris” celebrity, 
recently arrived'in Washington, after one. of 
what may almost be called his annual ship- 
Wrecks. It was his fifth marine disaster. He 
was wrecked on the coast of Norway, some 
years ago, on a dredging expedition, and again 
in the North Sea, while on a similar expedition. 
Ona third occasion the ship in which he was 
crossing the ocean was abandoned @ hulk mid- 
way. For the fifth time be.es d with little 
else than his life in the wreck of the ‘‘ Saranac,” 
io the North Pacific, frustrating an undertak- 
ing which gave promise of many important 
_sclontific repulte, 











Ms. Darwrs has recently published. a 
work on “ Insectivorous Plants.” He has been 
experimenting jally with Dr » and it 
is thought has settled some mooied points. 
His observations have been mainly made on 
D..rotundifolia. Some, haye contended the 
glandular hairs, which undoabtedly lean in to, 
ward a captured insect, are simply drawn there 
by the struggles of the captive. Mr. Darwin 
proves this to be wrong. The slightest touch 
of @ gland, even by a *dbstance so minute 
that the finest sense of touch in the buman 
being failed to find it, would be sufficient 
to draw the surrounding glands toward 
the disturbed: one. Water does not dis- 
turb: it;' but other inanimate substances 
will. ‘Fine dust from powdered glass will pro_ 
duce the motion. Mr. Darwin, however, finds 
no motion in any part of the leaf but the 
glands and connecting hairs, and in this te- 
spect fails to corroborate Mrs. Treat’s (of 
Vineland) observations. She found the leaf of 
Drosera fliformis turn from side to side accord- 
ing as animal matter was placed.on either side, 
getting up to. the matter in little over an hour. 
Mr. Bennett’s notice reads as if Mr, Darwin 
experimented with the D. flliformis, as Mra, 
Treat did; but it seems to have been with D. 
rotundifolia, and the two species: may not have 
exactly identical powers. In connection with 
this matter, we may note that, some recent, ob- 
seryations on Droseras in their native places 
by, Mr. Meehan before the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences are reported in the 
daily papers. He found one solitary. speci- 
men of D. filliformis with an insect caught near 
the apex of a leaf by its coiling over and thus 
holding itin its folds: Mr. Darwin has tried 
to’ settle the question of digestion in these 
plants. That the animal matter rapidly dis- 
appears after being caught by the leaves is 
set clearly at rest by the observation of Canby 
and others, and it is quite clear that this de- 
struction is by a process similar to digestion, 
Mr. Darwin bas called in chemical aid, and 
finds the decomposing power so similar in all 
its phenomena to that of digestion that he 
does not hesitate to say they are the same. 
If, now, only organs can be found, asin ani- 
mals, through which the digested material is 
carried into the system for nutritive purposes 
the evidevce would be.complete. Leaving 
out, however, all consideration as to how these 
observations of Mr. Darwin’s will help certain 
theories, the long and patient. investigations 
which have resulted in this work entitle the 
author. to the gratitude of lovers of science, 
who always welcome facts of-every kind, 


.s.eAn article In the American Naturalist for 
August, 1875, by Henry Gilman) treats of arti- 
ficial perforation of the cranium after death 
as practiced by some aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country, A circular flaring aperture is 
fonnd in the top of the skull, of varying size,, 
from one-third to one-half an inch in diameter, 
central in position, apparently made with some 
blunt stove implement. The writer cites sev- 
eral instances of this curious thing in skulls 
exhumed in Michigan. .None of the skulls in 
the two largest ethnological collections in the 
United States (those of the Peabody Academy 
and Smithsonian Institution) show the peculi- 
arity, which appears to have been before un- 
kown in’ ‘this’ country. Such @ trepanned 
skull, however, had been found by E. G. 
Squierin Peru; while a late communication 
by Praniéres'(de Mavejols) treated of the curi- 
ous artificial perforations common in the neo- 
lithic skulls of the Lozére. * In these cases the 
perforations were an inch or more fn diameter ; 
and the resulting rings of cranial bone, worked 
with flint tools and seemingly designed as 
amulets, were found with the’ skulls. The 
operation was conducted during life and 
aiter deatb, upon adults aud infants alike; 
the singular fact being that men of the pol- 
ished-stone age practiced. trepanning, either 
asa surgical operation or as a super- 
stitions custom. But Mr. Gilman main- 
tains that in his Michigao crania the perfor- 
ations are peculiar in some respects, being 
inyariable in position and always made pos 
mortem, which, of course, would not have been 
the case had the operation been one of trepan- 
ning in any surgical sense. He alludes, in ex- 
planation, to’ some superstitions respecting 
ingress or egress of the soul after death, there 
being a belief among some Indians that there 
are two souls, one of which visits the dead 
body. But then the question arises: Why was 
pot the perforation constant or, at least, more 
frequent? — : 


...-Dr. 8. H. Kidder, United States Navy, 
recently returned from Kerguelen’s Island, 
where he was stationed for a time as naturalist 
of the American Transit-of-Venas Expedition. 
His collections, which have also reached Wash. 
ington in-safety, are of much interest, parti- 
cularly in'the department of ornithology, to 
which the Doctor paid speeial attention, He 
has slready thoroughly ejaborgted this pert of 
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his material, and his report upon the subject, 
now in press, will appear in a few days, under 
the editorsbip of Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., 
who made the identification of the species, 
The avatomy of birds, long a rather under- 
done field of research—perhaps in consequence 
partly of the supposed close conformity in 
structurein animals of that class—has been 
given new impetus during the last two or three 
years. Various. memoirs of importance have 
appeared, throwing much new light mpon the 
subject and having special bearing wpon the 
difficult matter of classification of Aves. Among 
notable contributions in this department we 
may mention W. K. Parker’s elaborate ‘ Mo- 
phological Elements of the Skull’); W. 
Marshell’s ‘ Beobachtungen iiber dem) Vogel. 
schwanz, in which the arrestation.or con- 
fluence of the caudal vertebre of recent 
birds is compared with the elongated and 
freely mobile bones of the Archzopteryx; the 
same author's treatise on the bony chambers 
of the skull of various birds; R. J. bee’s re- 
cearches On the sense of sight in birds; M. 
Jonbert’s, on the curious nervous and vas. 
cular structure of the bill of Platalea;, and A. 
H. Garrod’s several papers on the position of 
the nasal bones, characters of the‘afotid 
arteries, and disposition of the thigh mti8cles— 
all of which mattérs, in this author’s' hands, 
are made the basis of general biological‘ con- 
clusions touching the classification of Birds. 


-»--The latest exhumations of whieh; we 
have word are those made by. Dr. H. ©.,Yar- 
row, of the Wheeler Explorations, who has 
; just returned to Washington with several tons 
of ethnological material collected near Santa 
Barbara, Cal. The objects consist of a large 
series of buman crania, and an immense num- 
ber of implements, utensils,and ornaments, 
such as jars, vases, mortars aud pesties, spear 
and arrow-heads, etc. These are of people 
who lived near the seashore, deriving their 
subsistence partly from the ocean and partly 
from hunting-grounds back of the sea; the 
date of the interments being uncertajn: as 
yet, but supposed to be subsequent to1540. 
The people were not Pueblo Indians, .no 
traces of adobe structures having been found. 
The sites of burial were ‘generally indicated by 
ribs of whales, apparently placed to mark the 
spot. Bones and implements’ néarest’'the 
surface were mostly found in a confused state, 
while lower down the skeletons and accompahy- 
ing utensils were undisturbed, leading to the 
inference that the same spots had been long 
used, earlier interments having been disturbed 
in the preparation for latef ones. The sérics 
of objects are designed, we understand, for 
the Smithsonian Institution and National 
Medical Museum, ‘at Washington, and will 
doubtless be made the subifect of a spécial 
memoir by Dr. Yarrow. 


. .».--According to Professor Decharme, when 
a roll of, bibulous paper is placed with one ex, 
tremity .dipping. inte carbon disulphide, the 
liquid. rises. by capillary attraction, and after 
a. few minutes the paper is. covered at, its, 
upper end .with a layer of a white semi-, 
crystalline substance. This substance is ice, 
its formation being brought about-by the cold 
resulting from, the evaporation of the diaul- 
phide over an extended porous surface, con- 
densing aud freezing the aqueous vapor of the 
atmosphere. ‘The temperature of ‘the air was 


68° F.; but the phenomenon appeared at various 
temperatures, 


..J/The seales of fishes, upon whi¢h much 
stress has been laid by various ichthyologiste/ 
as an important means, if not a basis of classi- 
fication in that group, have been lately investi< 
gated afresh by E. Baudelot, who has. published 
his researches in the Archives de Zoologe Lzpéri- 
' mentaleet Générale for 1873. ‘the.third:part of 
this memoir is on the Valeur Relativement.ala 

ion of the various forms of the scales 
of bony fishes. His conclusions in this re- 
spect are that characters drawn from such par- 
ticular modifications as, for instanée, the 
Ctenoid or Cycloid are far from essing the 
importance which has been attributed to them, 

....Some interesting experiments have lately 
been made by M. Barthemy on the rupture 
of vessels by freezing of water. His conclu- 
sions are thus stated : (1) Water cooled below 
zero cobtinues to dilate. (2) Water comipressed 
is frozen at lowér and lower temperatures. 
(3) Water enclosed in a vessel will not be en- 
tirely frozen, the increasing pressure retard- 
ing the point of freezing In a as the 
temperature is lowered. This presents strik- 
ing analogy to ebullition, which caunot occur 
in a closed vessel. (4) The rupture of vessels 
is caused by the pressure of the liquid nucieus 
forced into the less cold parts of the apparatus. 


...-The British Admiralty ordered the pub- 
lication of a sort of manual of instruction for 
the scientists of the North Pole Expedition. 
The ornithological portion, thie only one which 
has reached us, possesses the highest author- 
ity, being prepared by Prof. A. Newton, of 

, England, one of the most scholarly 
of English ornithologists. .,Though limited in 
scope, in the nature of the case, the brochure 
constitutes a very valuable ‘treatise of prac- 





tical beating upon the whole subject of Arctie 
ornithology, : 





. of the manner in which the Methodist laborers 














Hiissions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The London Times 
writes from Karaman, under date of June 14th, 
having just passed through a considerable 





part of thé great central plain of Asia Minor, ; 


which fortwo years has been devastated by 
famine. In many parts of the country hesaw 
evidences*of a bountiful harvest soon to be 
reaped im ¢:but on inquiry he found the sur- 
vivors of’the famine living on the very edge of 
starvation while the crops were ripening. 
Much of the land, however, is devoted to pas- 
turage, and here the effects of the famine have 
been the most terrible: During the winter of 
1873-4 the snow lay on the ground four feet 
deep for five months. This unusually severe 
winter, following’ upon a  long-continued 
drought, ‘caused the death of almost all the 
cattle,and thus brought starvation upon the 
people. The correspondent writes: 

“ Four'days back I rode for nearly five hours 
through an absolutely solitary district. The 
villages were there ; but there was not a man, 
not a sheep, not even & goat to be seen. It 
was ag lonely as if it had been at sea. Yester- 


day agnin I had the same experience for four 
hours and a half.’’ 


Many died in their homes or in the immediate 
neighborhood. ‘“ They were iound dead all 
about the mountains,’’ said one informant. 
Those who escaped to the largest towns died 
fn great numbers of hungeror of typhus. ‘Of 
the little children who died no account was 
taken” Evenif there had been a proper will 
on the part of the Turkish authorities to re- 
lieve the people, there was a lack of roads and 
railways over which to carry supplies; but 
there Was little will to help. The chief ac- 
tivity of the government was displayed in the 
endeavor to grind the taxes out of a starving 
people: Those who survive are in most cases 
heavily burdened with debts and are sfill in 
great need of assistance. Mr. Langdon J. 
Ward, treasurer of the American Board at 
Bosten, receives contributions for the relief of 
such sifferers as are within reach of the Amer- 
ican missionaries. Thus far $6,150 have been 
sent in to him. 


«-»Reyv. James H. Ballagh, writing to The 
Sower, from Yokohama, speaks of the great 
interest felt at Yedo in the hearing of the 
Gospel. Several. brethren of Rev. Mr. 
Thompson’s church have a dozen preach- 
ing. places in various parts of the. city 
and the other missions are similarly active. 
The newspapers are largely occupied with 
religious discussions, which are conducted 
entirely by unbaptized persons. Two papers 
are. exclusively devoted to opposing the traths 
of Christianity—one published by a body of 
priests and the other by the Department of 
Religion. One good result, however, of this 
discussion has been the breaking up of the 
great Religious Department, a combination of 
all sects—Sintoo and Buddhists—against Chris- 
tianity. Each sect is now released from any 
obligation to the others, and this will weaken 
their power considerably. The case’ of the 
two elders, Okeena and Ogawa, charged with 
violating the burial law of Japan, ‘has not yet 
beén settled, although they have been sum- 
moned to Yedo for a third hearing. Their 
crime consists in having entrusted the remains 
ofa woman to an American Christian, instead 
ofa Bintoo or Buddhist priest, for burial. Two 
new church edifices were about to be opened, 
one at Yokohama and the other at Yedo. 
Much zeal was being manifested in the con- 
gregations and a large class of catechumens 
were being prepared for baptism. 


...-It is well known that ino the hardest 
mission field in India, the Northwest Provinces, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is making 
comparatively rapid progress. A writer to The 
Tndian Evangelical Review gives some aceount 


carry on their work. They endeavor to make 
a break into some caste—as, for instance, the 
low-caste emigrant Sikhs of Moradabad and a 
similar low caste in the Budaon district. 
Having made a start in some such caste, they 
work on, within its limits, from family to fam- 
ily, until Christianity becomes a power in that 
caste and begins to propagate itself through 
social and household influences, Marriage 
customs are found to bea very great hinder- 
ance to the Gospel; Girls command. price 
and are married very early, and parents are 
often unable to withstand the temptation of 
selling their daughters to heathen. This leads 
to many exclusions from the church. Every 
year, however, makes the Christian sentiment 
stronger, and the hinderance will gradually dis- 
appear. 

..esA letter from Bishop Hare dispels the 
impression that the Sioux Indians can easily 
spare the Biack Hills of Dakota, which they 
are now asked to sell for $25,000. Their reser- 
vation proper is not 250 miles square, and a 
great portion of this land isan inhospitable 
waste—treeless, sun-baked in summer, frozen 
in winter, and supplied with turbid. and alka- 
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treasure which the Sioux posséss ; not, indeed, 
en account of the gold which they may hide, 
but on account of their forests and streams 
and fertile land and coolness in summer. The 
Bishop fears that the price for these favorite 
lands will be paid io blood, rather than in 
money. Itis much to be deplored that the 
encouraging mission work among the Sioux is 
in danger of being wrecked in order to satisfy 
the greed of frontier speculators, 


-.& telegraphic dispatch from Santander, 
Spain, reports the detention of Protestant 
books by the customs authorities of that place, 
and states that the position of the Protestant 
minister in that city has b very i 6, 
through the intrigues of Romish clergymen, 
who are endeavoring to drive bim out. This 
minister is the Rev. W. H. Gulick, of the Amer- 
ican Board, whose interesting tour among 
the converts in Asturias we recently reported. 
Advices from Madrid, however, state that the 
attempt to repeal the act of religious toler- 
ation has failed. The Alfonso Government 
stands in the attitude of a persecutor who 
dares not strike. 





.-The Methodist Episcopal Church, says 
the Missionary Advocate, has over 140 Christian 


among their Hindu sisters. This number is 
composed of thé wives of missionaries, agents 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
wives of native pastors, and over a hundred 
native women laboring as Bible-readers, medi- 
cal assistants, and teachers. ‘In making eétt- 
mates of the future progress of Christianity in 
India it is of importance to remember the new 
element which has entered into missionary 
opéerations—women working for women. 


---»The Methodist Episeopal Church South 
makes the following report of its missionary 
work in China, American missionaries, 2; 
native missionaries, 5; native teachers, 3; 
Bible-women, 3; schools, 4; pupils, 64; sale 
sion stations, 5—Shanghai, aches, Karding, 
Nansiang, and Tumsaw—all situated in the 
Proviuee of Kiang-see.. There are 8 churches 
and 86 churchmembers, not including pro- 
bationers. The mission publishes a periodical 
called The Chinese Globe Magazine. The appro- 
priation for 1875-76 amounts to $7,500. 


... The Methodist gives an extract from a 
pamphlet by Rev. Canon Scott Robertson, 
from which it appears that the total contri- 
butions for foreign missions in the British 
Isles during 1873 ‘amounted to $5,160,880. 
This sum is classified as follows : Church of 
England Missions, $2,231,440; Joint Societies 
of the Church of England and Nonconform- 
ists, $661,320; ‘Nonconformists, $1,542,585 ; 
Scotch and Irish Societies, $666,105; Propa- 
ganda of the Roman Catholic Church, $58,980 





-.--A worthy evidence of a missionary’s love 
for his work was givén by Dr. Schneider, of the 
American Board, when, after 40 years’ service in 
the Turkish field, he relinquished his weéll- 
earned rest, and returned from the United 
States to fill a vacancy at Marsovan. This was 
in 1873. For a year he gave his abundant labors 
to the seminary, bringing to the work his rare 
acquaintance with the Turkish language. We 
regret to learn that increasing infirmities have 
recently compelled his second retirement from 
the missionary service. 


.»..1n March, 1867, the Patriarch of the Cop- 
tic Chureh made a bonfire of Bibles and other 
books in Osioot, Upper Egypt, thinking thus 
toput astopto the circulation of. the Scrip- 
tures and the evangelistic work. That bonfire 
excited curiosity and advertised the books, 
Since that time 16,731 volumes of the .Scrip- 
tures and religious and educational books have 
been sold.in that part of Egypt and vena 
“e received for them. , 


..Dr. Post, writing to The Hvangclist, men- 
tions that the Nusairi Christiaus who had been 
drafted into the dragoon corps of Beirut are 
allowed to attend Protestant services. “They 
have generally been at their place during the 
morning hour of worship. Lately two of them 
have deserted. It is supposed that they Have 
run away to their homes, and it now remains 
to be seen whether the government will reopen 
a troublesome question by causing their re- 
arrest. 


..The missions of the. Reformed Oburch 
are carried on in China at Amoy, io India in 
the Arcot district, in Japan at Yokobama and 
Yedo. There are 11 stations, 15 missionaries, 19 
assistant missionaries, 6 native ministers, 55 
eatechists and Bible-readers, 36.school-teachers, 
25 churches, and 1,369 communicants,. The 


-missionary physicians treated 11,304 patients 


during 1874. 


..«-A well-attended. conference.on Christian 
literature was held at Allahabad onthe 24th 
and 25th of February, to consider what steps 
should be taken for increasing the supply of 
Urdu and Hindi Christian literature... The- 
various tract, Bible, mission, and publishing 





line waters. The Black Hills are the only 


societies were represented, 


women engaged daily in spreading the Gospel. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered byus an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


RECENT FICTION.* 











WE have bad occasion, from time to time, 

to remonstrate in these columns against 
what has seemed to be a persistent purpose 
on the part of certain of our writers of fic- 
tion to hold up life at Washington in a 
light unwarranted, as we believe, by the 
facts; and, by the inaccuracy. of their 
presentment, to bring our society into rid- 
icule and contempt among persons at home 
and abroad who rely upon novels in form- 
ing their opinion of the condition of Ameri- 
can politics and social science. ‘The 
Gilded Age,” the work of two of our clever- 
est writers, isa notable example of novels 
of this class ; and not even Sardou’s“ Uncle 
Sam” was a more gross: caricature of 
American life. Avother book of the sort 
was Mr. J. W. De Forest’s clever ‘‘ Honest 
Jobn Vane,” printed in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, and, therefore, acquiring no little pres- 
tige of authority. Mr. De Forest has now 
seen fit to continue his delineation of the 
worst pictures of life at the Capital’ in 
Playing the Mischief, the novel which stands 
naturally at the head of our list. The per- 
son who plays the mischief is Mrs. Augustus 
Murray, widow; young, pretty, dishonest, 
and with a claim to engineer through Con- 
gress. The reader first makes the acquaint- 
ance of this person on a railway train; and 
before be turns the last page of the volume 
learns how she got her hundred thousand 
dollars, becomes engaged to two men at the 
same time while loving a third, and settles 
down at last a8 & prominent and somewhat 
notorious woman in Washington society. 
Mrs. Murray meanwhile drives one of her 
two lovers into mental derangement, and 
incurs the suspicion of worrying to death 
a poor old aunt, whose aged husband, a 
clergyman, soon follows his wife. to the 
grave. This plot is expounded with no 
little skill, for Mr. De Forest is really one 
ofthe best of our novelists ; but the im- 
pression left on the'reader’s mind at the 
close is one of disgust, rather than of 
healthy reaction against vice. The heroine, 
after getting the amount of her rascally 
claim, prefaces her discarding of an old 
man who devotedly loves her by pirouet- 
ting around the room and throwing berself 
“into one of the wildest attitudes. of 
Tostée” and “looking for a moment 
superlatively wicked as well as bewitch- 
ing,” meanwhile playfully exclaiming: 
“What do you think of this fora Grande 
Duchesse?’”’ And yet she keeps out of posi- 
tive immorality. Washington is not in 
the condition of the Garden of Rden before 
Adam’s fall; but it is in no such state ds 
Mr. ‘De Forest and Mr. Clemens and Mr. 
Warner would have us believe. Politicians 
and lobbyists.may be and ought to be sub- 
jected to keen satire; but we derive a mora) 
lesson far more profitable from the con- 
templation of Mr, Curtis’s Honorable Abel 
Newt, for instance, than from the histories 
of Laura Hawkins and Josie Murray and 
Honest John Vane-combined, Mr. De For- 
est’s powers are so fine and yet so vigorous 
that we hope he will give us hereafter more 
books like ‘Miss Ravenel’s Conversion” 
and fewer like this one. 

Harwood is a second book by the author 
of ‘The Odd Trump,” a novel which, with 
a certain undue trippingness of style and a 
deficiency of elaboration, yet interestéd 
the reader in spite of its unlikeness to the 
majority of current works of fiction—per- 
haps in consequence of this unolikeness, 
The present story is not quite so good as its 
predecessor, but it is readable and not tire- 
some. The part of it which will attract 
the most interest, perhaps, is that com- 


* PLAYING THE MISCHIEF. A novel. « By J..W. De 
Forest. New York: Harper & Brothers: 1875. 

HARWOOD. A novel. By the author of “ The Odd 
Trump.” New York: E,J, Hale & Son. 1875. 

Miss ANGEL. A novel. By Miss THACKERAY. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1875. 

OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MANE Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 1875. 

WITHIN AN ACE. By MRs. C. JENKIN. prep 
Henry Holt & Co. 1875. ; 

WARD OR WIFE. A romance, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. 





prised in the first thirty-five pages, written, 
as is frankly admitted, to fill out the book 
enough to bring it up to a decent size. 
These pages giye an account, which we take 
to be genuine, of the author’s experiences 
in offering his manuscript to sundry pub- 
lisbers in this city, ‘‘ Fidler & Brothers” 
and ‘‘Pippinville’s..Hebdomadal” are 
pames very readily recognized; and, since 
the public always likes to read about the 
editorial sanctums of newspapers and the 
mysterious parlors of publishers, we do not 
see why this introduction to Harwood 
should not find favor with those who en- 
joyed Gail Hamilton’s ‘Battle of the 
Books,” Publishers and editors, mean- 
while, will be thankful for whatever serves 
to illustrate the difficulty of getting into 
print. 

Miss Thackeray is ‘one of those writers 
who, doing exeellent but modest work as 
they enter the literary field, continue to 
improve in a way gratifying to the friends 
of good fiction. . Miss Angel, Miss Thack- 
eray’s last story, is an. enjoyable work of 
art and an entertaining tale. It is not the 
easiest thing in the world to go back to the 
eighteenth century and write about real 
personages; but the story of Angelica 
Kauffmann is told in a way which does not 
bother the reader by anachronism or stiff- 
ness. The pleasure to be found in this 
attractive tale is enhanced by the excéllent 
engravings which accompany it. Seldom 
are woodcuts better in drawing and execu- 
tion printed in a paper-covered novel. In 
the picture facing page 91 Mr. Allingham, 
the artist, has shown himself specially suc- 
cessful in handling a difficult subject. 

The same week which brought us a novel 
by Miss Thackeray brought one from Miss 
Florence Marryatt (Mrs. Ross Church). 
Thackeray and Captain Marryatt were 
scarcely more unlike than their children; 
but, as ‘‘ Japhet in search of a Father” bas 
never lacked for readers, Mrs. Church's 
stories never will. Parts of this book fun- 
nily suggest the Katie King business at 
Philadelphia and the moral is the same. 
Another English novel, Mrs. . Jenkin’s 
Within an Ace, is included in, Henry Holt 
& Co.’s pretty and convenient ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour Series.” “Within an ace of losing 
the game” is the underthought which gives 
the book its title, which means that perpet- 
ual domestic discord between Armand de 
Jencay and bis wife was narrowly escaped. 
The last novel on our list, Ward or Wife, 
also comes from across the water. Itis a 
sort of obverse to Henry James’s ‘‘ Watch 
and Ward,” inasmuch as the watch fails to 
get the ward ‘to love him, although he ob- 
tains by his kindness an engagement, from 
which he ‘finally releases her. Tlieré’ is a 
little too much billing and cooing in the 
closing pages. 
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Tue fourteenth volume of “Little Clas- 

sics ” (James'R: Osgood & Co.) is devoted to 

Poems. No literary task is —pleasanter 
than the collection of good songs and ‘lyrics, 
and an editor of Mr. Johnson’s good judgment 
could not’ easily fail, in a book of this size, to 
put between the covers songs and poems of 4 
high average order of merit. The volume dif- 
fers from Mr. Palgrave’s peerless ‘‘Golden 
Treasury” by its greater number of’ modern 
lyri¢s and copyright American poems, its pub. 
lishers having in the latter department unri- 
valed facilities for selection from the authors 
represented on theirown catalogue. Of poems 
less commonly found in collections of the sort 
may be mentioned Buchanan’s _ beautifuy 
‘‘Langley Lane,” Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode, Owen Meredith’s ‘‘Good Night in the 
Poreh,”’ Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘ Divided,’ and Syd- 
ney Dobell’s ‘Home, Wounded.” Mr: John- 
son has included, besides these and ethers of 
similar fame, a goodly number of the old-time 
favorites, and his collection, as a whole, isa 
suceessfnl one, Mr. Francis M, Finch’s very 
musical ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray ’’ we should 
have been very glad to have had, as well as the 
single poem which represents him. 

...- Representative Names in the History of 
English Literature (Ginn Brothers) is the title 
of a volume prepared by Mr. H. H. Morgan, 
of St. Louis. It arranges in tabular form the 
names of many Of the most emjnent of English 
and American authors, the class of literary 
work in which they principally labored, the. 
form of their productions, the names of their 
most conspicuous books, and critical allu- 
sions to them by Mr, Morgan and others, 
“Critic, satirist, humorist, .sentimentalist, 
rhetori¢ian, metaphysician, physicist” are the 
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words used to describe the classes of the sev’ 
eral authors—a division convenient, rather 
than infallible. Thus Cowley is called a meta- 
physician, Dr. Johnson a sentimentalist, and 
Longfellow a rhetorician. It will be difficult 
to make these terms useful to young persons, 
while to older students they are not necessary. 
The chief value of the volume lies in its lists 
of the principal works of the various authors 
and in the selected critical estimates of their 
ravks. There are, of course, omissions in @ 
yolume no larger than this; but Mr. Morgan’s 
lists are quite full and misprints are fewer 
than one often finds in books of this nature. 
The dedication and the closing paragraph of 
the preface are not models of true literary 
modesty. 


...-Mr. John Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 
has long been almost an essentialin the library 
no work of its class, English or American’ 
being nearly so complete or trustworthy. It 
has been hitherto newly stereotyped through- 
out three times, and the several editions which 
have been called for have given Mr. Bartlett 
an opportunity to correct the volume from 
time to time and make better what was already 
good. The seventh edition which bas just 
been published by Little, Brown & Co., of 
which firm Mr. Bartlett is a member, has been 
much edlarged. Quotations from many new 
authors have been added and those writers 
already represented haye some of them been 
allotted alarge increase of space. New mat- 
ter is given in the notes and the appendix, and 
the index, already a model of completeness 
and accuracy, has been enlarged and Yevised 
throughout. ‘I have gathered a posie of 
other men’s flowers, and nothing but the thread 
that binds them is my own,” is the familiar 
motto on Mr. Bartlett’s title-page; but not 
one original book in a hundred is so useful or 
so creditable to its author as this compilation. 
The present edition, like that of 1868, is in 
type, paper, shape, and binding one of the 
most beautiful of American books. 

...-The papers on France and the French 
which Mr, Albert Rhodes has contributed from 
time to time, of late years, to The Galaxy, have 
won considerable attention. They have been 
bright and readable magazine papers and have 
also possessed more permanent value as accu- 
rate illustrations of contemporary life in the 
country whose people they describe, The 
French at Home (Dodd & Mead), while founded 
upon these articles, contains additional mat- 
ter. In Mr. Rbodes’s chapters we are told how 
the French live, eat, paint, talk, and act; and 
the book itself would ofitself have made plein 
what the preface states—that the author’s ex- 
periences were not those of a hasty traveler, 
but of a man who‘lived in France long enough 
to learn it thoroughly. 


.. Littell & Gay have published in covers 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth volume of 
Litttle’s Living Age, including the numbers for 
April, May, and June, 1875, Of the more im- 
portant articles it contains are “Arctic Explor- 
ation,” from: the Hdinburgh Review; ‘* Indian 
Missions,”’ from the Quarterly ; ‘‘ Livingstone’s 
Last Journals,’ from the British Quarterly ; 
“Modern Astronomy,” from the London Quar 
terly ; and ‘ Milton,” from Macmillan’s Maga- 
gine. Serial stories represented in its pages are 
‘Alice Lorraine’; ‘‘Miss Angel,” by Miss 
Thackeray ; ‘‘ Three Feathers,” by William 
Black; ‘‘ Fated to be Free,” by Jean Ingelow ; 
and ‘The Marriage of Moira Fergus.”’ 


.. Among new school-books issued in time 
for the fall term, Mr. Jobn A, Stewart’s Picio- 
rial History of the United States (J. H. Butler & 
Co.) deserves mention and commendation. 
The text of the volume is written in a terse 
yet clear and interesting style; a proper his- 
torical perspective is. maintained ; and there 
is an admirable freedom from verbiage and 
confusing multiplicity of useless detaiis. The 
accompanying illustrations are numerous and 
of good quality and the maps are of unusual 
excellence. How important this last feature 
is no teacher needs to be told. 


....My Unele Toby ; his Table-talks and Reflec- 
tions (Hitehcoeck & Walden) is a collection of 
the conversations and sayings of a supposed 
philosopher of a genial and practical way of 
thinking. Political asperity, the management 
of church fairs, the honesty of lawyers, the 
treatment of prisoners, the culéus of St. Mary 
the Virgin, the itinerancy, and woman’s rights 
are some of the topics on which Uncle Toby 
discourses. All his discussions are innocent 
and most of them profitable for parish reading, 
as might be supposed from their acceptance by 
the Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





NOTES. 


AN occasional correspondent sends: us from 
London, under date July 19th, the following 
interesting literary.and personal memoranda, 
which we gladly share with our readers: 

Bulwer, the novelist, left a yoluminous diary, 
from which his son; the present Lord Lytton, 








of the diplomatic corps, is making a selection 
for speedy publication. 

Tennyson’s wife has been seriously {ll for 
some time past, and is still unwell on the Isle 
of Wight. 

Lord Houghton (Monckton-Milnes), the 
poet, and his son will visit Canada and the 
United States during the present autumn, ar- 
riving in New York in October. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall received on July 
14th the testimonial fund raised by their En- 
glish and American friends, amounting to some 
eight thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Oliphant, the gifted novelist, resides at 
& pretty place near Windsor Castle. 

Robert C, Winthrop, of Boston, who has been 
making researches in Lincolnshire regarding 
os ancestors, is now making a tour in Scot- 

ind. 

Carlyle is in failing health. He walks out 
but little, taking his exercise chiefly in carri- 
ages that his wealthy friends send constantly 
to his door, 

William Allingham, the poet and editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine, has a revised and complete 
edition of his poetical writings ready for the 
press. 

8. Carter Hall, the editor of the London Art 
Journal, now republished by the Appletons, 
of New York, is preparing his memoirs for pub- 
lication. It will be a delightful volume, for 
he has known nearly all the ‘Mterery men of 
the present century. 

Lord Braybrooke is preparing a new edition 
of “ Pepys’s Diary,” with very considerable ad- 
ditions from the original MS., in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Coleridge’s son, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
is rector of Hanwell ehurch, near London, and 
his son hasan admirable school for English 
and American lads at Chertsey, in Surrey, En- 
gland. 

A meeting was recently held at Willis’s 
Rooms, in London, to take measures for erect- 
ing @ memorial of some kind over the grave of 
Byron, the poet, in the church of Hucknal- 
Torchard, where he is buried. Mr. Disraeli 
presided at the meeting and Trelawney, au- 
thor of the ‘“‘ Memorials of Byron and Shelley,” 
attended. He is about fourscore years of age. 
Earl Lovelace, Byron’s son-in-law, was also 
present, But Lady Blunt, daughter of Lord 
Lovelace and of Ada, “sole danghter,’’ et¢., 
in behalf of ber brother, Lord Wentworth, and 
of her cousin, Miss Leigh, the. poct’s niece, 
sent a letter to Mr. Disraeli protesting against 
anything being done toward raising any mon- 
ument besides the one already erected at Huck- 
nal by the poet’s affectionate friends. In the 
meanwhile, however, a committee has been 
formed, in spite of the protest of Byron’s 
grand-daughter, and William Cullen Bryant, 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, Hon. Robert C. 

Winthrop, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
have been requested to act as an American 
committee to co-operate with Mr. Disraeli and 
Earl Stanhope. 
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NOW READY: 


4 NEW VOLUME IN THE BRIC-A-BRAO 
SERIES. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
BY 


O'KEEFFE, KELLY, AND TAYLOR. 


With Portraits of Garrick, Foote, Moody, and Mrs. 
Abington. 


One vol., 12mo, cloth....... codename +++ -$1.50. 

The Reminiscences of these three writers are chief- 
ly concerning the theatrical celebrities of England 
during the last quarter of the last and the first quar- 
ter of the present century. O’Keeffe was a volum- 
inous and very popular dramatist, a writer of com- 
edies and farces; Kelly, one of the recognized com- 
posers of the time, always in demand as a singer, and 
an actor also; and Taylor, a well-known journalist, 
with whom theatricals and the acquaintance of theat- 
Trical people was literally a passion. Many of the 
great actors of the period are described, especially by 
Taylor, as well as a number of literary men. The 
volume is full of amusing anecdotes and gossip, all 
of which is as fresh as if it were here published for 
the first time. The illustrations, with the exception 
of that of Mrs. Abington, are reproductions of co- 
emporary portraits from Bell’s ‘* British Theater.” 

VOLUMES PRY. ISSUED IN THE SERIES 
1. CHORLEY, AND YOUNG. 2. THACKE- 

‘ac-simile 


PLAN 
RAY AND > Diceenn te (with fi 
ray). 3, MERIMER, 


h 7) > 
pennes ou 4 Illustrations). + KNIGHT and 
Pe 4 TMlustrations). Hack 1 vq, cloth, 
sold separately or in sets. 


The Second Volume of “Ancient History from 
the Monuments,” 


ASSYRIA, 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. By 
GEORGE SMITH, of the British Museum, author 
of “Assyrian Discoveries,” etc. 1vol., 12mo. 


George Smith’s marvelous skill in deciphering the 
cuneiform inscriptions containing the records of the 
Assyrian Empire has made him the most famous of 
living archzologists. His own explorations and their 
results were detailed at length in his recently-pub- 
lished “ Assyrian Discoveries.” In the little manual 
herewith offered to the public he writes the history of 
Assyria so far as it can be consecutively made out 
from the monuments which he has studied with such 
perseverance and success. No other scholar is capa- 
ble of telling the story sq succinctly and clearly. 
While the value of the volume will be recognized by 
the student, every intelligent reader will be grateful 
for such a careful collation of historical facts which 
have only been made accessible by recent researches. 

Just published: Nearly ready: 
ECYPT. PERSIA. 
From the Earliest Times |From the Earliest Period 
to B.c. 00. By 8. Brrcu,| to the Arab Conquest. 
LL.D. One volume,} By WM. Vaux, M.A. 1 


Rmo, cloth, with 12 N-| vol., 12mo, cloth, with 5 
lustrations............. $1. . 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
748 and 745 Broadway; N. Y. 


New Books. 


GEMS OF INDIA ; or, Sketches of Distinguished 
Hindu and Mohammedan Womén. By Mrs. EB. 
J. HUMPHREY. 4 illustrations. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
LIFE OF RUDOLPA STIER. From German 
Sources. By JOHN P. LACROIX. 12mo. Price, $1.50 
PREACHING: Manner and Matter. An address 
by Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., of the Fifth-Avenue 
Presbyterian church, New York. Delivered be- 
fore the Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N.J. Reported by William Anderson. 12mo. 2 cts. 
PREACHING TO THE MASSES, An add 
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THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


@ School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

offers a. systematic three years’ course of instruction 
fn agriculture 1 useful and ornamental gardening 
and stock-raisin, 

Special students may take any of the following 
a 
pr eee structure and diseases of domestic animals. 

‘of. SLADE. 
2. The tung! injurious to vegetation. Ass’t Prof. 


FARLOW. 

3. Agricultural Che mistry. Prof. STORER. 

4. Field and EB lessons on weeds and other 
plants of interest to agriculturists. Mr. WRIGHT. 

5. Excursions for the study of farms. Mr, WRIGHT. 

No expminstion is required for a mins’ to these 
courses; but students must be at least eighteen years 
of age. Fees will be remitted to indigent students. 
For further information address 


Prof. F. H: STORER, Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


Gospel Singer. |= 


+. PHILIP’ ‘PHILLIPS: 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath. Schools. 
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HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 


The next term begins the second Wednesday of 

ptember, 1875. Two full courses, Classical and Sci- 

entific. math Preparatory Department. Full Faculty. 
Tuition free. Boarding us low as elsewhere. 


For information or Catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D.D., President. 


INGHAM UNIT ERSITY FOR YOUNG 





Le, Rey, Genesee Cou N, Y. 
Full course ut Literary and Chey éal Study. Art 
penese occupies New and elegant buildings. Pro- 
of superior ability will take charge of the Art 
foneee Music a specialty. Diplomas conferred 
from this department. 4th tad opens Se eg I 
9th. Board and Tagitien TStioa $23 Send 
for Catalogue to MRS: E. E. STA 

STEUBENVILLE 9.) ) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
delightfully situated on 
the banksof re Ohio, wit a history and experience 
of forty-six sears, eee suneriog pdgantages | in both 
the commo! ental bran * Ft every 
needful comtarh. atthe very low rate o iy or the 
school year, includ ing board, room, and light—\ off 
we daughters of; clergymen. Thenext term opens 
Sept. 9th.« Send ea ue. Rev. ©.C, BEATTY, 

., LL.D., Sup’t. Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 


PENNINGTON SEMINARY and FEMALE 
COLLBGH. Delightful and healthful location. Su- 
peer paycationk advantages and home comforts. 
m oe An apt ar beping. Bept, Gute For ental on 

‘erm 0: ea gins atalogu 
address J, A. DitKS A A.M., OR Sinton N.J 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE for ee esand Gentiemen. $194 per year for 
— — mmon Hnglish. To prepare for college, 
ae for jifen Ly toe teuchers Six courses 














ors sant par fee Sept. 2d. Christian, but not 
3D. D., Fort Haward, N. Y. 
ASELL SEMINARY, .FOR YOUNG. WOMEN, 


Auburndale (near Boston), Mass. Attractive 
ome; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners, and morals ; nearly ull. Next 
ear ns ress ear 
? ARLES C. BRAGDON Principal. 








gpa aie, | UR CURE SS uae 

; 922 Chestract Street, | to pursue sjudies tin the Solid, or the Ornam 

Lee d Walker, ) RP TaP es, * i] Brenctas: end HARLES ¥. DOWD, A. M., Principal. 
EDUCATION. “FEACITIONS root e” App. Form,” Demand 





THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 

If yan pave ¢ a Deveater to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in M for Circulars 

io tinure inatitations  Tadten, ee Uinois Con- 

ee pe Music (the great 3 ~~ zo College): Un- 


os 
W.D. SANDERS, 


Titoourviam tnt. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








A first-class institution for ee i | ntlemen. 
Four courses of s Next ter Aug. 
Sst. Send for reataloge. 

PD; SMITH, A. M,, Principal. 





MAPLEWOOD INeaiT ae FOR_ YOUNG 
ADILES. PITTSELELD, BASE 
has wn adv vanbanes fot Music, ds of unrty- 
aled beauty, 4 ety rey and siectnt Herding 
house for Fam ties. a 
REV. ©. V “SPEAR, the Pri 1 


‘orm, _ Demand 
for teacners now 004d. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


CHESTNUT. a awd SE MINARY, 
ILADELPHIA. 

The Twenty-dle Year of this Boarding and Day 

School will o Sept. 15th. For circulars apply to Miss 

Bonney and Riss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa. 


ARK. AVENUE INSTITUTE, Bridgeport, Ct. sire. 
ry School for Boys: Number limited to 

eight. Fe Pemonal attention given to eac 
‘erms $450 per annum ] term commences Sept. 
th, 8. B, JONES, Av M., Principal. 


Y . Y.) SEMIN 44 Se 
al is 4 ) Re 8. 37. rH, Pept, iath. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 
For young Ladies. The 22d year begins Sept. 22d, 1875. 
For Catalogueaddress v. GEO GANNRTT, Principal; 


WHIT EnTe Wi SEMINARY, Oneida Go. 
Isis For oe ge m.. qoeke gens Aug. 234 
J. GARDNER. Ph.D., Prin. 























HAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
fa. J this Qeoutiful agg is situated an old 
or both sexes—THE 
TO MBERLAIN’ INSTITUTE. Fall. Term i aes 
August 2th. For Catalogue address Rey. J. T. 
SPW ARDS, A.M. Principal, Randolph, N. ¥. 
AND DAY 


SCHOOL FO 
yoo NG uf yore —Miss Williams’s School reopens 
Sept. 15. For etrculars address Miss AV WA WiELI4} 8, 
Worcester, Mass. Refers to Rev. E. Cutler, D.D., 
Gov. Bullock, P. L. Moen, Esq., Hon. W. Wy Rice. 











es Inetitangs bis Priya a thorou 
4 oys, Te bore M, OAK Tee ett Prin. 


ircula: f HILL’S HIGH 4 ef 
Address BEACH nate iia Hill, Ct. Mir ” + 


T Drew Ladies’ Séminary, N. 
e years of snece Se ORR Healthful be peintfal 


Nin 
for situsHOn) Lom ORG rag a 


Situebe areas Friends. Hor cata sor both Bexee, 

















Pre Saent. Mir awa ° re, Ba 
SRUBLINGTON (vt) HOME | AND mae | Ras eae 
0 iS or iz. 

and Music. Fourth. year =; - 
Teron aa Address LOUIS Se oo 4 ator 8. Raps: ayiestpehs 3 New Haven, cue 
“THE EUIZARB TH IN TITUTE © HIGHLA ‘ADE Y 
eerie Bsipattor Yo oung ~ will reope . ’ W Sa osha F ic 
Ry e ‘or further mie 2) is youn 

BD, bat Ni. Broad street, Bilzabeah, 9. ee Jursutte rMETOR .M., a 

sii 








N ETON WGOLLAG= r tory Sctiool, | 
Princeton, Nee CGE EUSTACE | op 
cipal. Gelsscceen, — 


EYAN. Oy re, as 


es mn resi etc., address the 





CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 





For Cireulars address the President, G. Thayer, or 
the Principal, Mrs, Mary Fields, Room A, Lakeside 
Building, Chicago. Office hours from 10 A.M, to 12M. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
AND 
Pittsburgh Conservatory of Musice 

Elegant buildings. Kight Departments. Iwenty- 
eight teachers. Charges graded to the times and 
less than those of any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. Fail Term com- 
Mences September 8th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSH- 
ING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for Catalogue. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Ill., Near Chicago. 


‘The fall session of this institution will commence 
September l4th. Parties. wishing to place their sons 
at this Academy can obtain the Catalogue for 1875 by 


addressing 
8. S. NORTON, Proprietor, 
No. 12 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


NORTH WAL Ape: AND SCHOOL 


eee A located at the borough of North Wale 

., near Paiiadeiphia. and ready 0 
sonese to the Seadamaial Grounds. ig, etc., = 
tirely new, home comforts, generous table, and 
thorough instruction in all the departments. Brey epa- 
ration for oleee | Business, or bya | Fall ‘Term 
Opens On September 6th. Addre 
8. U. BRUNN ER. ‘North Wales, Pa. 


LOGA N«SQUARE SEMINAR Y.—This Board- 
ing and Day Schoo! for Ladies, situated 1809 Vine St. 
Philadeiphia, will be reopened Se Septem mber 15th, 1975, 
Miss. 8. A. SCULL, Miss J. PINDELL, Principnls. 
References <Bisnorsimrso®, Phila.; Rev. HENRY A. 
BOsmDuAR D. hila.; Rev. GEO, DANA BOARD- 

AN, D.D., Phila; Rey. W. A. SNIVELY, Albany, N.Y. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Rockford, Ill. Superior facilities: for mstruction in 
the Classical, Scientific, and Art Courses and for Pre- 
Bor atory Studies. Mus-cal Conservatory after the best 

ra method. Twenty-fifth coliege year opens 


Address Miss ANNA P. SILL, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Patronized by one- > ard the states of our Union. 
Send for a Catalogue 
HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., West Lebanon, H. H. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss EMILY NELSON. 


Claverack Calicee and ndson River Insti- 
tute, Claverack, Col. Co . College Course for 
Ladies, Preparatory for Business or College for Gen- 
tlemen. Eleven’ Departm Twent; Ny ey 
Term opens Sept. 6th. A LON ZO FLACK, Ph.D.,Pr 


YOUNG_ LADIES’ SEMINARY. 

A Schoo! with Home romtores and Influences, Ad- 

dress for Circhiar sit . A. ROBINSON, Principal, 
wr Orange Co,, 


kskill x. ¥) aiicary Acadom 
opetis "ss t. 8th, New sium. tbo per 
year. dress ta ot WRIG it re DONAL 


UNION COLLEGE OF LAW of the two Uni- 
versities, re ddress, for catalogues, 
B. DENSLOW, Bee’y, Chicago, tl. 






































CHURCH & SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 GroveSt., N.Y. 





Catalogues furnished on application. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCHORCANS 


at the lowest price consistent a 
and guaranteed. Send stamp | for “Gdtalocs “ veven 


E. & G.G. HOOK. & “HASTINGS, B Moai: 


¥ iT iding thi 
largest and Moston romple Ap me Tn betsy be ner 
TABLISHED 1827. — 


STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th St., N. ¥, 
CHAMBERS’ 


— PIANGS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE: OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! Wartetts 


























HUTCHINGS. PLAISTED & co., 


MANUFAOTUR: 











[August 5, 1875. 


=| WEBE R | 


NILSSON. 








I shall take take every 0) 

fromnona "tad Pee your 
struments. 

For the last Six pease our Pian 
have been choice for the Cons 
oneal and my own house, 

Your Uprights are et 
instruisents and aa hanerta, Grek their 
great success. 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA. 


PATTI. 


STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. I han 


never yet seen any Pianos which 


yours. 
WEUGMLI. Madame Parepa called your Pi 


ano the finest in the Unite¢ 
States. T fully endorse 
fon. They have no 


where 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


that opin. 
Rival any 








SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for mon 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, an¢ 
DURABILITY. 


They have received Seventy-fve Gold and Silver Medals 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), ~ Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw St., 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, 


AVEN 


PIANOS. 


No. 1.—Rosewood, 7 we, Grand Scale, Large 
Lenigth—6 feet, Winches. Wiat 1 iam 
Price (boxed), with Stool and Covery 


$275, formerly $575. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 


WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 

are themost beautiful in style 

mb and perfectin tone aad made. 
'-The CONCERTO 8 














gan, It ore by an exe 
“tra set of reeds, '. 
liarly woiced, the EF= 
FECT of which ts MOST 
CHARMING andSOUL 
STIRRING, while its 
IMITATION ofthe HU- 
MAN VOICE IS SU- 


Y 
VOICING with great Mi ay g ¢ tone; suitable 
or PARLOR or CHURC 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a fine singing tone, with all 
modern improvements, and are the BEST PiI- 
ANOS MADE. These Organs and Pianos a 
warranted for six years. PRICES EX TREME- 
LY LOW for cash or part cash and balance in 
monthly pnyments. Second. instruments 
atgreat bargains, Pianos and by td to rent 
until paid for as percontracte AGENTS W. 
TED. Special inducements tothe trade. A lib- 
eral discount to TRATRD CATAL Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, etc, ‘es be pe te TEDCATA 'TA LOGURS MAILED, 


IN 
481 Breadeeagy | oe oe agg P.O. Box 3567, 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. ¥- 























Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
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should ato 











Selling 
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3567. 
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August 5, 1875.) 


ee  ——— 


AGENTS WANTED. 
MONEY FOR LADIES. 


The =o A. Fen id-selitng Go Goods of Genuine Merit 
ver in every day in every home. 
relusively fo for ladies and children. Thousands _. 


ss . respectable, 
ata iltustrated Catalogue free. Sample of oe wae 
forwarded on receipt of Agents wanted ev 


LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 9 Chambers St., veges Y. 


EVERY LIVE AGENT =x"=:5 


should at once take hold of the Splendid New Book 


ARABISTAN| 


br THE LAND OF “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


COL. AY AR] D WITH YLOR. 


BY BAY YA] TEX D TAX SA o R, 
#hed. T equickerteling, 


best paying work cer offered L 

to Agents, There’s money in it TE EXCE LS A are LL ¢ 
wp'endidly, Circulars and fa)l fnformation free to all. Outfit Free 
App-y at once te DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO,, Hartford, Conn, 


OK AGENTS WANTED 


NEW BOOK “GLEANINGS 


FOR THE CURIOUS.” 
story 
aud ra 
towed awa 
markable book. It i lly overflowing with 
quaint, beautiful, brilliant, thou, ie 4d truths, 
ld sentiment, i ingenious devices, an 
cts and curious fancies ever kno 
et ” Agents Sait ~ FS 2} B GH 
a wat work report —** 80,7" — — 4 9)?» 
a week T 1 It really outsells at — oe three to one for 
“only to see it is to buy it." We want 10,000 nore 
Agents now—men or women—and we will mail Outfit Free 
to those who will may ass. Li Aree, lets, with full par- 


weeny ee, free to ress 
.D. WORTHINGTON & o CO., LartFonp, Cons 





















fo toany iarese’ ing 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


AGENTS) WANTED. 
Pee gg = | new! Never canvassed before. Holly's 


iting NousghcXaarven ner rive Useful and fastoet 
nm 0" Seery hu: ven 
‘dl merit i at Eg and 


inet rata pric price only 


We also ate 
es that retail from 10 


enclosin; reeaha} for full particulars, etc., 
NEW “ENGLAND NOVEL! ELEY MG co. 
rtland St., 


‘oston, Mass. 
TRAVEL. 
New Route to the White Mountains, 


The Boston and 1d Maine Railroad 


are now runping Parlor acowgh from Boston to 
Gorham, N, H making & —s ute to the Glen 


House, withou otianige ° = S URBBR. Sup’t, 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL end PROVIDENCE. 


Hali’s Bands engaged for the: 
Season. 
Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R., at5 P. M. . 
Trains teave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3) P.m., and 











WaAat ED—Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W: 
, CH yi cyt eat and most valuable work, enti- 
tled “DR. CHASES F. MILE PHYSICIAN, FA 

RIER, BERK EEE ER, AN SE COND RECEIPT 
BROOK.” giving. in plain gece the Cause; Symp- 
toms. and Treatment of Diseases of Persons. Horses 
aod Cattle; Instruction in Training Horses, Bee- 
keeving, etc.. etc.: torethior with a very bene number 
of entirely; New Recei ipts. of great value to the People 
—in fact, THE PEOPLE’ Ad ROOK. It sells at, gign. 
Is tow 2 in every houséhold. “EXCLUstve TERRT- 
TORY GIVEN. Agents ore than Dounle their 
Money. tamnle Copies sent On_recei it of Retail 
Price $2. For Terms cep im» CHA BLISH- 
ING CO., TOLENO, ORT 


Pete nn ge = GENUINE EDITION. 


IFE AND LABORS: OF 


ONE 


Jotluding the “LAST JOURNALS”) unfolds vividly 
is 30 Yenrs’ 2 ree’ Be adtcatasye, also the ctiri- 
osities, Wenge: t w cal f of that ma oo 
country, a solutely aan is r et 
work, Hence it sells; Just t 2000 first 7 
werks! Agents’ success ayy 
wanted. Send for Aityry and 
enuineness. HUBBARD 
Fansom St., Philad’a, 


JUST |" MONEY IN IT, SURE! Just. . out 





pw ts A you. a 
osttive. proof of 
ROS., Pubs., 





Useful, Handsome, Chea Sells every- 
THE _}where. rafe chance. ‘Also 
BOOK NEW MAPS. re Ete. 


AN GRACES, 
to B. 
SELL iC BR ag te 5 para Se, N. Y., and 


$1,000 Civen Away. 


We want the names of 1,000 men and women out of 
business that want to make $70 a week with the most 
useful pears shold article in America. $1 samples 
(worth §2°to = family) sent free to genteel men and 
women that wi i engag e.permapentiy if the business 
pleases. No peddlers, etipet talkers, nor boys wanted. 
Address, with stamp, H. RAY& CO., QOHICAGO, ILL. 


LADIES AT HOME 


Ble ye — other ~ agent wanted ae 
agen ove’ tans, easant wor ne 2 ny 
Seon ei &tamp artic ulars He RAPiiC Bone 
PANY, 30-41 Park lace, New "York, 











Agents Wauted for a w. Book. 
Ss CCESS As BUBIN ‘Ess. 
KE KY 


pelting Yeorg, tat end for Circulars. 
Ziegler & Co., 518 Arch St., - idadsina, Pe 


GLOss want CHANG Cu ANG ane 





e Vee ae sent beete oer tk GANG 


Agents Wanted :.s evr seek 


ever published. Send for 
circula; 


and our extra termstoiAgents. NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia and Chicago, 





ct at Fall River with one. of the above Seipy 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R, Ticket Offices in 
the’ East; South, and West. 


J. RK. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. RR. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France, 


THH GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
MAIL orTnAMure or 


The —_ vessels on this favorite route for the 
Gondingnt (b mores southerly than any means wilt 
sail from A er No. 50 North River as follow: 

‘BRIRE, Daure, Sat a Aug: 7th. 
FRANCE, Trudeile Saturday, Aug st Zist. 
DB PARIS, Lachesnez, Saturday, Sept. 4th. 
PRICF OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
Pine cabin ped and $110, according to accommoda- 
tion., Second.eabin, $72... Third’ cabin. $40. 
Return t tickets at erases’ rates, 








rage with superior a tions and in- 

Kerth a eqewaries without extra charge. Steam- 

ers ma * do not carry stee passengers. 
*GHORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, Broadway | « 





““How to Co West.” 


THs is an inquiry’ which every one 
suould have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and.money. 

The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has.achieyed a splendid. reputation in 
the last five years as the ieading Passenger 
Route to the West, Starting at/Chicago or 
Peoria, «it ‘runs direct>thtough Southern 
Totva and Nebraska; with closé connections 
to California and the Territories.. It is also 
the short. line and. best. line to Quincy, 
Missouri, and points im Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cadnot do better than to’ také this route. 

This line has published a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘‘ How To ao West,” which contains 
much yaluable infonmation, a large; cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which’ canbe 
obtained free.from charge M pecressing 
thé General Passehger Agen Biicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad, Chicago, I)l. 

“Please state what paper you saw this in. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





1,000 AGENTS WANTED 


ren rejreuia 2 Window-burid Slat Holder 
nd for circulars -AMITH, ka, Kansas, 
or to # GAYLORD, Wa Wall we fonl Conn 


50 Stylish Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 
Send Addiess for sariples of ali! 
&, syles, befone.c ordering elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. @.B. ULLMAN, 12 nter St., Boston. 


FOR LADIES ONLY,—One dozen Patent Silver 
Lock Dress Blevators sent, postpaid An 


for : 
indispensable artigle.. er plond thing for Agenig. 
a hates a CO, Boston, } a83. 7 


b N 
MARK TWAIN S| For Agencies adatess 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


§° 750 Sule a Mouth with —s and Key Check Oufits, 


Calslogued samples, and full particulars free. 
NC R, 347 Washi ington st,, Boston, Mass, 


520 A DAK BQN AR MONE Lois, Mo. 


$] A NEP te te Male land Fer remale Agents, in their 




















locality. Costs N iculars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY YY Oo. 


AGENTS WANTED"to canvass for 72 styles of 
Visiting Cards. jasoe tion free. Address, H. D. 
MANLEY, 540 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass. 


&75 per Week. ents wanted everywhere. For 
oOutiit.26 cts. FRITCH & WALKER, Dayton; QO, 


60 F 90 k and expenses to all. Ay 
8 ce: ) php 8 ae on Acar, oa 
LININGTON & BRO., N. Y., or Snieane 


1O DOLLARS PER DAY. fee "neencves tone 
“rt Jounese, pT eb ont sour 
auctions Leader " rita rie 

gi0 POR EEE: sae: 
B35 OF Ati eels ne ore "Sac an 


free. Address J. BRO 




















AGENTS WAN 
Mien? vor 








eaabtes Maine. : 





CROFT HOUSH, 
IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Heatth — Comfort — Etonomy—Mountain Air— 
Splendid Views—No Mosquitées — No Ma- 
laria—85 MYantes from New Yorks 


TRULY A SUMMER HO ME. 


Opposite West Point, 1% Miles from Garrison’s 
Statioh, Hudson River. 


This popular Family House is now open for the re- 
ception of Summer Guests. .Ample accommodations 
Se een | es, Sess — 
s, Fine Drives, Lawn, ade; wet, Groun 
ete. Terms from $10 to $15 per week, Address as 
above. 
June lst, 1875. 


SOUTHERN 





HOTEL, 
Fn a) 


ST. LOUIS, | 


WALnur, F FIFTH Srs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &00z, Proprietors. 


SRM at ic 


center of bf Patines rhe eheneors, had ae 
o beat tue 

Viste bu nda ae nae ze darth 

ae city for ladies and nd gentlemen. @ 





“09 OCCIDENTAL. HOTEL,. 


Sink cdear House), ), ye 


3 eer 
baie eae 


J. FF. DAR » Proprietor, 








Ministerial Register. . 


Information for this department will be gladly. recetwed. 


BAPTIST. 


BELL, A, K., D.D., Pres. Mt. Pleasant Insti- 
tate, accepts call to 87th-st.ch., Pittsburgh, 

enn, 

BOWEN, B. F., removed from Cold Spring, 
N. Y, to Newark, N. J. 

DUNN, W. J., Rural Dale, accepts call to New- 
port, 0. 

MILCHELL, H. R., Newton Sem., ord., Wa- 
terville, Me., July 23d. He goes to ‘Osca- 
loosa, Towa. 

MORGAN, D. P., Jamaica Plain, declines pres- 
idency of New London (N. H.) Literary 
and Scientific Institution. 

— J. C., ord., July 17th, at. Sand Creek, 

D e 


RICHARDSON, J. C., resigns pastorate of ch. 
at Union, W. Va, 

SIMMONS,J. B., D. D., acce 
ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. 

SMITH, G., assumes charge of colored ch. 
lately organized in Indianapolis, lod. 

STIMSON, D.D., assigned by. Migsionary 
Union to district comprising Missouri, 
So. Iitinois, and Indiana. 

TRIMBLE, J., resigns charge of ch. at Prince- 
u ton, and -will labor at Medy bemps; Craw. 
ford, and Baileyville, Me. 

WARREN, G. F., D.D., Lowell, Mass. ‘accepts 
call to "Auburn, Me. 

WEAVER, C. 8., removed from Voluntown, 
Ct., to Richmond, R..1. , 


ts call to Clinton- 


WRIGHT, ms assumes paatarate: ot Brushy le 


» Fork, ' 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBE, F. R., supplies Cottage-st,, Dorchester, 
Mass.,, during August. 


ADAMS, G., Meriden, Conn., accepts call to 


Hillsboro, os 

BALDWIN, J. A\) Union Sem., accepts call to, 
eh. at Mew B Baltimore, Mich: . 

BECKWITH, J. H., Massena, N. Y., resigned. 

CHILDS,.T. D. aie engagement os Toledes 
O., July 25th 

CHOATE, W., Union Sem., called to” Frank- 
lin-st. ch., ” Manchester, N. H. 

CRAWFORD, 8., of Green Bay, Wis., accepts 
call to Lyons, Towa. , 

DEAN, W. H., Orange, Conn., stated supply, 
East Oakiand (Presb. ), Cal. 

DE BOS, F., Bangor Sem. a ord; as evangelist, 
Salem, ‘Mass. .9 July 20th. 

ELIOT, J., of Nebraska,. called to Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 

sa N. W., supplies 1st ch. at Wells, 


HAY,S. C., Perth Amboy, N. Ji, aecepta; call 
to ch. at Crystal Lake, N. J. 

HUMPHREYS,.G. F., resigns pastorate North, 
ch., Athherst, Miss. 

KIDDER, §: T:, Yale Theo. Sem., appointed 
instructor preparatory department, Beloit: 
College, Beloit; Wis. 

LEE, L. 0., Yale Sem., called to eb. at Owasso, 
Mich. 

LEETE, T. A., late of Thorndike, has gathered 
a congregation at Three Rivers, Palmer,, 
Mass. 

LEONARD, D. L., appointed instructor in; 
rhetoric and English literature in Carleton 
College, and pastor of ch. at Northfield. 

LORD, W. H.,' D-D., thrown from a cdfriage 
in descending @ bill near Montpelier, Vt., 
and seriously injured, ; 

McELROY, E. P., called to ist ch. in Brock- 
‘ton, Mass. * 

MITCHELL, A. R., Horrietown! Ill, accepts 
call to Cannon City and E. Prairievillo,. 
Minn. 

PAINE, L. L,, D.D., Bangor Sem., declines 
professorship’ ‘of Latin, "Bowdoin College. 

PARKER, F., Andover Sem,, accepts call to 
Enfield, N. i. 

RINDELL, G., closes his laborg.as missionary 
at Medford, Minn.,, Amg, 18th... 

QUINT, A. H., D.D., removed from New Bed- 
ford to Dover, N. H 


RODGERS, G., lotely from, En tnd, ont. 
pastor ch. "at Giltmanton (N. Iron 
Works, July 22d 


SAVAGE, W. 4H., Jacksonville, Ii; recefvés 
call to ch. at Hannibal, Mo. ’ 
SNOW, B. P., accepts call to Alfred, Me, 


TELLER, E. W., Ridgefield, Conn., decliies 
"eal to Litehfield. 


WHITE, 8. J., D.D., late of Walton, supplies | 


at Cornwall, Conn. 
bie ge G, B., accepts call to Litehfield, 


ees eDes installed pastor of eh. at. 
N. , ub 


Lebanon, 


WRIGHT, J. E. M., Upton, iis call to, 


Needham, Mass. 


FRENCH REFORMED. 
COQUEREL; A. J.,. died, im Paris, France; 
July 26th 


GERMAN REFORMED, 


me Big ant accepts call to Monroeville, O, 


r Psmen One a wnt call 
to Aide, Rae Wells Co., In 


LUTHERAN, 
DUENSING; i. T. Ot Phitidelpbia Theo: Sém., 


aceepts call ‘to Rising: San-and St. Thomas's * 


Ger. Luth, congregations, Philadelphtay 
HOLLAND), Cs accepts call to Shepherds- 


JABORED; Ce “Anat. ' — Ger. ‘Ey Lath. 
$ ch., ab-Altoona, Jul seceaee, 2 


| ‘LAWSON,J. a eadanitioent alot Mile 
Mission, Washin 


1 RB oye 3! oJ 


MALZAUN, C. F., Lanesville, Ind, 


j 
galled to 


11 


M erstown, Md. 
— eall' to B Polos’ Baron : 


= J. A., Philadelphia Theo. Sem., 
inst. pastor of the Manor charge, West- 
moréland Co., Pa. 
ULRICH., J. M., of Philadelpbia Theo, Sem., 
takes charge of Dauphin Co., Pa. Addfess 
Pillow, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


BUCK, M. D., Syracuse Uniy., accepts call to 
charge of mathematical and commercial 
ane of Napa Collegiate Institute, Napa, 











FOSS; C. D.."D.D., Harlem, N.Y., elected p 
ident Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

PADDOCK, Bishop, of Boston, accidentally 
dislocated his collar-bone July 18th. 

WAKEFIELD, T., missionary.in E. Africa, 
died at Rabai, April 24th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDREW, W. H., withdraws resignation of 
7th United Presb. ch., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


BEST, I. O., dismissed from ch. at Otisco, 
N. Y., and accepts principalship of Clinton 
(N. ¥. ) Grammar Sehool. 


BLACK, —-, D. D., Inverness, Scotland, de- 
clings by. telegram call. to "4th Pres. "eh. 
S4th'st., N. Y. 


BUSHNELL, D. E., retires from editorship 
Observer and pastorate at Suisun, to 
——— Oumberland Pres. ch. at San José, 
a 

COLEMAN, W. M., 9th ch. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
reskmation accepted. 

BLY; 'B. EF: &.;\ called to Willow Creek, I. 

HOLLIDAY, 8. H., installed pastor ‘of cb. at 

Bellevue, Pa. 

HUMPHREY,-Z.: M:, D.D., of Calvary church, 
Phila, Pax, elected prof. of ecclesiastical 
history. in Lane Theo. Sem., Walnut 


Nis, 
JACKSON, A. F. ee removes to Weaver- 
ville, Trinity Co., 


| KENDAEL, J. £., ooo dalton pastor of ch. at So, 


Amenia, N. Y., June 29th. 


MARSH, A, Portland, Mich., accepts call to 
Clam Lake, M ich, 

MILLER, H. T., Lockport, N. ¥., accepts call 
to 6th ch. "Chicago, IL, aud will. be in- 
stalled in October. 

PARKINSON, M. A., installed pastor of 
Ch. of Industry, Presbytery of Allegheny, 
June 28th, 

SCOTT,.J. M., installed pastor 2d ch., Jersey- 
ville, Il, July 11th. 

SMITH, 8. D,, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to 
Hanover, 0. To be ordained and installed 
' Sept. 7th 

WHEELER, J. E., resigns pastorate Pres. Ch. 
8o., Sedalia, Mo., to accept pastorate, In- 
dependence, Mo. 

WOODS, Joux, installed at Chico, Cal., Jane 
8th, by Presby tery of Sacramento. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS; C. Gi, Northumberland, Penn.,' re- 
signs, from ‘Sept. 18th, 

ADAMS, C. G., Northumberland, declines call 
to St. Peter’s parish, Plymouth, Pa. 

BURROWS, Tuos., All Saints’ Paradise, Christ 
ch., Leacock and Grace, Gap Mines, Lan- 
caster Co., résigns, and accepts St. John’s, 
Ashley, Pa. 

CHAPIN, 8..8., Grace ch., Grand Rapids, ac- 
cepts eall to St. John’s ch., St. John’s, 
Clinton Co,, Mich. 

CORNELL, A. W., resigns St. Mark’s, Clark’s 
Meee ‘ana Gethsemane, Westmoreland, 


EVERHART, ——, D.D., of Kemper Hall, Ke- 
nosha, Wie., sailed for Europe July 14th. 

JARDINE, H. D., of @en, Theo, Sem., N., ¥., 
accepts charge of. the Good Shepherd Mis- 
sion, St. Louis, Mo. 


KLINE, R. H., accepts call to Christ ch., 
Piocte, Nevada. 

LARGE, J. 8., accepts charge of St. Andrew’s, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

LANGDON, W; G., D.Di, -resigns Emmanuel 
ch., Geneva, Switzerland, to return to the 
U. 8. Sailed in the Brin, ” July 24th. 

MURPHY, J. W., accepts united charge of 
St. Andrew’s and William and Mary par- 
ishes, St. Mary’s Co., Md. 

SCHERESCHEWSKI, 8. I. J., D.D., returns 
from Pekin,China, for vacation of two 
years. 

STEWART, Cuas. 8. M., elected assistant 
minister of Zion eh., Newport, RI 

SYLE, E. W., ‘resigns charge a8 acting con- 
sular ebaplain at Yokohama, Japan, and 
assumes professorsbip of history and men- 
tal and moral philosophy in the Japanese 
‘Impérial College. Address 1 Kaga Yashki, 
Yedo, Japan. 

WAINWRIGHT, J. A., princips! Wolfe Hall, 
‘Denvér, Col. j returns to presidency Bt. 
_Paul’s College, Palmyra, Mo. 

WEDDE assumes rectorship of 8t. 
Stephen’s, ida dlebury, Vt. 

WIDDEMER, d, T., Amsterdam, accepts call 

:> to Church of St. Ambrose, N.Y. Cit ty. 

ZIEGLER, 'P., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to 

Trinity church, Lawrence, Kan, 
& ‘ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


at Besangon, France." 
EDELBROOK, A., O. 8. B., a poner aie 
enedictine. Monastery So 
mr . Mane at St. Joseph’ 8, pA e 


sade 


HOWELL, B., Bhelbume Falls, Mase., re 





St. Peter’s ch., Lanesville. 


| ALBERT, 4-1. died, at. Philadelphia, week. , 


, 1 CBSARTUS) J. M. A’, Cardinal Mathias, Arch- 
bishop of Besancon, died, July 9th, 1875, 


x . 


sEIDENDUSE Ls, Re" Rey. Bp., lately con * 
¢ seerated Vicar Apostolic of ‘orthern Min 
fir + Std i ; cy 
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Ghe Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 15TH. 
THE BREAD OF LIFE.—Joun vi, 47—58 








On the day before Jesus spoke the words of 
this lesson he had fed the five thousand. This 
miracle induced a great multitude to follow 
him. Their purpose was none the purest, for 
he charged upon them: “Yeseek me .. . 
because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” They were sealous for *‘the meat 
which perisheth,” but careless about that 
“which endureth unto everlasting life.” To 
correct this folly, Jesus tells them of “the 
bread of God,”’ which ‘tis be which cometh 
down from Heayen avd giveth life unto the 
world’’ (vy. 33). This one he subsequently de- 
clares to be himself, which anpnouncenient 
created a murmuring among the Jews. To 
meet thie, he defines more fully bis own char- 
acter and work. In the light of the lesson and 
its connection we see: 

THE SAVING AND SATISFYING POWER OF 
JESUS. 
1. AS THE BREAD OF LIFE HE SAVES MEN. 
2. AS THE BREAD OF LIFE HE SATISFIES MEN. 


1. He saves MEN. Men are famishing in a 
moral sense. Sin has cut them off from God’s 
favor and placed them under his condemna- 
tion. Eyen manna, which was bread from 
Heaven direct, could not preserve men from 
death. But God in his love makes a new pro- 
vision. In the person of his Son he sends 
saving food, receiving which men live. Of 
this the opening verse of our lesson makes a 
direct and most solemn declaration. Incor- 
porating the metaphor of bread, “ the staff of 
life,’ we learn from Christ’s discourse that 
this bread “‘ giveth life unto the world”; also, 
that “a man may eat thereof and not die’’; 
also, “if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever’’; again, ‘‘Whoso eateth . 
hath eternel life’’; and, finally, “‘He that 
eateth of this biead shall live forever.” 

How this bread imparts life to him who re- 
ceives it is intimated in the statements: ‘‘He 
thateateth . . dwelleth in me, and I in 
him’’; and ‘*He that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me.”” What wonder, therefore, that 
he is “the living bread’?? The eternal dura- 
tion of the life given is assured in the repeated 
Statements that it is the Father’s will none 
shall perish who eat, and that all such shall be 
raised up at the lest day. Here is a fall table 
spread. None need starve. Every famishing 
one bas but to eat and he sball live forever. 

2. He satTiIsFies MEN. There might have 

been a salyation which would be barren of 
incidental satisfaction. Bread might nourish, 
and yet not please the taste; or it might 
satisfy for a little time only. What Jesus 
gave the five thousand satisfied for the time; 
but they soon came again in hunger. So the 
manna satisfied for theday only. But there ia 
“ meat which endareth unto everlasting life” 
and which satisfies all the way through. 
Hence, he that cometh to Jesus and so_ eateth 
of this bread “shall never hunger,” neither 
indeed shall he “thirst,” so fully satisfactory 
is the food heeats. Jesus is *‘meat indeed 
and .. . drink indeed.” 
" Here, then, is the help for every hungry, 
longing soul. He who longs for pardon, for 
peace, for rest, for light, for joy, for Heaven 
may find all his yearnings satisfied in Jesus. 
“He shall be filled” ; Jesus is for such “the 
true bread”; “ the bread of life” ; “the living 
bread’’; “bread from Heaven’; bread given 
by the Heavenly Father; bread which so per- 
fectly includes all Christ has and is that it is 
his ‘‘ fiesh’’ and bis “‘ blood.”’ 

And none need hesitate to seek this salva- 
tion and its consequent saiisfaction, for Jesus 
declares: “Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out” (vy. 37). Beware of refusal, 
for ‘“‘except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood ye have no life in 
you.” Say not, therefore, ss did some: “‘ This 
isan hard saying. Who can hearit?’ Rather 
eay: “ Lord, evermore give us this bread.’’ The 
five thousand pressed eagerly after Jesus for 
even one perishable meal. Who will press 
after him tq-day for the bread of life? 





Tue Rey. H. Clay Trumbull, secretary of 
the American Sunday-school Union for New 
England, and Mr. John D. Wattles, his assist- 
ant for the past five years, left Hartford for 
Philadelphia on Thursday, July 29th, the form- 
er to edit and the latter to publish The Sunday- 
school Times. The Sunday-school workers of 
Connecticut had earnestly desired a closing 
consultation witb them and bad utterly refused 
to take one on the previous Monday forenoon, 
so that Mr. Trumbull, proposing to go through 
New Haven Wednesday night, promised to 
meet them. Thereupon both were invited to 
be present at a complimentary dinner to. be 
given them that evening by the Connecticut 
workers, and, being thus entrapped, deldyed 
their departure till Thureday and gracefully 








surrendered. The dinner was given at the 
New.Haven House, about fifty guests from all 
parts of the state being present. The Hou. 
Henry P. Haven, of New London, and Mr. Nel- 
son Kingsbury, of Hartford, sat at either end 
of the table, and Messrs. Trumbull and Wattles 
occupied the seats of honor at either hand of 
Mr. John E. Searles, of New Haven, chairman 
of the International Committee and “ governor 
of the feast.” The meal occupied about two 
hours, closing at about 9 o’clock, when two or 
three hours were given to toasts and farewells. 
The toasts covered the Sunday-school work 
from its inception to the present time, with 
much pertinent comment and congratulation 
on its present enlarged facilities. The sincer- 
est regret at parting with Messrs. Trumbull 
and Wattles, mingled with gratitude at the en- 
larging sphere of their. usefulness, tinged all 
the speeches. Mr. Trumbull was presented 
with aset of Lange’s “ Commentary,’’ richly 
bound in half-calf, and Mr. Wattles with a 
handsome gold watch. ; 


...-ToO Sunday-schools or classes which 
eontribute to foreign missions, Dr. Jessup, the 
missionary to Syria, gives the following ad- 
vice: 

“1, Let all contributions be sent through 
the boards of missions. 

“2. If possible, allow your donations to be 
used for general purposes; but, if it be not 
possible to maintain the interest of your chil- 
dren and youth ina work so distant without 
some special object, then by all means 

#3. not demand too much from your 
overtaxed sisters in the foreign field in the 
way of letters and reports. 

“4 Do not expect sensational letters from 
your friends abroad. Do not take for granted 
that the child of ten years of age you are sup- 
porting will develop into a distinguished teach- 
er or Bible-woman before the arrival of the 
next mail. Do not be discouraged if you have 
to wait and pray for years before you hear 
good tidings. 

“5. Pray very earnestly for the conversion 
of the pupils in the mission schools. This I 
regard as the great advantage of the system 
of having pupils supported by Christians in 
the home churches and known to them by 
name. They are made the objects of special 
ae This is the precious golden bond which 

rings the home field near to us and the for- 
eign field near to you.” 


....-One of our most wide-awake cotempo- 
raries is caught nodding, if not napping, in his 
August number, where he says: 

“Tt is reputed that Hon. Willard Hall, pres- 
ident of the Second National Sunday-school 
Convention, held in Philadelphia, in 1833, is 
still living in Wilmington, Del., having passed 
his ninety-fourth birthday last December.” 
Mr. Hall died June 10th. His death was 
noticed in the International Convention at 
Baltimore and his obituary is in the report of 
the convention, p.140.. The same column 
containing the above statement also says: 

“Dr. Warren Randolph, the Sunday-school 

secretary of the Baptist denomination, has 
received a very urgent call to the First Bap- 
tist church of Chelsea, Mass., and that he will 
probably accept it.” 
This call had been declined when the Balti- 
more convention met. We know that a month- 
ly cannot be a newspaper, but it can keep clear 
of a musty odor. 


....In answer to the question “Should a 
superintendent make a formal address to the 
school, interspersing it with queries?” Dr. 
Vincent recently answered as follows: 

** Sometimes! An address of two or three 
minutes is good. If questions are asked, put 
them wisely. I would ask four questions on 
each lesson, and then, when you come to the 
review, you will have an excellent basis for 
that exercise when the four queries of each 
preceding Sabbath can again be repeated.” 
The matter of “four questions” is excellent ; 
but we fear the Doctor allowed too much time 
for the address. However, his emphatic 
“ Sometimes !’’ may guard this point suf- 
ficiently. 


...-Publishers are still catching it because 
of worthless Sunday-school books, which cer- 
tainly do abound. The simple fact, however, 
is that no book would be published if there 
was no market for it. Foolish purchasers are 
to blame. Reject unsuitable books. Good 
ones are abundant. Cease to buy books for 
the binding or for the sake of spending your 
appropriation. “Seek” good books, “ and ye 
shal] find.”’ The current witticism that the 
children now, like some in the olden time, 
could not come near the Lord ‘for the press”’ 
has a point; but purchasers can easily remove 
this hindrance. 


«...The Baptists of New York State pro- 
pose to complete for the centennial year a 
full and accurate statistical showing of their 
Sunday-shools, Through their state commit- 
tee they are sending blanks to all their 
schools. The ides isa goodone. Why may 
not 1876 be agreed upon by all as a time for 
carefol enumerations of our forces? 


...-Rey. James M, Freeman, assistant editor 
of The Sunday-school Journal, has received the 
title “ Doetor of Divinity’ from the Mount 
Union College; of Ohio. This is a well-be- 
stowed honor. 








School and College. 


THE Triennial Catalogue of Amherst Col- 
lege appears this year, and s> near commence- 
ment as to contain the names of candidates for 
the degrees of A.B, and B.8. Its whole num- 
ber of alumni is 2,172—deceased, 570; now liv- 
ing, 1,602. Ordained ministers, 854—deceased, 
211; now living, 643. Foreign missionaries, 
94—deceased, 27; now living, 67. Physicians, 
148—deceased, 38; now living, 110. Lawyers, 
now living, 240. Professors in colleges and 
other institations, now living, 234. Engaged 
in literary or scientific pursuits, now living, 
165. In the Union army or navy during the 
War of the Rebellion, 208—deceased during 
the war, 28; deceased since the war, 21; now 
living, 159. Honorary degrees, 211, of which 
57 recipients are deceased. After the 112 
pages of catalogue proper is an appendix, con- 
taining an act of the legislature of Massacho- 
setts and regulations made pursuant thereto 
for the election of certain trustees by the 
alumni. 





----After the commencement dinner at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn,, July 1st, the 
faculty, alumni, and students, with invited 
guests, went to thesite of the newcollege 
buildings, where, after the collect by Bishop 
Williams, President Pynchon made a brief ad- 
dress and asked the chancellor to begin dig- 
ging. A turn at the spade wis taken by sey- 
eral officials, when the national flag was un- 
furled, the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’? was 
played by the band, and cheers for the presi- 
dent, the bishop, and others were indulged in. 
The trustees at their business meeting ap- 


pointed a new building committee, consist- 
ing of President Pynchon, Thomas Belknap, 
and George Beach. 


-... The list of new doctors in our last issue 
contained a few errors in names. Among 
the D.Ds. are the following: Union College 
gave but one—viz., to Dwight K. Bartlett, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Henry Austin (University of 
Rochester) should be Henry Anstice. Burtis 
C. Megil (University of New York City) should 
be BurtisC. Magie. Among the LL.Ds., Prof. 
Moses C. Tyler’s familiar name was unac- 


countably printed Taylor. The degree given 
to Prof. C. C. Langdell, of Harvard Law 
School, bv Beloit College, should be LL.D. 
For Francis Harrison (St. Stephen’s College) 
read Harison. Colby University last week gave 
a LL.D. to Speaker Blaine. 


....Mr. F. E. Burnett has resigned his con- 
nection with Colchester Academy (Conn.) and 
accepted the position of principal of Wood- 
stock Academy, and will enter upon his 
duties at the commencement of the fall term. 
With its new and elegant building, furnished 
throughout with every modern improvement 
and its present able corps of teachers, Wooa- 


stock Academy will now doubtless attract a 
larger number of pupils than ever. There can 
hardly be a more beautiful or appropriate 
situation in all New England for such an in- 
stitution than Woodstock. 


....At the recent commencement of Willis- 
ton Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., the widow 
of the founder, the late Samuel Williston, gave 
the Williston homestead of about 15 acres and 
worth about $50,000, to the seminary, on condi- 
tion that the new library should be built upon 
it, and that after her occupancy of the man- 
sion through life it should be used as the prin- 
cipal’s house. 

....At the commencement of Colby Univers. 
ity, Waterville, Me., it was announced by 
members of the Association of Alumni that 
the Baptists of Masgachusetts would pledge 
$50,000 to Colby University next year, as acen- 
tenary gift. Ata meeting of the trustees 
Laban E. Warren, of N. H. Literary Institute 
at New London, N. H., was elected professor 
of mathematics, 

-...-Mr. William D, Johnson, of Clifton, 
Ohio, recently deceased, bequeathed $25,000 
to endow e professorship in the University of 
Wooster (Ohio), and $25,000 to the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

....In some unaccountable way, we said on 
July ist that Dartmouth College’s new endow- 
ment of practically $500,000 was left by the 
late Arthur Tappan, instead of the late Tappan 
Wentworth, of Lowell, Mass. , 

....President W. D. Godman, D.D., of Bald- 
win. University, Berea, O., has resigned, and 
Prof. A. Schuyler, D. D., of the faculty, has 
been appointed bis successor. 

..»-Thomas Holmes, D.D., president of 
Union Christian College, Meran, Ind., resigns, 
and Prof. T. ©. Smith, of Hagerstown, Ind. 
succeeds him. 

....The Indiana Methodists are to hold “a 
grand educational reunion” at Indianapolis, 
Sept. 14th, in the interest of Indiana Asbury 
University. 

----Dr. O. H. Payne, St. Paul’s M. E. ch., 
Cincinnati, O., elected president Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, last commencement. ; 

...-The Rev, Jas. Marvin inaugurated 
chancellor University of Kansas, last com- 
mencement. F 


...-Rev. H. Q. Butterfield elected president 
Olivet College, jast commencement, 


“a 











Lebbleg, 


Bieamy: Utehlizing the female sex, 
«-.-Queens of ’Arts: female graduates, 


....-Academy of Design: a young ladies’ 
boarding school. 


...-A metallie sort of marriage is ove where 
the bride’s tin is matched by the bridegroom's 
brass. 


...-American catsup tickles the palates of 
the Japanese. They have tried to make some- 
thing like it of cats; but failed. 


--..It may seem paradoxical, but the best 
newspapers get the most eutting treatment 
from their brethren of the tripod. 


----“*Do you like codfish balls, Mr. Wig- 
gins?” Mr. Wiggins, (hesitatingly): ‘‘I really 
don’t know. I don’t recollect attending one,” 





....At a watering-place: “Why are those 
two always taken for brother and sister? They 
arn’t so like each other.” ‘*No, but they 
like each other 60,” 


«e- What is the difference between sperma- 
ceti and a school-boy’s howl? One is the wax 
produced by the whale, and the other is the 
wail produced by the whacks. 


ere | ppilosopher asserts that the reason 
why ladies’ teeth decay sooner than gentle- 
men’s is because of the friction of the tongue 
and the sweetness of the lips. 


«eee oung ladies who receive the degree of 
A.B. have a decided advantage over the young 
gentlemen. We know one who was MA in 
less than a year from her graduation. 


...-" Man,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘ was the 
conundrum of the eighteenth century ; woman 
is the conundrum of the nineteenth century.” 
We can’t guess her ; but we will never give her 
up. No, never. 


....Mr. Gladstone: “Please, °M, is the 
Church of England worth preserving?’ Bri- 
tannias ‘Worth preserving ? Dear me, William, 
don’t you know it’s been in a pickle this ever 
so long ?’—Punch. 


.... Witty Parson: “The longest word in the 
English language, my dear, is smiles. It not. 
only reaches a long way, but there’s a mile be- 
tween its first and last letter.’”? Hisown Daugh- 
ter: “No, Papa; beleagued. Don’t you see it’ll 
be three times as far tothe last letter ?”’ 


..«.** What wealthy old fellows these Knick- 
erbockers must have been,” said a stranger, 
walking through one of New York’s ancient 
graveyards. ‘Why so?’’ asked his compan- 
fon. “ Because,” answered the first, “I sce 
‘ Died-rich’ inscribed on so many of the tomb- 
stones.” 


«++eSue: “Ob! Charlie! 1 expect to gradu- 
ate at next commencement.” Charlie: ‘* What 
will you graduate in, Suc?” Sue: “Why, in 
white tulle.” And the reporter viciously 
nudged his neighbor at the graduation to re- 
mark that ‘‘she looked better in tulle than she 
would in print.” 


....-A physician was ca}jled upon lately to at- 
tend a seamstress who felt indisposed. He in- 
quired as to her health, and she responded, 
very appropriately: * Well, it’s about sew, sew, 
doctor; but seams worse to-day, and I have 
frequent stitches in. the side. The doctor 
hemmed as he felt her pulse, said she would 
mend soon, and left a prescription. 


....-Sheridan once told a story of the ex- 
quisitely good breeding of  banker’s clerk, of 
whom the wit had borrowed some money and 
to whom he actually repaid it. ‘ Didn’t he look 
astonished ?’’ asked a friend. ‘ No,” said 
Sheridan. ‘‘ He was just going to look aston- 
ished, when he remembered his manners, and 
swept away the money as unconcernedly as if 
he had not given up any idea of seeing it 
again.” : 


++e-The Taunton Gazette tells of a young 
man who recently conceived the brilliant idea 
of popping the question by postal card. Ac- 
cordingly, he dispatched one to the idol of his 
heart, bearing simply his name and this char- 
acter: ‘*?”” His feelings can be imagined on 
receiving by return mail a card inscribed most 
energetically: ‘‘!’? When Isst seen, he had 
just checked en astonishing quantity of bag- 
gage for the West. 


....The London @uardian prints the follow- 
ing: “The Bishop of London has appointed 
the Rev. W. Bullock, secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, to the pre- 
bendal stall of Oxgate, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.”—Daily News, June 16th: 

“ Deservedly has Bullock won 
His Bishop’s admiration, 
For day and night he carried on 
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BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BELow we give a list of all the important 
battles of the Revolution. They began 
April 19th, 1775. They closed October 
19th, 1781—six years and six months. The 
British sent 1 ,000 soldiers and sailors to 
this war. The colonists met them with 
230,000 Continentals and 50,000 militia. 
The British let loose Indians and equally 
savage Hessians, The colonists had for 
allies the brave and courteous Frenchmen. 
The leading battles of the war, those 
particularly worthy of celebration, are 
Concord and Lexington, Bunker Hill, Long 
Island, White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, 
Bennington, Saratoga, Monmouth, King’s 
Mountain, Cowpens, Eutaw Springs, and 
Yorktown. These are of national interest. 
Many of the others are more especially local 
Lexington (first skirmish)—April 19, 1775. 
‘Ticonderoga—May 10th, 1775. 
Bunker Hill—June 17th, 1775. 
we (Ethan Allen taken)—Sept. 25th, 


ae Johns beseiged and captured—Nov. 
, 177%. 

Great Bridge, Va.—Dec. 9th, 1775. 
aon” (Montgomery killed)—Dec. 31st, 


Moore’s Creek Bridge—Feb. 27th, 1776. 
Boston (British fled)—March 17th, 1776. 
Fort Sullivan, Charleston—June 28, 1776. 
Long Island—Aug. 27th, 1776. 
Harlem Plains—Sept. 16th, 1776. 
White Plains—Oct. 28th, 1776. 
Fort Washington—Nov. 16th, 1776. 
Trenton—Dec. 26th, 1776. 
Princeton—Jan. 8d, 1777. 
Hubbardton—July 7th, 1777. 
Bennington—Aug. 16th, 1777. 
Brandy wine—Sept. 11th, 1777. 
First battle at Bemis’s Heights, Saratoga 
—Sept. 19th, 1777. 
Paoli—Sept. 20th, 1777. 
Germantown—Oct. 4th, 1777. 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery taken— 
Oct. 6th, 1777. ° 
Second battle at Bemis’s Heights, Sara- 
toga*Oct. 7th, 1777. 
irrender of Burgoyne—Oct. 18th, 1777. 
Fort Mercer—Oct. 22d, 1777. 
Fort Miffin—Nov. 16th, 1777. 
Monmouth—June 28th, 1778. 
qroning July 4th, 1778. 
Quaker Hill, R. I.—Aug. 29th, 1778. 
Savannah—Dec. 29th, 1778. 
Kettle Creek, Ga.—Feb. 14th, 1797, 
Brier Creek—March 8d, 1779. 
Stony Ferry—June 20th, 1779. 
Stony Point—July 16th, 1779. 
Paulus’s Hook—Aug. 19th, 1779. 
Chemung (Indians)—Aug. 29th, 1779. 
Savannah—Oct. 9th,-1779. 
Charleston {surrendered to British)— 
My ingticld Tune 284, 1780 
Pp e une 23d, : 
Rocky Mount—July 30th, 1780. 
Banging Rock—August 6th,1780. 
Sander’s Creek, near Camden—August 
16th, 1780. 
King’s Mountain—Oct. 7th, 1780. 
me Dam Ford, Broad River—Nov. 18th, 
‘ 


Blackstocks—Nov. 20th, 1780. 

Cowpens—Jan. 17th, 1781. 

Guilford C.H., N.C.—March 15th, 1781. 

Hodkirk’s Hill—April 25th, 1781. 

Ninety-Six ens ae | & June, 1781. 

Augusta (besieged)—May and June, 1781. 

Jamestown—July 9th, 1781. 

Eutaw Springs—Sept. 8th, 1781. 

Yorktown (Cornwallis surrendered)—Oct. 
19th, 1781.— Transcript. 











ing or has already established itself within 
the lungs. 

Physicians sometimes tell their patients that 
spitting of blood is of no eonsequence-—that 
the blood obly comes from the throat, and does 
not chow that their lungs are in danger. Let 
me warn you against such advice. The throat 
seldom bleeds—never unless it be struck or 
touched with some hard substance, When 
blood is coughed up it always comes from the 
lungs, and unless its cause be removed it will 
speedily be followed by the other symptoms of 
consumption. Fortunately, it generally oc- 
curs early in the disease and when it can easily 
be arrested. 

But it will be acked: Are there no cases of 
bleeding from the langs which are not followed 
by consumption? Yes, there are three causes 
which may produce it. First, injury to the 
Tungs, as from a violent blow; second, organic 
disease of the heart; and third, in females, it has 
been known to occur every four weeks, instead 
of the usual periodic excretion. But if a per- 
son spits blood in whom none of these causes 
exist, set it down as a sure sign that consump- 
tion is approaching. Youcan understand the 
fearful import of this symptom to the patient 
when I tell you that Baron Louis, of Paris, 
did not meet with one instance in 1,200 cases 
where the loss of blood from the lungs was not 
preceded or followed by tubercles. 

It isacommon idea with people that the 
blood comes from the breaking of a blood-ves- 
selinthe lungs. This is no more true than it 
is tosay that ‘‘ nose-bleed’’ comes from breakirg 
a blood-vessel in the nose. The blood merely 
ooees through the relaxed coats of-the vessels— 
in medical parlance we say itis exhaled, Not 
only are the vessels greatly relaxed, but the 
blood itself in these cases is disorganized and 
in a condition to pass where healthy blood 
would not, 

Congestion of the lungs is the common cause 
of this symptom ; but congestion is not always 

roduced by cold. Whatever obstructs the 

ungs will cause it. Every pulsation of the 
heart pumps into the langs a certain quantity 
of blood, to be purified. A steady stream of 
blood is flowing from the heart into the lungs. 
So long as the lungs are healthy and the air we 
breathe is pure no congestion or stagnation*of 
this blood takes place. Itbecomes purified by 
absorbing oxygen, and flows back again to the 
heart in a sterdy stream. But surpose the air- 
tubes are obstructed by viscid matter, as is the 
case in catarrh and bronchitis or by the pres- 
ence of cheesy tubercules formed on the in- 
side, what then? The blood cannot get the 
requisite quantity of oxygen (because less air is 
inhaled at a breath through tubes so obstruct- 
ed than through healthy tubes) for its purifi- 
cation ; and impure blood, or blood balf puri- 
fled, flows slowly, and soon begins to stagnate 
in the delicate vessels of the lungs, producing 
a kind of a chronic congestion, which almost al- 
ways ends, sooner or later, in hemorrhage or 
spitting of blood. The distended vessels relax 
ard allow it to flow into the air-tubes, as fluids 
do through a strainer, and the patient coughs 
itup. If the obstraction is extensive, the 
quantity of blood thrown off will be greater; 
but, however small, it is a sign that the lungs 
are in danger. 

Spitting of blood stops of its own accord as 
soon as the excess of impure and stagnant 
blood is thrown off. The chest generally feels 
relieved and better afterward. Butthe danger 
is none the less forall that. The state of the 
lungs which caused it remains the same, and 
all experience proves that that state will end 
in consamption if not remedied. 

Now, in such a case, of what use is it to 
begin dosing the stomach? That will not re- 
move the obstruction out of the lungs. It is 
the veriest quackery for any person to pretend 
that it could do so. No, you must begina 
proper course of inhalaticn treatment at once, 
or nothing can saye you. You must inhale 
proper medicines, and in a proper manner, or 
you cannot be prevented from going into con- 
sumption. There are many people who will 
tell you different ; but if you believe them the 
cbances are you will lose your life. No pby- 
sician ever yet cured such a case or prevented 





DR. R. HUNTER, 


(Late of New York), 
ON CONSUMPTION (Continued). 


LETTER NO. X. 


T wavs said that in the early stage of con- 
sumption the most common symptoms aredry, 
hacking cough, some shortness of breath on ex- 
ertion, and a quick pulse. Of all the symptoms 
which indicate the approach of this disease 
there is none of such importance as hemorrhage 
from the lungs or the occurrence of streaks of 
dlood in the @xpectoration. If this symptom 


does not tell you that tubercles are now~ 


actually deposited in the lungs, it does tell 
you that that organ is congested and obstructed 
and in just the condition to produce them. 

The quantity of the blood you spit up or 
cough up is of no consequence. There is very 
little danger from the loss of blooditself. The 
danger is in what follows. 

Sometimes spitting of blood occurs before 
there is any other symptom of consumption.’ 
More commorly it does not take place until 
after a severe cold, which dates the beginning 
of the lung trouble. In other cases it only 
occurs late in the disease. 

‘Its frequency as a symptom of consumption 
;may be understood by the following facts: 
Baron Louis, a celebrated French authority on 
this disease, found it in fifty-seven cases out of 
cighty-seven; Andral in cases Out of every 
_siz; and Dr. Walshe, of the London Consamp- 
ticn Hospital, in eighty-one cases out of every 
-100. Sothat you may set it down asarule 
that spitting of blood or hemorrhage from the 
, lungs takes place in consumption in about sour 
, cases out of every flue—at some period of the 

: disease, 

From this it will be understood that the ap- 
age tnet of blood in the matter expectorated 

>is always a serious symptom—as showing that 


“e erous snd deadly disease-is now fong- 





ption by dosing the stomach, 
To be continued. ) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
Physician for Diseases of the Chest, Lake- 
side Building, corner Clark and Adams 
streets, Chicago. 
AUGUST 4th, 1875, 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tun INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, pestage paid. 





Regular 
Agriculturist...........0..+00..+-81 30 $1 50 
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Tied CORORY sone once canes vacicc - 385 400 
5 00 


The Nation (50 weeks, new subs.). 4 55 

The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 160 
(3 POSTMASTERS and others desir. 

ing to act as agents will be furnished with 

mer Bills and further terms by applying 
us, 











THE INDEPENDENT 
1875. 


THE INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American und foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that.no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tus InvE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than sre offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra jor postage, as per rates given below. 








§S3" Prom subscriptions already paid in advance , 


three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and ig all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings «ver 
exécuted in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 

leb: d painting, and tains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patri is b ing day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13.000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage paid. 
he alove Enqras ereenens 








including t na, aa 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, ie? a 
‘ance, st id, including the abov 





Pere rere er Peter re ere lt Serer ey 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY. WORTH, 
MITCH ILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, Mrs. Mow- 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTI EN- 
DALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
SIMMS, ILETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, * 
BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OssoL_t, ’ KLAND, 





We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 


id, including the ehove Engraving........... 
A renewal ~* an Old Subscription for wee “= 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOM 
Size 17 by ‘21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 


ed utiful combination of portraits and 
Dee nting & of four bright 
and beau children engaged in outdoor recrea- 
tions, ee Ss of Nae = eg tree, from a 
branch of whic this qwing 
sitsa young . smilin —— the “ lad who is 


a er 
or not she loves butter ; while another sweet with 


a hoo in hor hands. ead snother very and 
ooking his slate and books 
daha army aro thoughtuly jooking af the etek 





boat upon the lake at the 
Flowers are in Sb Pike 


ps in 
abundance; and the oo o 
esty, innocence, ha pinees. Itte a Soigherci 
household picture: suited to any parlor or drawing- 


This picture has every appearance of @ genaine oil 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $50, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
including the Chromo (unmounted) bb Pence coven 20 
The same, with Chromo mounted on Canvas, 
rolled, $5 CPE, OP: , 55005) sc0sdiarces 345 
Thesame, on Siretchers, Uke 


shed bombasiont te aon at risk and 
Senos of the oubcertbery SO ctleqntva.or...., 8 70 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel ving of 
Charles Sumner by the great artist faitehie, is 
p— ~ 8 ready for delivery. bur subscrib- 


and frien will please understand t 2. 
pg ve is splendid — of art Le: din: 
name of one w i t 

Thee new subscriber, wi 


3§-48 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 


from $3 to 310 imi r i 
i , as 
the Adil, similar engravings us' 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel oe vings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 ber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including both of the above Engravings..83.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seeretary of 
Mr. Lincoin’s Cabinet— Edwin M, Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is beco 
more and more valuable, We will present it to sub- 
scridbers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


8: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in_ advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving............ $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








ce of its author, while residi 
on his famous painting, 
amation.” We will present 


EPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

paid, including the above book... ......0.++0.. 33.70 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence hte oe by which we offer their very 
best “Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $$) to any 
person who will send us the names of 
subscribers, with the mone 


will renew their own subscriptions for four years in 
advance and pay us $12.80. The Wringer” will be 
dalivensé at our office or sent by express, as may 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and edvertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. . 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as 
guaranty of good faith. 

3 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by s stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Enprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, August 5th, 1875. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON. 








Tue death of ex-President Johnson can- 
not be regarded as in any sense 8 public 
calamity. Although so recently elected to 
the United States Senate, he was not the 
recognized leader of any political party in 
his state, and his election was owing 
rather to the absence of any strong riva) 
claimant for the position than to bis own 
personal or political pretensions. But it 
cannot be denied that he was a man of pop- 
ular characteristics, and his rough manners, 
great courage, and personal honesty were 
well calculated to gain him the admiration 
and respect of the people of such a state as 
that which he represented. His whole 
career was a succession of startling con- 
trasts, and, taking him altogether, he was, 
if not ‘‘one of Plutarch’s men,” at least, the 
most picturesque and romantic personage 
in our history. But the examples of men 
in this country rising by their talents and 
persevering industry to the highest offices 
in the state, as well as to the highest con- 
sideration in social life, are too numerous 
for aman of Ex-President Johnson’s char- 
acter to be entitled to exclusive canoniza- 
tion. With such men as President Lin. 
coln, Andrew Jackson, Henry Wilson, 
Horace Greeley, and Henry Clay. before | 
our eyes, the example of Andrew Johnson 
does not seem sojvery wonderful. : 

His motives and his conduct were often 
undignified; but he was always too much 
in earnest and too confident of himself 
ever. to appear like a trifier. His his- 
tory, however, is not an improving one 
for study, and; excepting the brief 
time that he filled the important position 
of military governor of Tennessee; his 
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of public benefit, The strong contrasts pre- 
sented by his humble origin and the exalted 
positions he hasoccupied are well calculated 
to dazzle the public eye and create a belief 
that he must have been a person of superior 
gifts to have risen sorapidly in spite of the 
apparently adverse conditions which sur- 
rounded him; but these adverse conditions 
were in reality the most favorable oppor- 
tunities that could have been given him, 
and a candid examination of all the cireum- 
stances of his life shows that he was the 
creature of accidents, and that if he had 
received what are regarded as the advant- 
ages of a regular education he would have 
proved a very ordinary and common-place 
sort of aperson. Certainly no one will 
pretend that be possessed any of the quali- 
fications requisite, for the Presidency, 
and it is: mot at all likely that 
he would ever have been nominated 
for that high office by any party which 
hoped to be successful. His first official act 
when he entered the Senate Chamber as 
Vice-President exhibited him in so grossly 
indecent a condition that he could never 
have recovered from it had not the calam- 
itous death of the President elevated him 
toa position where the exigencies of the 
nation demanded that he should be treated 
with all possible respect and his errors be 
forgiven, if not forgotten. Thesame good 
fortune which bad always attended him 
led him, on assuming the Presidency, to re- 
fuse the gift of a pair of carriage horses, 
tendered him by some well-meaning mer- 
chants in this city, who bad no other 
motive than to let him know that his ill- 
conduct in the Vice-Presidency had not 
lost him their personal esteem. This 
little act of his, which would have 
been regarded as ungracious in any- 
body else, rendered him very popular 
for a while, as it was considered an eyvi- 
dence of almost superhuman honesty. His 
subsequent acts, however, caused it to be 
forgotten; but his honesty, however mis- 
taken and capricious he might be, was 
never Called in question. 

Although he had been consistent, 
courageous, and unwavering in’ his op- 
position to the Rebellion and had acted 
in good faith with the Republican party, he 
had never been in sympathy with the 
Republican leaders and very soon began to 
exhibit a decided feeling of animosity 
toward them, which resulted in his*im- 
peachment; and but for the defection: of 
two or three of the senators who 
had at first favored his conviction he 
would have been degraded and dis- 
missed from the office. The vote for 
his conviction stood thirty-five to nineteen, 
and the majority against him comprised 
the ablest, the most upright, and the most 
popular members of the Senate, who have 
not since lost the confidence of ‘their con- 
stituents or the respect of the public, while 
the Republicans who hesitated to’vote for 
his impeachment have fallen into neglect 
and obscurity. 

The rise of a man in political life who at 
the time of his marriage was 4 poor tailor 
in a Tennessee village and who owed his 
first knowledge of letters to the teaching of 
his wife, seems like a marvel and a proof 
that anything might be accomplished under 
our republican system by perseverance, 
intelligence, and integrity ; but such an ex- 
ample as that of Andrew Johnsen proves 
nothing but that demagoguery and good 
luck may accomplish much here, as it may 
anywhere. The best political system 
is that which enables the best men 
to get into the best offices, which we 
grieve to say is not invariably true of our 
own system. The predecessors of Andrew 
Jobnson, both in the Vice-Presidency and 
the Presidency, were much more encour- 
aging examples of the beneficence of our 
laws in opening the way from the lowest 
position in life to the highest offices than 
his career offered. Many of his mistakes 
in the Presidency were due, beyond a ques- 
tion, to the evil counsels of his constitu- 
tional advisers, from whose influences he 
could not extricate himself; and his admin- 
istration was, upon the whole, most disas- 
trous to the country. His obstinacy pre- 
vented the execution of any ‘laws or meas- 
ures for the restoration of the conquered 
states, and the cost to the people of his 
perversity was almost as great as that of 





political career cannot be said to have been 


the war. His return to the Senate was 





certain to cause a good many angry 
discussions and the revival of old conten- 
tions which had better be forgotten. The 
place he leaves vacant can easily~be filled 
by some representative of the dominant 
partyin his state, whose influence in the 
Senate for good will certainly not be less 
than bis, - 
The death of this remarkable man would 
seem to afford proof of deteriorating vitality 
and of exhausted energy in our public 
men, for it leaves the country for the first 
time since the days of Washington without 
an ex-President.. John Quincy Adams 
was our sixth President, and in his time 
there were living four ex-Presidents, three 
of whom had served two terms; but Pres- 
ident Grant is our eighteenth President, 
and now in the second year of his second 
term there is no ex-President remaining. 
Andrew Johnson had many good quali- 
ties. He was manly even in his failings. 
His courage was always conspicuous, and 
without it he could never have, advanced a 
step in public life in the Southwest. .He 
was never servile to his party nor treach- 
erous to his friends, though he sometimes 
parted:from them, and it must be said of 
him that he filled more public offices than 
any other man had ever done, and did less 
in them to entitle him to public remem- 
brance and honor, But he will be remem- 
bered, nevertheless, and on account 
of the great position he once occupied 
he will have all the public testimo- 
nials to which he is entitled. The public 
buildings will be draped with the trappings 
of grief; the flags will be hung at half- 
mast; minute-guns will be fired from every 
national battery, afloat and ashore; public 
addresses will be delivered; and when Con- 
gress meets again there will be the custom- 
ary orations in commemoration of his vir- 
tues; and then in due time History will 
perform her duty, and our seventeenth 
President will be presented to posterity 
in bis proper lineaments. ' 





SOMETHING TO BE DETESTED. 


We said, in anticipation of the Cleveland 
meeting of the General Assembly, that it 
was not likely to consider the question’ of 
the revision of the Standards of the Presby- 
terian Church, much as they need it. The 
time is not yet ripe for it, and we prestime 
that several years must elapse before the 
subject is likely to receive the serious con- 
sideration of that body. But so long as 
there are are so many of its ministry who 
disbelieve portions of its teachings, and their 
number increasing, the time to consider re- 
vision cannot be very far off. The subject 
came before the last Assembly, in a single 
deprecatory word from the moderator, ex- 
pressed, a8 has since been abundantly 
proved, much more strongly than the facts 
will warrant. At least two members of the 
Presbytery of Chicago have contradicted 
his assertion that there is notin the whole 
Church a single minister who desires re- 
vision, and a Princeton professor and 
editor of Zhe Presbyterian Quarterly has. in 
that review specified four classes of good 
Presbyterians who demand it. Weare in 
an era of revisions. The Oberlin Council 
four years ago threw overboard all the 
Congregational Standards except the Bible. 
The Episcopal Church of Ireland has just 
freely revised its Prayer Book, which we 
should have supposed to be quite as sacred 
a document as those of Westminster; and 
even in the General Assembly in Cleveland 
a proposition emanating from the Board of 
Publication was favorably acted upon 
revising the Apostle’s Creed, a much more 
venerable symbol; while in Edinburgh the 
revision of the Confession was expected to 
come before the Presbyterian Council. Dr 
Nelson’s letter in the last number of Zhe 
Evangelist, a paper that would like to be 
New School, if it dared, shows that there is 
abroad in the Church a feeling of protest 
against symbolatry and a willingness to 
give the subject of revision a candid con- 
sideration. 

We wish to call attention just now to a 
single heresy of the Standards. The Larger 
Catechism contains the following question 
and answer: 


‘*Q. 60. Can they who have never heard 
the Gospel, and so know not Jesus Christ 
nor believe fn him, be saved by their living 
according to the light of Nature? 

“A, They who, having never heard of 
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the Gospel, know not Jesus Christ and be- 
lieve uot-in him cannot be’ sivéd, be they 
never so diligent to frame. their lives ac- 
cording to the light of Nature or the laws 
of that religion,.they profess; neither is 


) there salvation in any other but in Christ 
, alone, who is the Saviour only of his body 


the Church,” 


The Confession of Faith says, p. 69, after 
speaking of the non-elect who refuse the 
ministry,of the Word; 


“ Much less can meh not professing the 
Christian religion’ bé saved in any other 
way whatsoever, be they never so diligent 
to frame their lives according to the light of 
Nature and the law of that religion they do 
profess; and to assert and maintain that 
they may is very pernicious and to be de- 
tested.” 


It is an old notion that there are Pagans 
even who have sought after justice, who 
have tried to please God, who have pleased 


~him, and..who bave entered Heaven, if 


any may enter Heaven. The Old 
Testament seems to teach the doctrine 
that the worthies of the olden time who 
tried to live by the light they had -were 
saved. When God proved by Ezekiel that 
his ways were equal he laid down a law of 
right and blessing applicable to Gentile as 
well as Jew.. The Cyrus described by Ezra 
and foretold by Isaiah is represented as a 
good and God-fearing king. The early 
Christian Fathers loved to think that. Soc- 
rates and Plato were the forerunners of 
Christ, and from their writings they drew 
their best defenses of the Christian system. 
And yet the wise divines of Westminster 
tell us that the notion that such men may 
be saved ‘‘is very pernicious and to be de- 
tested.” 

We believe it was “Queen Penelope, of 
the dark land, and the doubting Socrates” 
whom Professor Swing sent to Paradise, as 
Professor Patton said, ‘‘ contrary to the 
teachings of the ‘Confession of Faith,’ 
chap, x, $4.” We are willing to relegate 
Penelope to myth; but we could challenge 
anyone to read the Memorabilia of Soc- 
rates and study that wonderful, true, benefi- 
cent life, and then say, with Professor 
Patton, that Socrates is in hell for his sins, 
It is hard to separate Socrates from his 
disciple Plato; but the pupil, in his story of 
the last days of the condemned ssge who 
comforted his weeping disciples with his 
discourse on duty and immortality, who 
refused to purchase life at the expense of 
honor, who uttered—or does Plato utter 
them. for him?—words of the strangest, 
sweetest, purest morality and self- 
sacrifice, so identifies bimself with his 
master, 80 enters into his spirit, and 
with rarest eloquence utters moral pre- 
cepts so much like these of Christ 
that we cannot doubt that the spirit 
which was in Christ was also in these 
divinely-enlightened souls. Next to the 
New Testament we would send a youth 
for instruction in morals to the Socrates 
of ..Plato’s. ‘‘ Apology,” “Crito,” and 
**Pheedo.” But these are the men of 
whom the Confession of the Presbyterian 
Church says tbat to maintain that they 
may be saved is “very pernicious and to 
be detested.” 

We happen to have before us Vol. 
XVII of the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.” ‘The first article in Part IL is by 
Col. Sykes, M. P., president of the Society 
on “Traits of Indian Character.” Every- 
body knows ‘how slow Englishmen are to 
see the good side of the character of the 
Hindus. Col. Sykes gives remarkable in. 
stances, in the history of India, of their con- 
scientiousness or self-sacrifice. During the 
celebrated defense of Arcot by Col. Clive, 
“when provisions became so scarce that 
there was a fear that famine might compel 
them to surrender, the Sepoys proposed to 
Olive to limit them to the water in which 
the rice was boiled. ‘Itis,’ they said, ‘suf- 
ficient for our support. The Europeans 
require the grain.’” When in a state of 
starvation at Jellalabad under the gallant 
Sale, sallies were made to capture sheép. 
A portion were always allotted to the Se- 
poys. But they said: ‘‘ Animal food is not 
absolutely necessary for our sustenance, 
with our habits of life; but it is absolutely 
necessary for the Europeans. We beg, 


‘therefore, that you will give the share of 


sheep allotted to us to the Europeans.” On 
the capture of Bednore, when Gen. Mat- 
thews and his whole force surrendered to 
Tippoo Sultan, every inducement was 
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offered to the Sepoys to enter the Sultan’s 
service, and every night they were carefully 
separated from the Europeans by a tank 
or other obstacle deemed insurmountable. 
But not a night elapsed that some of the Se- 
poys did not elude the guards, and by swim- 
ming the tanks, often miles in circumference, 
contrive to bring with them such small 
sums as they could save from the pittance 
allowed by the Sultan for their own sup- 
port, in return for hard daily labor, to eke 
out thescanty food of the Europeans. ‘‘ We 
can live upgn anything,” they said; “but 
you require mutton and beef.” Sir Henry 
Havelock used to give the 26th Bombay 
regiment no end of praise; and Her Majes- 
ty’s W8th fraternized with the men and 
called them the black Cameronians, A 
Scotch officer of the 78th, writing to Col. 
Sykes, says: ‘The 26th exhibited the 
most lively interest in the safety of their of- 
ficers. One, a Brahmin, even tried to screen 
me with his person when the balls were 
flying past; and on another occasion a Mah- 
ratta Sepoy, observing one of the enemy 
taking deliberate aim at his captain, stepped 
in front of him and received the shot in 
his body.” This was in the last mutiny. 
We have Scripture authority for it that 
‘* greater love hath no man than this,” and 
greater self-sacrifice it is impossible to 
conceive. But that such a man, who, 
through no fault of his, has had no know!l- 
edge of Christ, but who bas tried to do 
his duty as faithfully as he could, and has 
at last laid down bis life for his friend—that 
in the moment_of his supreme sacrifice 
such aman could be received of God into 
Heaven isa notion ‘“‘ very pernicious and 
to be detested.” 

We have not space for the pages of in- 
cidents given by the president of the Royal 
Asiatic Society to illustrate the charity, 
humanity, gratitude, fidelity, self-sacrifice, 
honor, and devotional spirit of these 
heathen. The munificent charity of such 
men as Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., is 
famous the world over. But we cannot re- 
frain from giving, as an example to Chris- 
tians, one case taken from an India politi- 
cal dispatch of a subscription to pay off a 
state debt in Jyepoor. The Council of Re- 
gency in 1846 gave up their stipends of 
$35,000 per year till the debt was paid, and 
the Ranees gave up villages to the value of 
$53,000 per year for the same purpose. 
These pagans certainly please man more 
than do the Christian repudiators of Mis: 
sissippi and Indiana, though the notion 
that they can have pleased God thereby is 
“very pernicious and to be detested.” 

These are the teachings of the great 
Indian reformer, Buddha; 

‘‘He who, though he has committed no 
offense, endures reproach, bonds, and 
stripes, strong in endurance and powerful, 
him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

“He who is free from anger, dutiful, 
virtuous, without weakness and subdued, 
him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

“He who does not cling to pleasures 
more than water to a lotus leaf, him I call 
fadeed a Brabmana. 

‘He who is tolerant with the intolerant, 
mild with fault-finders, free from passion 
among the passionate, him I call indeed a 
Brahmana. 

“ He from whom anger and hetred, pride 
and envy, have dropped like a mustard 
seed from the point of an awl, him I call 
indeed a Brahmana. 

“He who has traversed this mazy, im- 
pervious world and its vanity, and bas 
reached the other shore, is thoughtful, 
guileless, free from attachment, and con- 
tent, him I call indeed’a Brahmana.” 

And St. Peter says of such men as these 
that ‘‘in every naffén he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness #3 accepted of 
him”; and St. Paul says that “‘not the 
hearers of the law ate just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified—for 
when the Gentiles, which bave not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law are a law 
unto themselves.” But the Presbyterian 
Church says that such men ‘“‘cannot be 
saved, be they never so diligent to frame 
their lives according to the light of Nature 
and the law of that religion they do pro- 
fess; and to assert and maintain that they 
may is very pernicious and to be detested.” 
Seeing that it refuses to revise the Stand- 
ands so that they may agree with the Bible 
and with sanctified common sense, why 
not expunge these passages in the Bible, 
that it may not contradict the Confession 
end the Catechism ? 





THE REMEDY FOR STATE RE- 
PUDIATION. | 


THE framers of the Federal Constitution 
saw the necessity of imposing certain re- 
straints upon the powers of the several 
states, mainly for two purposes: first, that 
state powers might not beso exercised a8 
to come in conflict with those delegated to 
the United States; secondly, that these 
powers might not be so exercised as to 
interfere with the rights of the whole body 
of citizens composing the United States. 
In reference to the first object the states 
are forbidden to enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation, to grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, to coin money, to 
lay duties on imports or exports, to keep 
troop or ships of war in time of peace, to 
enter into any compact with each other, 
or engage in acts of war unless actually 
invaded or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. In reference to the 
second object they are forbidden to make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts, to pass any bill of 
attainder, any ez post facto law, or any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.. The 
last three amendments to the Constitution 
have increased the number of restraints 
upon the states in respect to personal 
rights. 

There is, however, ® serious defect in 
the Constitution arising from the adop- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment; and to 
remedy this another amendment is needed. 
Before the adoption of the Eleventh 
Amendment the judicial power of the 
United States extended to ‘‘ controversies 
between a state and citizens of another 
state” and ‘‘ between a state or the citizens 
thereof and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects.” The effect of the amendment is so 
to limit this power that it cannot take cog- 
nizance of ‘‘any suit in law or equity com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state 





or by citizens or subjects of any foreign« 


state.” The states now are not suable in 
their political and corporate character in 
a Federal Court by either class of citizens 
here mentioned. They may owe these citi- 
zens honest debts, and may repudiate every 
dollar of the same; but there is no way to 
compel a payment. The wrong and evil 
of this we considered last week. 

Is there any remedy for this wrong and 
thisevil? None whatever, except in another 
amendment to the Constitution; and yet in 
this way the people of the United States, 
by a three-fourths vote of all the states, 
can supply a perfectremedy. We give, as 
follows, the draft of an amendment which 
would answer the purpose: , 

“ Section 1. The eleventh article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
peor is hereby declared to be null and 
void. 

‘* Section 2. No state having contracted 
debts in pursuance of law shall, in respect 
to citizens of other states or citizens or sub- 
jects of foreign states, repudiate the same, 
or omit to provide for the payment of both 
interest and principal at maturity. 

“Section 3. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce the provisions of this article by 
appropriate legislation.” 

The effect of such an amendment would 
be to restore the Constitution, as to the 
suability of a state, to the position in which 
it stood before the eleventh amendment 
was ratified. And, beyond this, it would, 
in respéct to state obligations held by citi- 
izens of other states or of foreign states, be 
a specific and definite declaration that no 
state shall positively or by omission repu- 
diate the same. In addition to this, Con- 
gress would be expressly empowered to 
carry the declaration into effect by appro- 
priate legislation. Such legislation would 
appropriately reach its end by simply pro- 
viding for bringing the rights of parties 
under the amendment before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for adjudication 
and enforcement. 

The substance, if not the precise form, 
of what is here proposed would put an 
effectual end to all repudiation of state 
debts. Ifa state undertook to repudiate in 
respect to its own citizens, nothing would 
be easier than for those citizens to selj 
their debts to citizens of other states; and 
then they would become claims which the 
state could not repudiate. Indeed, under 
such a constitutional régime, no state 
would ever contract a debt except with 








the distinct consciousness that it must be 
paid, and that payment could be evaded by 
no. sophistry or political intrigue, . And, 
further than this, no state would contract 
a debt without adopting the principle laid 
down by Thomas Jefferson—namely, that 
of providing by taxation at the time for 
the payment of both interest and principal, 
as each should respectively mature. The 
debt-contracting policy, which has become 
the shiftless and the prodigal policy of too 
many states, would be sternly limited by 
the necessities of the debt-paying policy- 
The people of each state would understand 
that debt means payment with the inevi- 
table fate of constitutional law, and, hence, 
that when they authorize the one they 
must provide for the other. The public 
sentiment of each state in respect to the 
contraction of debts would be more healthy: 
more conservative, more scrupulously 
honest, and less under the control of thiev- 
ing demagogues. The faith of each state 
would be supported by the solid rock of 
the National Constitution; and {ts disa- 
bility to repudiate its own obligations and 
the consequent necessity of payment would 
not only make it provident and careful in 
expenditure, but compel it to accompany 
all expenditure by borrowing with the 
necessary provisional taxation, and this 
would establish its credit anywhere and 
everywhere, 

Rufus King, who was an able jurist, as 
well as an eminent statesman, and also a 
member of the Federal Convention, bas 
the honor of proposing just at the close of 
its sessions that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which forbids the states to pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
He saw the propriety of such a provision, 
but probably did not see its full effect; yet 
the provision Itself has enabled the “courts 
of the United States to exercise a vast, di- 
rect, and uniform power in protecting the 
rights.of property throughout the whole 
country against state legislation violative 
of contracts. It is difficult to compute the 
benefits of the few words in which the pro- 
vision is expressed. Add.now another pro- 
vision, that would compel every state to 
keep its own contracts, at least, with citi- 
zens of other states, or of foreign states, 
that would make state repudiation uncon- 
stitutional and arm the General Govern- 
ment with power to prevent it, throngh 
the agency of the Supreme Court, and still 
further protection would then be extended 
to the rights of property against any inva- 
sion by the action of states or by their 
omission to act. What harm would be 
done? None whatever, unless it bea harm 
toastate to be constitutionally unable to 
cheat its creditors. Any state that would 
deem this a harm clearly shows that it 
needs to be put under the very restraint to 
which it objects. The restraint would sim- 
ply compel the states not to do wrong in 
violating the rights of property when they 
happen to be debtors, It would make 
state repudiation an impossibility in our 
political system ; and this would be equiy- 
alent to a guaranty for thecommercial hon- 
esty of the states, both at home and abroad. 

Moreover, the principle as thus applied 
by the people of the United States to the 
people of each state would be the same in 
kind as that which the people of each 
state apply to its counties, towns, and 
municipal corporations when they contract 
debts. Each state in effect says that its 
counties, towns, and cities shall pay their 
debts, and provides for their enforcement 
through the remedial agency of courts. No 
one doubts the propriety of such a pro- 
vision. If the Constitution of the United 
States should hold the same language in 
respect to states as debtors to citizens of 
other states or of foreign states, then it 
would simply give another application to 
the principle of corporate honesty. Why 
may it not as well say this as to say that no 
‘* state shall assume or pay any debt or 


obligation incurred in aid of  in- 
surrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for 


the loss or emancipation of any slave” ? 
The latter disability is imposed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment; and we should 
be glad to see another disability added— 
namely, the disability of every state to dis- 
grace itself and outrage the rights of others 
by repudiating its own debt obligations in 





respect to the citizens of other states or of 


foreign states. This would not invade its 
domestic jurisdiction in respect to its own 
citizens; but it would render it incompetent 
to cheat creditors not subject to that juris- 
diction, and would thus put an. end for- 
ever to the whole repudiating system, of 
which we bave had in this country far too 
much for our credit. 

Let us have a Sixteenth Amendment, as 
the guaranty of state honesty. 


Editorial Hotes, 


‘Tas New York Herald has been warned fa a 

manner which bodes trouble for it. The New 

York Tabié says “the time has come to cau- 

tion the New York Herald,” and then proceeds 

to rehearse the wickedness of that erring jour- 
palin a manner which may well be called a 
caution. There wasa time once when many 
good mén refused to permit Zhe Herald to be 
brought into their houses, and in those days 
The Tablethad nothing to say against it; but 
now tbat ft has become a decent sort of a 
paper, and’such men’ as Mr. Nordboff do not 
hesitate to write for its columns, The Tablet has 
discovered “that it is lending itself to an 
active propagandism, not only against the 

principles of toleration, so dear to the Ameri- 
can heart, but also against that loving bene- 

factress of mankind, the Holy Catholic Church, 

in whose defense every one of her real mem- 
bers is not only ready to give up reading the 
New York Herald, but would esteem it the 
highest honor and privilege to lay down their 
lives.”” And if it continue in its wickedness, 

why then ‘it shall not be our fault if « single 
Catholic inthe Union admits the New York 
Herald into his house, or,evyen reads it.’ What 
The Tablet says it means, we haye no doubt ; 
and if The Herald should not reform its bad 
habit of reporting Masonic meetings and 
speeches and the troubles existing among 
Catholics in. Belgium. and South Amer- 
ica, why then it must be prepared for the 
consequences, It must expect to, lose the ad- 
vertisements of Irish chambermaids, which 
bave been its great source.of. prosperity; and 
the patronage of Catholic readers, which would 
cause a tremendous falling off in ita circulation. 
But a daily.paper which excluded everything 
from ita columns that roused the animosity,of 
so faithful a Catholic organ as The Tablet would 
not have moch value as a newspaper for any- 
body, and even The Tablet itself would not care 
to have a journal which failed to publish the 
reports of such important events as have lately 
disturbed the people of Belgium and of a cer- 
tain Central American city. The Herald is, in 
fact, the only morning journal in this city 
which ts owned and controlled by a known 
member of the Catholic Church, and if it 
should be suppressed the Catholics will have 
no choice but to take a wholly Protestant 
paper in its place. 








A goon deal of sympathetic feeling has been 
ventilated by the daily newspapers for a few 
days past toward Mr. William B. Duncan, 
whose failure created a panic in Wall Street on 
Tuesday week. Itis always proper to sympa- 
thize with the unfortunate and the soffering; 
bot Mr. Duneanis about as much entitled to 
sympathy as John Morrissey or Mayor Wick- 
ham. The hundreds of American travelers in Eu- 
rope who have been left suddenly almost pen- 
niless among strangers and the confiding de- 
positors who placed their fundsin Mr. Duncaii’s 
keeping, presuming him to be an honorable 
banker, and not a reckless gambler in cotton 
and railroad stocks, are’ well entitled to sym- 
pathy; but as for Mr. Duncan-himeelf, he is 
not in the slightest danger of suffering. His 
father is an enormously rich gentleman, with 
a fine house in London and an estate in Scot- 
lend; and the day before Duncan, Sherman 
‘& ‘Oo. closed their doors Mr. W. B. Duncan 
appears to have transferred real estate to his 
father’s name in tbis city to the amount of near 
four hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Duncan 
has for many years been a’sort of figurehead 
for the Demoeratic party in this city ; and his 
great respectability has been employed to sus- 
tain such men as Tammany Hall has seen fit to 
bestow upon the community for its rulers. 
He has also been a special favorite of theatrical 
people. He owned the thester in Fourteenth 
street, and most of the actors who had any 
money to deposit deposited it with his bank. 
Many hapless members of the profession are 
said to be heavy losers by his failure. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. W. B. Duncan inherited some 
two millions of dollars from 4 relative, and his 
father and the late Watts Sherman built up 
for him one of the most creditable and profit- 
able banking-houses io this city ; and, with all 
his great advantages, after an honorable 
career of twenty-five years, the whole fabric 
has been destroyed by a course of reckless 
speculation, which, in a banker, is in the 





highest degree censurable and ought to be in 
dictable and criminal. 
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THERE are two questions of morals suggested 
by almost every business failure, especially one 
that takes the general community by surprise, 
like the recent failure of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co. The first question is this: Is it right for 
a man who knows himself to be insolvent, yet 
who has the reputation of entire solvency, to 
contract debis on the basis of that reputation, 
with the prospect that he will not be able to 
fulfill his engagements? This question admits 
of but one answer, and that answer is in the 
negative. The other question is this: Is it 
right for men so toconduct their business thet 
they cannot tell whether they are solvent or 
not, and, hence, when they make promises and 
therefor receive the property of others into 
their possession, do not know whether they 
will ever be able to fulfill them or not? This 
question, too, admits of but one answer, and 
that answer is in the negative. He who makes 
& promise publishes the reasonable knowledge 
of his own ability to meet it; and this knowl- 
edge he is morally bound to have. If his 
affairs are so mixed up that he really does not 
know what his own condition is, he should stop 
making promises till be does know. These 
answers, we are aware, condemn agreat many 
business practices ; yet they are not the less 
true for this reason. 


Tus Republicans of Minnesota, after nom- 
inating Mr. John 8, Pillsbury for governor and 
completing their state ticket, did themselves 
credit by passing the following resolution in 
respect to the nomination of Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court: 

** Resolved, That, believing it to be a duty to 
elevate the choice of judges above whatever is 
debasing in party contests, this convention 
will make no formal nomination for Justice 
of the Supreme Court, but, in recognition of 
the unanimous voice of the legal profession of 
the state, as well as the general judgment 
of men of all classes, which bas found ex- 
pression in the execution of appointments, we 
commend for election to that position the 
present incumbent, Judge James Gilfan, a 
man pre-eminently qualified for that position.” 
If political parties would dismiss party poli. 
tics altogether in the election of judges, and 
simply seek for the man or men best qualified 
by character and legal attainments for the po- 
sition, the chief objection to the elective sys- 
tem in application to judges would be re- 
moved. Anything that looks in this direction 
Js to be hailed as an improvement in politics. 
Whether Judge James Gilfan is a Republican 
or a Democrat is a matter of no consequence, 
as compared with the question whether be is 
an able and an honest jidge. 


Tux following from President Buckham does 
not lack clearness : 

**To THe Eprron oF THs INDEPENDENT: 

“ You ask why the University of Vermont 
was not represented at the Saratoga regatta. 
It certainly was not for lack of facilities for 
training, for we have, as you suggest, a beauti- 
ful Jake on one side of us and a beautiful river 
on another side. Neither was it from lack of 
manliness in our men. The University was 
‘represented’ in almost every great battle of 
the Rebellion, from Bull Run to Petersburg, 
having sent to the field a larger number in 
proportion to its total roll than any other New 
England college. But the fact is that neither 
the character of our community nor the tradi- 
tidns of the college are such as to encourage 
sporting habits. A large proportion of our 
students—large enough to determine the pre- 
vailing tone of the institution—are sons of 
farmers, frugal, industrious fellows, who sre 
working their own way through college, and 
who at the time of the regatta are swinging 
the scythe in the hayfield or handling the com- 
pass and chain on the railroad. Besides, though 
they are poor, they are proud, and would regard 
it as beneath the dignity of a free-born Ver- 
monter to expose their muscle in public, like 
gladiators in the amphitheater, for Mrs. Mor- 
rissey and other high-bred dames to bet on. 
If you will get up a contest in some honest 
and useful work, and will insure us 
against the intrusion of gamblera and 
blacklegss, we will engage to be ‘ represented.’ 
Meanwhile, we must answer your question why 
we were not at Saratoga by pleading that we 
are too busy, too poor, and too proud. 


“ Very respectfully 
“M. A. BuckKHaAM, 


* BURLINGTON, VT., July 26th, 1875.” 

We can’t get up the contest that President 
Buckham wants. As St. Paul said in reply to 
asimilar suggestion to keep out of the com- 
pany of the blacklegs of his day, “then ye 
must needs go out of the world.” The gam- 
blers will continue to infest all athletic games; 
but that is no good reason for not practicing 
them. Col. Higginson, however, will give the 
Burlington students information about a lite- 
rary contest that will be “ honest and useful,” 
and the “‘ points” of which will be quite be- 
yond the betting men. But President Back- 
ham has hit just the disadvantage of Saratoga, 
of which we have already spoken, and which 
made us oppose its selection es the place for 
the College Regatta, 
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Tuts evil of betting, which threatens to 
break up the College Regatta suggests to us 
that our decent daily papers might be in better 
business than advertising the “pools’’ on every 
borse-race, We do not object to an account of 
a race, fora fast horse is not a bad thing. But 
we notice often in The Tribune and The Times, 
of this city, and in the more respectable papers 
in other cities, more space allowed to the run 
of the betting than to the run of the horses. 
Last week there was a magnificent race in 
Saratoga and the fastest horses in the country 
were there ; but one who loves a fine horse is 
compelled to read mixed up with the achieve- 
ments of Springbok and Preakness a long ac- 
count of how they sold in the French pool, and 
how much each five-dollar ticket brought to 
the lucky purchaser. Now this is pure gam~ 
bling aad, we presume, illegal. It ought to be 
illegal, as it is immoral, to adyertise it. Why do 
not these enterprising dailies keep a reporter 
at Morrissey’s and give us a graphic account 
of each evening’s rouge et noir? It would beno 
more demoralizing. 


THE Advance has been indiscreet in publishing 
what it calls ‘“‘a very pleasant little incident” 
sent toit by a lady formerly a missionary in 
Asia Minor. It is astory of a whirling dervish 
in Broosa with whom the lady formed a very 
pleasant acquaintance and who was an admir- 
able gardener. She says: 

“ We found that under the peculiar costume 
of this dervish beat a warm heart and glowed 
a fine intellect; and, if not cultivated accord- 
ing to Occidental judgment, they were beauti- 
ful and noble in the sight of God. He became 
our teacher in the Turkish language. Weread 
the Psalms and the prophets together, in 
which he seemed to take greatdelight. Jesus, 
the son of David, he accepted as a great 
prophet, second only to Mohammed. 

“T longed to see him feel the need of a 
Saviour from sin. We talked about it much, 
as under his hands my little garden space was 
transformed from weeds into a place of floral 
meses f The cholera suddenly took bim from 
us. l hope to meet him again in the Paradise 
above.” 

Why, such a doctrine, according to an author- 
ity not to be revised, is ‘‘ very pernicious and 
tobe detested.”? This dervish had even, un- 
der the light he had, refused Christ as a 
Saviour from sin and died a Moslem. How 
then could he be “‘ beautiful and noble in the 
sight of God,” whether “never so diligent to 
frame his life according to the light of Nature’’? 


----Professor Capen has published a letter 
in one of our city newspapers, in which he 
says, what no intelligent person can deny, that 
“New York isthe best place of all localities 
east of the Rocky Mountains to winter and 
summer jiv.’’ The reason for this, says the 
learned Professor,-is the proximity of New 
York to the Gulf Stream, which renders “the 
climate in a peculiar degree soft, refreshing, 
and agreeable.’ He says further that ‘‘ New 
York is more cleanly than Boston,’”? which we 
have no doubt is true. New York is, in truth, 


-a very delightful place for a summer residence, 


and one of the most delightful sights which 
meet one on every corner is presented by the 
fruit stalls which fairly glow with golden- 
tinted pears from California. 


.... The telegraph brought a piece of infor- 
mation from Paris the day after the failure of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. which was very 
touching, to say the least of it. The Roths- 
childs in Paris, it appears, paid a draft on their 
house to an American, drawn upon them by 
the suspended New York bankers; and when 
the Rothschild agent heard of the calamity, he 


modestly requested the American to return the 


money. Of course, the request was refused, 
and thereupon the unfortunate Rothschild 
appealed to our minister, Mr. Washburne, 
who had the cruelty to sustain his country- 
man. It is so rarethat the Rothschilds meet 
with a misfortune that this little mishap must 
make them feel very badly. 

-...There are “‘ twa’’ Corbins, it appears. A 
gentleman named Austin Corbin having re- 
cently purchased some land at Coney Island, 
The World at once assumed that he must be the 
brother-in-law of President Grant, of. that 
name, who lives at Elizabeth, and assailed him 
accordingly, and, of course, implicated the 
President in the speculation and accusing him 
of a design upon “Long Island’s sea-girt 
shore.’? And thereupon Mr. Austin Corbin of 
Coney Island sent a letter to The World con- 
fessing that he was no connection of the Pres- 
ident. * 


«..-The professor of hygiene in Amherst 
College has for the past fourteen years kept a 
record of the sickness among the students 
which involved an absence from college duties 
of two or more consecutive days. He at- 
tributes it to the requirement of regular gym- 
nastic exercises that there bas been a large 
and constant decrease in sickness as the classes 
advanced from year to year. Freshmen are al- 
ways the most sickly and seniors the most 
healthy class in college. Study, like any other 
work, is healthy if the laws of health are de- 
cently observed. 





+e. The examination into thé causes of crime 
in New York City, now going on by a legis- 
lative committee, has developed some very 
surprising incidents connected with the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. A burglar under arrest, 
who had obtained his rel by means of bail, 
escaped prosecution by pretending to be dead, 
and if be had lived or, rather, died in Phila- 
delphia he would have paid for his elegiac 
stanzas in Zhe Ledger. Why. does not Boss 
Tweed circulate a report of his death and defy 
Justice Davis and Mr, O’Conor? 

-..-It is too late to celebrate the centennial 
of the first national fast day, observed some- 
where between July 3d. and 22d, 1775, by 
direction of the Colonial Congress. It was 
suggested by Gov. Trumbull to Gen. Wash- 
ington, and by him to the Congress which 
proclaimed it. Increase Niles Tarbox, D.D., 
writes to. The Congregationalist about it, and, 
like a faithful relic dropped down from better 
Puritan days, made sure of his centennial by 
celebrating the fast alone on the three doubt- 
ful Thursdays. 

....Somebody lately criticised the Baptist 
Herald of Richmond, Va. ; and Dr. Jeter, the 
editor, answered somewhat roughly: ‘‘If he 
don’t like it he may lump it.” His reply would 
not have sounded quite so coarse if he had 
put it in Latin, as did Heinsius in a letter to 
Vossius about Salmasius, who had complained 
of his approval of Milton’s ‘‘Iconoclastes”’ : 
‘© Hane meam libertaten si ferre non potest, 
rumpatur.”’ 

...."* The progress of Science is rapid enough 
to take away one’s breath, Every step she 
takes leads mankind further and further away 


from the idle hopes and fears of Christianity 
toward the calm, eternal truth.” 


So says The /ndex, But, so far as we have ob- 
served, the progress of Science has not taken 
away the breath of Christians. We judge 
that they will be found in tolerably good con 
dition at the end of the race. 


....Dr. Atwater’s argument against revision 
is dropping apart piecemeal. One reason he 
gave was that the Church owed a debt to Dr. 
Brookes, and others with him, whom it wel- 
comed last year on the basis of “a firm ad- 
herence to our Confession of Faith,” etc. 
Well, Dr. Brookes has just joined the Southern 
Presbytery of St. Louis. 


«eee The Presbyterian Weekly is, if possible, a 
sounder paper than The Presbyterian Banner. 
In its last number it gently charges Dr. Hodge 
with looseness, and attacks Dr. Atwater’s late 
article in The Princeton Review, and says in 
italics: “ There is too much trimming and too 
little manliness in high places in our Church.” 


...-The laughable duel between the Atlanta 
editors over Bishop Haven that did not come 
off has given rise to a ‘board of arbitration,” 
which shall settle all difficulties between 
Georgia editors. There are a Methodist anda 
Baptist minister on the Board, and they hope 
to break up dueling and horsewhipping. 


.... Tramps are getting to be very common 
in the rural districts, and of late they’seem to 
have become bold enough to trouble people 
over in Beekman street, right here in New 
York. Last week The Nation, in trying to print 
the name of a recent novel, entitled ‘*‘ The Odd 
Trump,” called it ‘The Old Tramp.” 


.... We cannot understand the difficulty of 
the Western Christian Advocate, which in a late 
number ‘edited down” its obituaries more 
than one-half, and yet gave them five solid col- 
umns. Letit make a charge of ten centsa 
line, and it will be instantly relieved. 


..». The Northwestern Christian Advocate has 
been trying to get some paper of that denom, 
ination to tell it whether the Presbyterian 
Chureh possesses only a single type of the- 


ology. It complains that it cannot get an 
answer. 


...eWe regret to announce the death of 
William Corssen, the author of numerous 
well-known works on the Latin language, es- 
pecially the recent great work on the Etruscan 
inscriptions, which be has left but half-fin- 
ished. 

....The English Revisers of the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament, at their $2d 
session completed the revision of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians to the middle of the 
fourth chapter. 

.... The Atlantic Monthly has moved into the 
Congregational Building in Boston, and now 
The Investigator recommends it as “‘a very 
pleasant companion’? ‘for Sunday reading.” 

....A Boston paper says “ a New Yorker be- 
fore a dish of ice cream is perfectly happy.” 
Which may be true; but after a dish of ice 
cream he is quite otherwise. 

.e.eThe Portsmouth people are sadly re- 
flecting on the fact that not a single vessel is 
now in course of construction on the Pisca- 
taqua. 3 

.... The Unitarians boast that public senti- 
ment in Saratoga is unfavorable to the estab- 
lishment of a Unitarian society there. 

....Mount Wachusett, in Princeton, Mase., 
is to have a hotel on its summit 
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Acligions IJutelligence, 


-.--A question lately raised in Anglican ee. 
clesiastical practice shows pretty well how 
bishops, as well as lawyers, estimate the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ stare decisis.” The question is: Cana 
cemetery be consecrated or blessed by simple 
contact? Or, rather, to state it in concrete 
form, can a blessing or consecration already’ 
imparted toa patch of land for purposes of 
sepulture spread itself over an adjoining patch 
taken into the cemetery, without disturbing 
the bishop for a new consecration? The di- 
rector of Charlton Workhouse decided the 
question for himself in the affirmative, and 
consecrated a new addition to his workhouse 
Cemetery by spreading over ita few loads of 
earth from the old consecrated spot. The 
precedent upon which he relied was that of 
the cemetery of Lindley, enlarged some years 
before, on which occasion the Bishop of Ripon 
was applied to to perform the ceremony of con: 
secration. The Bishop came, but the weather 
was too bad. It rained in torrents; an out-of- 
doors ceremony was out of the question. Ac- 
cordingly, he bad a box filled with earth from 
the cemetery, which was brought to his 
hotel, duly blessed in bis apartments, and 
then by his order was spread over the surface 
of the new plot. However, the administrators 
of the Charlton Workhouse did not take the 
same view. They blamed the director, and 
had the addition to their workhouse cemetery 
consecrated anew in the regular way. Doubt- 
less they were right, for it does not appear 
that the weather wasrainy at the time of the 
director’s consecration, But to think of such 
matters, and then to think of President Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg Cemetery: ‘* We cannot 
consecrate this field !”” 





....Dr. H. A. Nelson is one of the ablest 
divines in the Presbyterian Church and has 
filled with high honor a professorship in two 
of its theological seminaries. He has sent an 
ableletter to The Evangelist in criticism of Dr, 
Atwater’s symbolatrous article in The Prince 
ton Review. He is in favor of dropping out 
the ‘‘ very little’? which Dr. Atwater concedes 
may not be essential. He sets the Princeton 
professor to expounding and defending Prof, 
Swing ina most exquisite way. Dr. Atwater 
says that, while the system’of the Confession is 
Calvinistic, “it is for the Church courts to 
judge and determine whether the dissent from 
any expressions in the Confession, avowed by 
any minister or candidate for the minis- 
try, under examination, does or dow 
not put him without this system as a whole. 
A In other words, the prerogative of 
{nterpreting, applying, and enforcing the 
Confession belongs to the living Charch, 
through its proper tribunals.’’ This is ‘‘an 
exceedingly satisfactory statement,’’ says Dr. 
Nelson ; but isit not just the statement of Pro- 
fessor Swing when he attempted to distinguish 
between “‘Presbyterianism as formulated in 
past times and Presbyterianism actual’’? Tr, 
Nelson proceeds to criticise, in a most friendly 
spirit, the language of Dr. Morris in calling 
the Confession the “ basis’? of Presbyterian 
belief, carried ‘as the Israelites carried the 
Ark, with all its sacred contents.” What 
stronger symbol, his late associate inquires, 
could he have selected to set forth the rever- 
ence of the Presbyterian Church for the Bible 
itself? 


...-Quite a conflict has been stirred up in 
the Canton of St. Gall, Switzerland. The Curé 
Falk, of Montlingen, from whom the placet 
had been withdrawn, has been expelled from 
his cure by the police. He declined to deliver 
up the registers of the civil state, which were 
taken from him by force. The Catholic Col- 
lege (or Superior Council) put on foot an in- 
quiry to know whether he should not have 
protested against these harsh measures taken by . 
by the government, but considered that a pro- 
test made by the Commission of Administra- 
tion was sufficient. The same council designated 
avicar to replace M. Kalk. ‘The latter sent 
the vicar away, and performed the pastoral 
functions himself. The state council ordered 
an inquest against the Curé and the ecclesias- 
tical council, and at the same time sent two 
gens @armes to be quartered at Montlingen, at 
the expense of the council of the parish, 
threatening further to send oue gendarme more 
for every act of religious service performed by 
the Curé Falk. 


....The bones of George Fox and Rowland 
Hill are shortly to be removed to other reste 
ing places. Hill’s remains, now beneath the 
pulpit in Surrey Chapel, are to be removed to 
Christ Church, Rev. Newman Hall’s new place 
of worship. The removal of the remains of 
Fox is necessitated by the proposed erection of 
a Board School on part of the Quaker’s bury-. 
ing-ground on Bunhill Fields. Bunhill Fields. 
Barying-ground is tbe well-known “ Dissent 
ers’ Westminster Abbey.” It contains the 
graves of Bunyan, Watts, and many other 
worthies not of the Established Church, 
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Publisher's Department, 


A Sewime Macurne is an absolute ne- 
cessity in every family. In making a selec- 
tion, do not fail to examine the Wilson 
Shuitle. This machine is meeting with un- 
precedented success, being' sold at a less 
price than any other first-class machine, 
and at the same time combining to a 
greater degree all the essentials of a family 
machine. 

Salesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

This 1 Ooeapany want afew more good 
agents 

SoorHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known YS uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, ‘and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


Amone the institutions located in and 
near Chicago the Mount Vernon Military 
Academy, at Morgan Park, takes high rank. 
Its building and appointments are com- 
plete, its corps of instructors large and 
efficient, and its location unsurpassed. In 
addition to a thorough course of instruc- 
tion, much attention is devoted to military 
drill and discipline, by means of which a 
high degree of physical as well as mental 
culture is attained. Since the foundation 
of this institution its patronage has steadily 
increased, and under the skillful manage- 
ment of Col. 8 Sheldon Norton it is 
destined at un early day to rank among 
the best military schools in the country. 
Information in regard to the Academy can 
be obtained by addressing the Superiotend- 
ent, at Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the advertisement of the 
Pittsburgh Female College, to be found in 
another column. This is one of the oldest 
and best institutions for the higher education 
of young ladiesin thecountry. The buildings 
are large, beautiful,aod handsomely fitted up. 
There are 8 departments and 28 teachers, 
with Rev. Dr. Pershing, an old and ex- 
perienced educator, as president. With 
one exception, the catalogue of pupils last 
year was larger than that of any other 
school for ladies in the United States, The 
charges, considering the many advantages, 
are said to be less than those of avy other 
institution. 

















Fimst.cLAss CARRIAGES are now made in 
Cincinnati, O., equal to the finest Eastern 
or foreign make. The firm of Crane, 
Breed & Co. have added to their wood- 
working department the manufacture of 
Coaches, Landaus, Clarences, etc., includ- 
ing an improved Glass-front Landau, which 
is rapidly becoming very popular. 





Lavres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Minter & Co., 3 Union Square, 


EE 

ABOUT BITTERS.—At certain peri- 
ods of life a tonic is a necessity ; but there 
is danger in using stimulants that injure 
the organs of digestion while giving tem- 
porary relief. To obviate this and present 
to the public a tonic free from ALcoHoric 
Porson, Dr. Grcene prepared the OxyaEn- 
ATED BITTERS, a sure cure for Dysprpsta 
and all kindred complaicts. Sold every- 
where. Price $1 per bottle. Jonn F. 
Henry, Curran &Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Towns.LEy’s TOOTHACHE ANODYNE 
cures in gne minute. 





New AND STRANGE.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HoumMan’s FEVER AND A@uE Pap, 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop drug- 
ging with poisons and try the new plan. 
Druggists sell it. Send address for full par- 
ticulars to W. F. Kroper & Co., 83 Jobn 
st., New York. 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Salt Rheum, Rheum- 
atism, and Piles are safely and quickly 
cured by the use of DauiEy’s Magica 
Pain EXTRACTOR. 49 


a 

Tue TriomPn Truss Co., No. 334 Bowery. 
New York, ask no payment for promising to 
cure Rupture, but a reasovable fee for hay- 
ing cured it, when the cure is completed, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





THE CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Tus institution is located at Morgan 
Park, a beautiful suburb of Chicago, on 
the Rock Island and Pacific Railroad. It 
boasts not only easy access to the city and 
beautiful surroundings, but a commodious 
building, which for elegance and comfort 
can scarcely be surpassed. It is entirely 
new, was constructed with the single pur- 
pose of securing a model home and school 
building for young ladies, and could scarce- 
ly be improved in any essential particular. 
The rooms are all furnished with fine black- 
walnut suits and Brussels carpets, lighted 
by gas and heated by furnace, while water 
is introduced in pipes throughout the house 

The course of instruction is very com- 
plete and thorough and the faculty consists 
in fifteen teachers of great experience and 
ability. The president, Professor Gilbert 
Thayer, has been successfully engaged in 
the education of young ladies for many 
years and enjoys a reputation which is the 
result of sound scholarship and true merit. 
Mrs. Mary Fields, the principal, is a lady 
of the broadest culture and thosein charge 
of all the departments have been selected 
with great care. The college year begins 
Sept. 14th, 1875. 





AFTER a careful perusal of the book 
lately issued by that able physician, Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.,a work of 
864 pages, entitled ‘‘ Tae Prorpie’s Com- 
MON SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER,” we feel 
that we can cheerfully commend it editori- 
ally through these columns. No family 
in the land should be without this great 
medical work. Dr. Pierce certainly de- 
serves the thanks of the American people 
for issuing such a valuable household com- 
panion. 

Many suppose that Dr. Pierce is what 
is commonly known asaquack. We hope 
the readers of the Gem of the West will bear 
in mind that many years ago, before ac- 
cepting the advertisement of Dr. Pierce, 
we investigated personally as to bis stand- 
ing, and found that no physician in the 
East could show a clearer record and none 
were more highly respected than the now 
world-renowned head of the “* World’s Dis- 
pensary.’—Gem of the West. 

rr 

Tue Chang Chang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Messrs. Niles & Duncan Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass., amid the dull times, are kept 
busy supplying the demands of their many 
agents for the beautiful and valuable Starch 
Gloss. See advertisement. 





———— 

Ts Cu1caco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. PauL 
RalLway traverses @ finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shoriest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, cor ye St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through bear 4 Paco “ 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; 
pot corner Canal and West Manisow Sia" ate City 

ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


eS 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Futter & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cardsin another column, are reliable 

arties and do business on the squure. 

hose who deal with them get their 
money’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 9, 
rr 


EK. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
jones or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Eve botile guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. ~—— N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 


59. TAPEWORM RE- 
movED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe f for the week ending 
Saturday, August 7th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: on Tuesday at 12 m., on 
Wednesday at 4 a.m.,on Thursday at 11:30 
A. M., and on Saturday at 6 and 11:30 a.m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH: RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 
NT FOR CUR 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYM ING 
RUPTURE AND OFFER $1 aA FOR 
ANY CASE THEY CANNOT CUR 

Thele “Chis a first-class Surgeo ai 

Chie? Surgeon has had 380 years’ unfailing 


“cramination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss o Supporter, $5 to 
Orders filled by mail or expres: 

Send stamp for PSE SW Oram hle 


it to 
. BURNHAM, 
Superintendent 








WAREROOMS: 183, 185. AnD 187 WABASsH-AY. 
MANUPACTORY, ANN AND RANDOLPH STS. 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 


rasan. ABLE CARRIAGES, PHAETONS, 


8, C. 
CONCORD BUGGI BEACH AND HUNTIN 
WAGONS, OMNIBUSBS, Ere. - 

AGENT FOR THE 
ABBOT DOWNING CO., 
STAGES, TRUCKS DEAYS. EXPRESS AND GRO- 
CERY WAGONS d and 
Letters of inquiry y promptly onamabeé. 


HAIR DYE. 


R’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 





BATCHELOR’S Facwor » No. 16 
Y. Sold by ail ie ¢. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Balad 
spot, so perfect and work ~ Len eg = A con- 


trived as to each a just the 
= a ne hair Bein exactly of the same shade and 














JOHN GOSNELL & C0. 


PERFECT FREEDOM 





The most Deli. 
own. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘CTHOM ZHL XI AMOLOVAONVA AOVIVAVO GNV 


Repository 26:2 & 263 s Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 

hich look so old and rusty that they are 
carry them look just as good asnew. It 


will be without it after one trial: 
° entations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


— CHAMPION WASHER. 











te : 
PRICE ONLY $7.50. 

The “ Calkins” Washer is now an established fa- 

vorite in the families of all who use a Washing Ma- 


chine. Its unparelled success during the three years 
of its introduction demonstrates = a and 
worth, there being over 80,000 in 

It is a Durable, and Cheap. it “washes Clean, 


oe t has thes wa irst Premium in Fourteen State Fairs, 

including the American Institute, how York, in 1874. 
nd P.-O. money-order for the price, $7 $7.0, and we 

will Lyd Ls asher free of expense. 


CHAMPION WASHER CO," 
cALRINS 291 Madison St., Chicago, lil. 
Agents wanted in every county. 
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~ AND 


NPARALLELED SUGGESS 


IN THE TREATMENT AND CURE OF ALL 
LONC-CONTINUED OR 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


PARTICULARLY THOSE OF THE 


Liver, Blood, and Lungs; ' 


- WITH A 


COMMON SENSE THEORY 


OF CRONIC DISEASES, AND 


~ EVIDENCES OF WONDERFUL CURES, 


R. .V. PIBRCH, MD., 


OF THE 


WORLD'S DISPENSARY, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





PREJUDICES TO OVERCOME. 


I am awareof the strong popular prej- 
udices existing against- all advertised med- 
icines and advertising doctors. It is because 
so many ignorant charlatans resort to this 
method to impose upon the credulity of 
the ignorant and palm off upon them their 
empirical services and worse than worth- 
less medicines. But the practice of this 
kind of fraud and knavery should not raise 
@ presumption against the popular an- 
nouncement of real skill and genuine dis- 
coveries, for the baser metal is conclusive 
evidence of the existence of the pure. 

No good reason has ever been assigned 
why any well-educated physician, trdined 
in the school of experietice until he becomes 
proficient in clinical skill, may not publish 
facts. and evidence to disclose it, especially 
when these are abundant and conclusive. 
The following extract from an able‘article 
by the Rev. T. K. Beecner embodies a 
sound viewof the subject of medical ad- 
vertising: 


Beccher On Doctors Advertising. 


. . I am glad that the doctor cured him; Iam 
glad that the doetor put it in the paper that he could 
cure him. And if any doctor is certain that he can 
cure such diseases and don’t put it in the paper Iam 
sorry. Whata pity it would have been had this doc- 
tor come to town with his wealth of science and ex- 
perience and gone away leaving him uneured? What 
a pity it would heve been if he had been s0 preju- 
diced against advertising as to read the responsible 
certificates of the doctor and give him the go-by asa 
quack. What are newspapers for, if not to circulate 
information? What more valuable information can 
a newspaper give than to tell a sick man where he can 
be cured? If a man has devoted his life and labor to 
the study of a special ciass of di the y 
for his saying so becomes all the more pressing. His 
duty to advertise becomes imperious. 

When I was in England I found on the dead walls 
of London placards declaring that Dean Stanley, 
Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, would preach at 
such a place ;that his grace the Archbishop (1 think) 
of Canterbury would preach at another time and 








- place; that an Oxford professor would preach. In’ - 


short, religious notices were sprinkled in among the 
theater bills, the highest Church dignitaries were ad- 
vertised side by side with actors, singers, clowns, and 
patent medicine men. Of course,I was shocked by 
it; but in a moment! bethought me, if ft be all right 
and dignified to hire a sexton to ring a bell when the 
minister is going to preach, it is all the same to 
silence the bell and bire a bill-sticker to tell the same 
news. The esseritial thing isto tell the truth every 
time. The remedy for the lying advertisements is for 
honest men ¢o tell the truth. When iniquity cometh 
in like a flood; then the spirit ef the Lord lifts up 6 


0 








‘standard. A really able man, whatever be his gifts, 
makes @ great mistake if he fails to use those gifts 
through want of advertising.—Gazette. 


‘The remedy for lying advertisements is 
for honest men to tell the truth.” If a 
physician has made valuable medical dis- 
coveries that enable him to remedy diseases 
heretofore regarded as incurable, what 
virtue or modesty ig there ‘‘to hide his 


‘light under a bushel”? Therefore, the ex- 


position of my theories respecting Chronic 
Diseases and the testimonials of my suc- 
cess in treating them I am willing to sub- 
mit to,the.discrimination of an intelligent 
public. Inthis free country the People are 
trusted to think and determine for them. 
selves the affairs of life, and all have a 
deep concern in the subject of health and 
are interested to know the reason why such 
remarkable success has attended my prac. 
tice. The published testimonials of these 
extraordinary cures of notable persons, 
some eminent in letters, do not embrace 
one in a thousand of those that it has been 
my pleasure to receive. Andif any one 
has any doubts of the authenticity of a 
single testimonial which I publish, let that 
person inclose stamps to pay postage on a 
reply and addréss the party subscribing to 
such testimonial. But don’t be so thought- 
less as not to inclose postage nor annoy 
any such person with long letters. I will 
here say that if any persoa will find one 
testimonial among those I publish which is 
not genuine 


I Will Pay that Person $1,000. 


A FALLACY EXPLODED. 


Success in Business. 








My experience has satisfied me of the 
truth of the maxim ‘‘ Success makes suc- 
cess”; for it is because some sufferer has 
obtained relief and cure that that sufferer 
bas sent another to me; and it is because 
thousands have been cured that they have 
recommended me and my superior reme- 
dies to other thousands of sufferers, In 
this way I am constantly making living 
advertisements for myself and medicines. 
Itis a common thing to hear people say 
that plenty of advertising will make a 






bedi 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


DISCOVERIES 


success outof anything; whether it.has any 
merit or not. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is with ‘this delusive 
idea actuating them that ‘thousands’ have 
rushed headlong into advertising; only to 
find’ themsélves bankrupt ia a little while. 
Not more ‘than one in five hundred who 
engage in advertising ' medicities ever 
mike # financial success out of thé un- 
dertaking, for the reason that'a medicine 
to be successfal must possess unusual and 
extraordinary merit. It is not enough that’ 
it should be a remedy of fair efficacy; it 
must possess superior and wonderful reme- 
dial properties, for if ft does not those 
who use it with the most sanguine expecta- 
tions will condemn it. They will expect 
much of it, and it must’ be équal to the 
test or it will prove ruinous to the pro- 
prietor. For, although a great display of 
advertising will many times create a con- 
siderable immediate demand for the article 
advertised; yet if that article does not pos- 
sess real merit the demand will be only 
temporary, the fraud will be detected, and 
the reaction will upset the proprietor and 
all his high expectations long before he is 
ableto recover thé amount of money al- 
réady expended. We naturally arrive at 
the conclusion, then, that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy” and that ‘‘success makes 
success.” With this view of the subject, I 
have felt warranted in contracting for 
Whole Pages of Advertising 
in many of the most largely circulated 
periodicals published in America, paying 
sometimes for a single page, one time, 
Several Thousand Dollars, 

feeling perfectly assured that the..merits of 
my remedies glone would make:a financial 
success of such a gigantic undertaking. 
And in this I have not been disappointed, 
for my sales have increased steadily, until, 
at the rate my medicines have been selling 
for the past few months, the sales will ex- 


Half a Million Dollars 
perannum. This grand success, I am cer- 
tain, could never have been attained had 
the medicine not possessed superior and 
wonderful merits. 

Not Patent Medicines. 


It is unfair to class my Family Medicines 
with the patent nostruims of the day, com- 
pounded by ‘‘ quacks,” ‘‘ Indian doctors” 
(so styled), or by those who may be very 
good druggists, but possess no knowledge 
of the delicate and infricate structure of 
the human system nor the action of reme- 
dies upon it. No patent has been obtained 
or asked for upon any of my medicines. 
They aresimply the fayorite prescriptions 
of a physician in regular practice, who has 
for years made the study and treatment of 
Chronic Diseases a specialty, and who has 
had a very large experience in their treat- 
ment in both hospital and private practice. 

No paios tior expense are spared to make 
every bottle of these medicines as pure and 
uniform in strength and as perfectin every 
respect as is possible, thus keeping up their 
high standard of excellence, which has for 
years rendered them so popular, only the 
choicest barks, roots,.and herbs being used 
in their manufacture, — 


NEW DISCOVERIES 


The reader of the following articles on 
Chronic Diseases will at once observe that 
the. views and theories therein contained 
differ. widely from those usually presented 
by the medical profession. Though new 
to the world at large, they are deductions 
and discoveries in strict accordance with 
the latest developments of science and 
have long been entertained by me—guiding 
me in my practice and contributing in no 
small degree to my success in mastering 
the complicated, obscure, and difficult 
cases of disease that it has fallen to my lot 
to treat. 


TRUE THEORY OF CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 


Within the past fifty years the average 
period of humaw life may have increased, 
because the treatment of disease has im- 
proved, and neither infants nor adults are 
butchered by blood-letting, nor are they 
weakened as much as formerly by the ad- 
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minerals. But no one will pretend to say 
that the American people are now as strong 
as were our fathers and mothers of the 
period of the Revolution. Dyspepsia was 
then rare, consumption scarcely heard of, 
while neuralgia was almost unknown, The 
greatest number of deaths twenty-five 
years ago were from fevers and inflamma- 
tions. To-day, where ono dies from fever 
at least five die from some disease arising 
from impure blood—the result of ‘a torpid 
liver or from consumption, which largely 
results from the same cause, as I shall show 
in my article upon that-disease. Our peo- 
ple are smaller, more sickly, nervous, and 
sensitive, and have neither the ‘budyancy, 
contentedness, por strength of those who 
lived in the days of our fathers and moth- 
ers. What is the cause of all this? Our 
ancestors came from England, Scotland, 
Treland, France, and Germany. The cli- 
mate there was’ different. The race hag 
suffered severely from the change. Those 
countries were comparatively free from sud- 
den atmospheric changes and variations of 
temperature, and were almost entirely free 
from malarial influences, while the climate 
of our country is exceeding!y variable as to 
the temperature and humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. To-day it is hot and dry; to-mor- 
row, chilly, wet, and raw, or hot, foggy, 
and sweltering. The soil is new and its 
upturned surface exhales the depressing 
and blood-poisonous influences of malaria. 
Sudden changes: of weather, vegetable de- 
cay, and chilly moisture produce internal 
congestions, and thus induce derangement 
in the functional action of the liver—that 
great excretory and purifying machine of 
the human system—whereby the blood be- 
comes overloaded and poisoned with the 
accumulated noxious elements that should 
have been taken up from it and thrown out 
of the system by theliver. Thus the whole 
system becomes deranged and yarious 
chronic diseases result, 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 


Its Causes, Symptoms, and Rational 
Treatment; Diseases of the: Blood 
and Skin, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, Headache, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Nervousness, Diseases of Kidneys 
and Bladder, Dizziness, Heart Dis- 
ease, Dyspepsia, and many other 
Forms of Disease caused by Liver 
Complaint. 

The Liver is the largest organ or gland 
in the human system. It is the great blood- 
purifying or depurating machine of our 
system—the ‘‘ housekeeper” of our health. 
Diseases of the liver are much more com- 
mon than people suppose. I have observed 
in the dissecting-room and in making post- 
mortem examinations upon the bodies of 
those who have died of various diseases 
that in a large proportion of cases the Liver 
has shown evidence of having at some 
time been diseased. 

This is-true both of man and beast, as 
every butcher knows that he finds the 





livers of cattle, sheep and swine diseased: 


ten times where he finds any other organ 
diseased once. Almost every one is 
bilious at some time and many are con- 
stantly bilious. It may be mere congestion 
of the liver and torpidity of its function, 
or this may result in some structural or 
organic affection. The human system, the 
most perfect of all the works of the Creator, 
is so constituted that, to be entirely 
healthy, it must throw off the waste, worn- 
out, and poisonous materials as fast as it 
takes on new materials from our food and 
drink. The food is made into nourishing 
and healthy blood principally through the 
offices of the Stomach and Liver. The 


' worn-out materials are mostly carried out 


of the system through the Liver, Lungs, 
and Kidneys. The vast importance of the 
Liver as a blood-purifying and excretory 
organ is amply proven by several most 
learned German physiologists, who base 
their assertions upon actual experiments. 
The foul and morbid matter absorbed 
from the various tissues and taken into the 


blood is absorbed therefrom by a healthy 
Liver and converted into bile, which is 


conveyed into the duodenum or upper por- 
tion of the small intestines, where it unites 
with chyme (partially-digested food), com- 
pletes digestion and separates the mass 


ministration of poisonous and injurious 
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into refuse matter, to be conveyed away by 
the intestines, and chyle, a milky substance, 
which is taken up from the intestines by 
the lacteals and carried intothe blood, in 
which it circulates and is carried to every 
part of the system, furnishing those ele- 
ments necessary to sustain a healthy growth 
of the different organs and parts. A healthy 
liver secretes each day about two and a 
half pounds of bile, which, as I have ob- 
served, contains a great amount of waste 
material taken from the blood. When the 
liver becomes torpid or congested it fails 
to eliminate this vast amount of noxious 
substance, which, therefore, remains to 
poison the blood and to be conveyed to 
every part of the system. What must be 
the condition of the blood when it is receiving 
and retaining each day two and a half pounds 
of poison? Nature tries to work off this 
poison through other channels and organs 
—the Kidneys, Lungs, Skin, etc.; but these 
organs became overtaxed in performing 
this labor in addition to their natural func- 
tions, and cannot long withstand the pres- 
sure, 

The blood, surcharged with the daily ac- 
cumulated excess of bile, unduly stimu- 
lates the nerves of the Heart, and if 
this cause is long continued it produces 
chronic irritation, undue excitement, and 
morbid nutrition of that organ, developing 
many forms of Heart Disease. 

In like manner the Lungs are affected. 
The bile-poisoned blood passes from the 
upper and right cavity of the heart to the 
lower cavity, thence directly to the lungs, 
circulating through all parts of these most 
delicate organs. The tissues of the lungs 
are poisoned and irritated, and invite the 
scrofulous humors with which the blood is 
burdened by being thus irritated. In this 
way Consumption, which is Scrofula of 
the Lungs, so defined and proven by all the 
most scientific authors, is established. 

The blood is in a measure oxygenized 
and purified by the Lungs; but in this ef- 
fort these organs are overworked and 
irritated, and the foul blood-poison may be 
smelled in the man’s offensive breath. 
Nervous Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Consumption itself are the natural results- 
The Lungs would not have become dis- 
eased had the Liver done its duty execret- 
ing the bile. 

The impure blood not only affects the 
Heart and Lungs, but also other important 
organs. It passes from the Lungs back to 
the upper left cavity of the Heart, thence 
to the lower cavity, and thence by the 
arteries and capillaries to every tissue and 
organ, They become diseased, being irri- 
tated and congested by the bile-poisoned 
blood. 

The Brain, which is the great electrical 
center of all vitality, is unduly ¢timulated 
by the unhealthy blood which passes to it 
from the Heart, and it fails to perform its 
office healthfully. Hence, the dullness, 
headache, incapacity to keep the mind on 
any subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, 
sleepy, or nervous feelings, gloomy fore- 
bodings, and irritability of temper. The 
blood itself being diseased, as it forms the 
sweat upon the surface of the skin, it is so 
irritating and poisonous that it produces 
discolored brown spots, pimples, blotches, 
and other eruptions, sores, carbuncles, and 
scrofulous tumors. The stomach, bowels, 
and other organs spoken of cannot escape 
becoming affected sooner or later, and Cos- 
tiveness, Piles, Dropsy, Diarrhoea, and many 
other forms of chronic disease are among 
the necessary results. 





Symptoms of Liver Complaint and of 
Some of the Diseases Produced 
by It. 

A sallow or yellow color of the skin or 
yellowish-brown spots on the face and 
other parts ; dullness and drowsiness, with 
frequent headache, dizziness, bitter or bad 
taste in the mouth, dryness of the throat, 
and internal heat; palpitation of the heart, 
in many cases a dry, teasing cough, with 
sore throat, unsteady appetite, sour stom- 
ach, with a raising of the food and a 
choking sensation in the throat; sickness 
and vomiting, distress, heaviness, or a 
bloated and full feeling about the stomach 
andsides, which is often attended with pain 
and tenderness; aggravating pains in the 
side, back, or breast and about the shoul- 
ders ; colic, pain, and soreness through the 
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"bowels, with heat; constipation of the 


bowels, alternating with frequent attacks 
of diarrhea ; piles, flatulence, nervousness, 
coldness of the extremities; rush of blood 
to the head, with symptoms of apoplexy; 
numbness of the limbs, especially at night; 
cold chills, alternating with hot flashes; 
with dullness, low spirits, unsociability, 
and gloomy forebodings. Only a few of 
the above symptoms will be likely to be 
present in any case at one time. 


Rational and Successful Treatment of 
Liver Complaint. 

I have shown how a large variety of 
diseased conditions are produced by liver 
complaint. By curing the disease of the 
liver we remove the cause, and thereby 
radically cure not only the liver complaint, 
but also the various other diseased condi- 
tions produced by it. 

It is generally the custom to take strong 
liver stimulants for the liver complaint, and 
both the mineral and vegetable kingdoms 
have been diligently searched to procure 
the most drastic and poisonous purgatives, 
in order to produce a powerful effect upon 
the liver and rouse the lagging and en- 
feebled organ. These medicines are given 
freely and in large doses, whfch keep the 
liver in an excited condition while under 
their influence. This system of treatment 
is on the same principle as that of giving a 
weak and debilitated man large potions of 
brandy to enable him to do a certain 
amount of work. Every intelligent person 
can readily see or imagine the condition 
the man would be in when the work was 
done and the brandy withheld; and it is 
just so with the liver. When the stimu- 
lant is withheld the organ gradually re- 
lapses into a more torpid or sluggish and 
weakened condition than before. What, 
then, is wanted? Evidently medicines 
that, while they arouse the liver to action, 
will do it not by an irritating and stimulat- 
ing effect, as is produced by a dose of 
great, repulsive, sickening, drastic pills, 
calomel, blue mass, mandrake, or podo- 
phyllin, but by a tonic invigorating and 
strengthening influence upon that organ. 
Medicines are wanted that, while they 
cause the bile to flow freely from the liver, 
as that organ is toned into action, will not 
overwork and thus debilitate it, but will, 
when their use is discontinued, leave the 
liver strengthened and healthy. Such med- 
icines Iam happy to have been able to dis- 
cover and introduce to the afflicted for 
their relief and cure. Asa remedy for all 
the various manifestations of disease re- 
sulting from ‘‘ Liver Complaint,” as it’ is 
usually termed, and as a blood purifier, 


Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


is positively unequaled. By it the liver and 
stomach are changed to an active, healthy 
state, the appetite regulated and restored, 
the blood and secretions thoroughly puri- 
fied and enriched, and the whole system 
renovated and built up anew. 

Its action is mild, positive, and lasting, It 
does not simply palliate the disease and re- 
lieve it for the time being, but it produces 
radical and lasting benefit. 

There are, however, some peculiar con- 
stitutions on which the Discovery will not 
prove sufficiently laxative to unclog the 
bowels, and, instead of taking it in larger 
doses than two teaspoonfuls four times a 
a day, if that quantity dose not move the 
bowels twice in twenty-four hours, take 
from one t) three of 


Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets 
each day, or just sufficient to produce the 
desired relaxation, which should fall short 
of a cathartic effect. In fact, the com- 
bined use of the Pellets and the Discovery 
from the first in the mild doses which I 
recommend will be found most effective in 
arousing the secretion of the liver and sub- 
duing congestion or inflammation of that 
organ. Do not use any other laxative or 
cathartic with the Discovery, as none other 


isso well calculated to work in harmony * 


with and assist the Discovery in its con- 
genial operation. Other cathartics will 
frequently counteract and interfere with 
or neutralize the power and good effects of 
the Discovery. They should not, there- 
fore, be used. These little Purgative Pel- 
lets, or Sugar-coated Root and Herbal Juice 
Anti-bilious Granules, on the other hand, 














are so compounded as to harmonize with 
and assist the Discovery. 


Discovery and Pellets are Sold by 
Druggists the World Over. 


A Cure of Liver Disease. 


Rusk, Tex., May 10th, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce: 
DEAR Str :—My wife last year at this time was con- 
fined 10 her bed with Chronic Liver Disease. I had 
sy of the best doctors to see her, and he gave her 
to die, when I came upon some of your medicine. 

1 jught one bottle and commenced — it. 
then weighed 82 pounds. How she weighs 140 a 
and is robust and hearty. She has taken eight bottles 
in all, so you see lam an advocate for Ba pecans 


A Wonder to Herself. 


TANETOWN, DELAWARE Co., O., March 20th, 1873. 
To Dr. R. V. Pierce: 


Your Discovery needs only a fair trial, and it 7 
gh all wn fprommens it to do, and more too. Wh 


bottles, and I found it was helping me very much, 

Since “itt I was troubled with 
Throat, and was almost entirel cant, in one ear sand 
ere was cons- 
tant painin my head. Now m head is as sound as a 
pl ur Discovery. is clear, and I have used ten bottles 
—— a Sore 


conclusion, I will say L have been well for "thres 
months. Iam a wonder to myself and friends. This 
is but an imperfect statement; mit has not been told, 
Yours with respect, ESTER LACKEY. 

Mrs. J. B. Cutier, Bath, Me., says: My oldest dangh- 
ter was sick for three years with Liver Complaint and 
Dyspepsia, and your Discovery cured her, 





Did space permit, I could give hun- 
dreds of Testimonials from those cured 
of Liver Disease by my Discovery. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, St. 
Anthony’s: Fire, Rose Rash or 
Erysipelas, Ringworms, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, Eruptions, Pus- 
tules, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
Rough Skin, Scurf, Scrofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Fever Sores, White 
Swellings,* Tumors, Old Sores and 
Swellings. 


“The blood is the life”. This is as true 
as a mathematical or any other scientific 
proposition and one that should influence 
every physician. From the blood we de- 
rive our strength and capabilities. When 
this source is corrupted the painful and sor- 
row-producing effects are visible in many 
shapes, From our blood our systems are 
built up and kept in repair. The strength 
of our constitutions and our powers of en- 
durance and withstanding disease-produc- 
ing agencies with impunity depend largely 
upon the condition in which our blood is 
kept. If it holds in suspension or solution 
vile festering poisons, all organic functions 
are weakened thereby. Settling upon vital 
and important organs—as the brain, lungs, 
liver, and kidneys—the effect of these poi- 
sons in the blood is many times. most dis- 
asirous. Hence, it behooves every one to 
keep the blood in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition; and the more especially does, this 
apply at this particular season of the 
year. When you purify your blood to 
cure Salt Rheum or any Erysipelas humor, 
you not only cure those diseases, but 
you put your system in such an improved 
condition that you-are not so liable toany 
other disease. No matter what the external 
or exciting cause may be, the real or direct 
cause of a large proportion of all chronic 
or lingering diseases is bad blood. The 
multifarious forms in which it manifests 
itself would form subjects upon which I 
might write volumes, But, as all the varied 
forms of disease which depend. upon: bad 
blood—a few of which I baye enumerated 
at the head of this article—are cured or 
best treated by such medicines as take up 
from this fluid and excrete from the system 
the noxious elements, it is not of practica 
importance that I should describe each 
minutely. For instance, medical authori- 
ties describe about fifty varieties of skin 
disease; but, as they all require for their 
cure very similar treatment, it is of no 
practical utility to know just what name to 
apply to a certain form of skin disease, so 
you know how best to cure it. Then, 
again, I might go on and describe various 
kinds of scrofulous sores, fever sores, white 
swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of 
varying appearances. Bat, as all these 
various-appearing manifestations of ‘bad 
blood are cured by uniform means, I deem 
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, Such a.,course . unnecessary. 








Thoroughly 
cleanse =the blood, which is the gréat 
fountain of life, and good digestion, a fair 
skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, and 
soundness of constitution will all return 
to us. 

The Liver is the great depurating or 
blood-cleaning organ of the system.’ Set 
this great “‘ housekeeper” of our health at 
work, and the foul corruptions which 
gender in the blood and rot out, as it were, 
the machinery of life are gradually ex- 
pelled from the system. For this purpose 
my 
Golden Medical Discovery and Purga« 

tive Pellets 
are pre-eminently the articles needed, They 
cure every kind of humor, from the worst 
scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, or 
eruption. Great eating ulcers kindly heal 
under their mighty curative influence. 

Enlarged glands, tumors, and swellings 
dwindle away and disappear under the in- 
fluence of these great resolvents, The sys- 
tem being put under their influence for a 
few weeks, the skin becomes smooth, clear, 
soft, and velvety, and, being ‘illuminated 
With the glow of perfect health.from with- 
in, true.beauty stands forth in all its glory. 

The effects of all medicines which op- 


erate upon the system through the medium 
of the blood are necessarily somewhat slow, 
no matter how good the remedy employed. 
The cure of all these diseases, however, is, 
with the use of these most potent agents, 
only a matter of time. 

I do not wish to place my Golden Med- 
icat Discovery in the catalogue of quack 
patent nostrums by recommending it to 
cure every disease, nordo Iso recommend 
it. On the'contrary, there are hundreds of 
diseases that I acknowledge it will not 
cure.’ But what I do claim is this: that 
there is but one form of dlood disease that 
it will not cure, and that disease is Cancer. 
fd do not recommend my Discovery for that 
disease; yet I know it to be the most search- 
ing blood cleanser yet discovered and that 
it will free the blood and system of all 
other known blood poisons, be they animal, 
vegetable, or mineral. 

Most medicines which are advertised’ as 
blood purifiers and liver medicines contain 
either mercury, in some form, or potassium 
and iodine, variously combined. All of 
these agents have @ strong tendency to 
break down the blood corpuscles and de- 
bilitate and otherwise permanently injure 
the human system, and should, therefore, 
be discarded. 

My Golden Medical Discovery, on the 
other hand, being composed of the fluid 
extracts of native plants, barks, and roots, 
will in no case produce injury, its effects 
being strengthening and curative only. 
Sarsaparilla, which used to enjoy quite a 
reputation as a blood purifier, isa remedy 
of thirty years ago, and may well give 
place, as itis doing, to the more positive 
and valuable vegetable alteratives-which 
later medical investigation and discovery 
have brought to light. 





Both Discovery and Pellets are sold 
by all first-class Druggists in all parts 
of the World. 





Doctors Couldn’t Help Him. 


JOHN a, WI ILSON, Met le, Morga 
was ti fi “is yearn of age Pont 

Scrofula, and by con- 
stant doctoring it would h aod ‘in one place and break 
out in another. Ital ke out in my left ear. 
sent ten miles for the fh first bottle of vag Discovery 
which did st a good than all other medicines t 
ever peed, | he ylgoe eld and doctored with five 
doctors. ot ond of them helped me so much as one 
bottle of your Discovery. Lam well apd able to doa 
good day’s work.” 





Salt Rheum and Euptions Cured. 


Claverack, Columbia Co., 


Mrs. A. W, WILLIA 
PB EA, ree: bad been a: icted with Salt Rheum in 


Q 
ae 
5 


er y 
Rheumaten, #9 that 1 wa ik on ly with great di 
1,80 that l walk only wi ficult x 
and that is entirely c y 


Hip-Joint Disease Cured. 


wik = eS bh ae Station, Ia., July Mth. 
: “My wife first became iame nine years 
neo. TBrelings. vgradually becoming redyyred and ber 
and she was gra cal <A soe and her 
whole system tein rotien wi irs 
broke on oe hip, aisch 
shoe 





a geen | 


nce that tim are eh openings. Have had 
five doctors, at an expense of #325, who say nothing 
do buta bam ey operation.’ 
Jul , 1873, he writes thus: ‘‘ My wife has certainly 
ved a soe Senefit from the use of — cat 
discovery, forshe was not able to get off the and 
wasnot to a week when she pes ow eed 
a year ago. ing mM 
work for over six months. om ¢ twenty bottles 





oo pg! 6, gad we aitribute sito the use. Ot 
jee veaaioes isan cheney rgwommot 
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20 Years a Sufferer.—Cured by the Golden 
Medical Diecovery.—Dr. R. V. PIERCE Dear Sir: 


—Twenty years ago I Pee eae reo 

Ocean, and the cold and nual 

abscess to ap each Pet e. whieh} kept yo a 
doctors aeor Liverpool 


hundreds of 


87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Thousands of Testimonials 
can be shown at the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffulo, N. Y., expressing the gratitude of 
those who bave been cured by the Golden 
Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets of ali forms of Blood Diseasts af- 
fecting the Skin, Throat, and Bones. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 


Consumption. 








The great prevalence of this disease and 
its fatal results are well calculated to enlist 
our best efforts for its cure. What is Con- 
sumption? It is a disease of the lungs pro- 
duced by an acrid and impure condition of 
the blood, which, circulating through these 
most delicate organs, poisons and irritates 
their tissues and iovites the scrofuious 
humors of the blood, causing the deposition 
of tubercles and establishing local scrofula, 
The old theory that it is a local inflammae 
tion, to be treated with tartar emetic, nause- 
ating expectorants, and other debilitating 
agents, is a most cruel humbug. 

Anvotber prolific cause of the develop- 
ment of scrofulous disease of the lungs, or 
tubercular consumption, is Chronic Nasal 
Catarrh, which, extending along the wu- 
cous lining membrane of the throat, trachea, 
and bronchial tubes, finally attacks the 
substance of the lungs, and bere estab. 


lishes such an irritation as to invite 
the blood to deposit its burden of 
impurities in these organs. Consump- 


tion itself is not so often hereditary as 
is generally supposed. That a condition 
of low vitality may be transmiited from 
parents to children is unquestionably true. 
It is this deficiency of vitality which is in- 
herited—a weakness which makes nutri- 
tion imperfect and leads to the deposit of 
tubercles. But thousands of persons who 
inherit feeble vitality would never suffer 
from consumption if the functions of the 
system were kept correct and the blood 
pure. But when the stomach performs its 
office only partially and the food is but 
half digested nothing is done to establish 
vitality and keep up the supply of good 
blood and nourish all the tissues of the 
system healtbfully. And when the liver 
becomes torpid and but very imperfectly 
pours off the effete, poisonous materials of 
the blood the lungs, as has before been 
shown, become irritated, the general 
health becomes broken down, and the per- 
son feels languid, weak, faint, drowsy, and 
covfused. Pain in the right side, in the 
region of the liver, and sympathetic pain 
in the shoulders and spine and through the 
lungs, is generally complained of. The 
patient bas a dry, hacking cough—that 
Liver Cough! Small minute tubercles are 
developed in the lungs, and perhups exist 
for months all uaknown to their victim. 
Nothing is done to remove the tubercles by 
the ordinary treatment. Cough is only a 
symptom of the disease, yet this only is 
aimed at in the usual treatment. 

There is no rational way to cure con- 
sumption except to purify the blood and 
invigorate the digestive organs, that they 
may manufacture healthy, rich blood. 
Those poisonous materials in the blood 
which cause the tubercles must be thrown 
off by exciting the liver to action. Vitality 
must be supported, the system nourished 
and built up, and the development of 
tubercles thus prevented. Remove the 
blood-poison, by restoring the action of the 
liver, and the cougb, which is only a 
symptom of real disease, is relieved. 
You thereby strike at the root of incipient 
Consumption and cure the patient. 

I bave records of hundreds of cases of 
confirmed consumption, pronounced such 
by emivent physicians, that have been 
cured by the use of my Golden Medical 
Discovery, or with that and my Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, sometimes slso combin- 





ing the use of Dr. Sacr’s Catarrh Remedy, 
when the case was complicated with Ca- 
tarrh. This statement will not seem ex- 
travagant even to the most intelligent 
physician, who knows the number of my 
patients and the rationality of my treat- 
ment. In fact, I often treat physicians 
and members of their families for Catarrb, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption, entirely un- 
known tothe personal friends and acquaint- 
ances of that physician; the truth being 
that most pbysicians do not profess to have 
any skill in curing those diseases, yet they 
are not willing to let the people know that 
I docure them. They frequently employ 
my medicines in treating such cases; but 
don’t let their patients know it. Con- 
sumption is, however, in general practice, 
much oftever cured than is generally sup- 
posed. Ibave frequently remarked in the 
dissecting-room the large number of cases 
where persons have died of other disease, 
yet their lungs, upon examination, show- 
ing unmistakable evidence of having, per- 
haps years befure, been affected by Tuber- 
cular Consumption. We have in the books 
records of hundreds of such cases that are 
well authenticated ; but I have only room 
to call the reader’s attention to one such 
record, and I ask your thoughtful consider. 
ation of it. In the Proceedings of the 
Connecticut Medical Society for 1866, page 
145, may be fount: “Observations Ante- 
Mortem and Post-Mortem, upon the case 
of the late PREsmDENT Day, by Pror. 8. G. 
HussBarpD, M.D., New York,” from which 
we learn that Jeremiah Day, LL.D., who 
was for twenty-nine years _ presi- 
dent of Yale College, was while a mere 
youth, a victim to Pulmonary Consump. 
tion. During bis infancy and boyhood 
his vitality was feeble. He entered Yale 
College as a student in 1789; ‘‘but,” as 
Pror. HussBaRD remarks, ‘‘was soon 
obliged to leave college on account of pul- 
monary difficulty, which was doubtless the 
incipient stage of the organic disease of 
the lungs which subsequently developed 
itself.” He remained in feeble health for 
two years, but returned to college and 
graduated in 1797. For the next six years 
his lung difficulties were quite severe, and 
he repeatedly bled from the lungs in large 
quantities; but he had so far recovered in 
1808 as to accept a professorship, and was 
afterward chosen president of the College, 
which office he held for many years in the 
enjoyment of good health. He died from 
‘* old age,” as we are told, in 1867, aged 94 
years. Why was he not killed by con- 
sumption? Because he was cured by 
changing his treatment from nauseating 
Pectorals, Expectorants, Cod Liver Oil, 
and other debilitating agents, that destroy 
digestion, to a treatment of blood-cleansing, 
blood-nourishing, and tonic medicines, 
with good, nutritious food. Had he Con- 
sumption? Yes, doth lungs were to a con- 
siderable extent involved, the lung struc- 
ture being ulcerated at several points, and 
spit up, until large cavities were formed in 
both lungs. But let us have the evidence 
upon this point. I will give it in the words 
of Pror. HusBBARD, who, in writing of the 
lungs, says of the examination after death: 

“ On opening the thorax only a moderate quantity 
perbaps a pint, of serum was found in both cavities. 
THE LUNGS WERE EVERYWHERE FREE FROM TU- 
BERCULAR DEPOSIT AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
HEALTHY. Inthe apex of each lung, however, was 
found a dense, corrugated, circular cicatrix, an inch 
and a half or more in diameter; also a third circular 
cicatrix on the left side of the left lung, a few inches 
below the apex; each involving such a depth of 
tissue as to indicate that the vomicw [cavities] of 
which they were the remains HAD BEEN LARGE AND 


OF LONG DURATION. Both lungs were slightly ad- 
herent at the apex.’’ 


He further says: 


“ Here, then, was all that remained to mark the be- 
ginning, progress, and cure of a case of tubercular 
consumption, occupying twelve years in its period of 
actvyity, and with its incipient stage dating back more 
than three-quarters of a century. A legible record, 
surpassing in i and importance to the human 
race those of the slabs of Nineveh or the Runic in- 
scriptions.” ~ 

Tbe case of the late Professor Physick, 
of Philadelphia, was very similar in every 
respect to this, Cases like those of Pres- 
ident Day and Dr. Physick are constantly 
occurring in my practice. I refer, in con- 
firmation of this statement, to the testimon- 
ialof Mr. Wm. H. Spencer, pablished by 
me, whose case was pronounced tubercular 
consumption by at least two of the most 
eminent physicians of the city of Roches- 


tox, ond I afterward cured him with my 
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Golden Medical Discovery, Dr. Saau’s 
Catarrh Remedy, and my Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets. 

With my Discovery I have arrested the 
hacking and bharrassing cough, the night- 
sweats and hectic fever of the consumptive 
invalid, and snatched from the jaws of death 
and restored to health and happiness many 
who, but for my Discovery, must soon 
have fallen victims to that relentless foe. 
God, I believe, has instilled into the roots 
and plants from which this wonderful med- 
icine is extracted the healing properties, 
by the use of which Consumption, the 
scourge of the human family, may in 
its early stages be promptly arrested 
and permanently cured. I do not wisb to 
delude, flatter, and then disappoint the 
afflicted, by asserting that this can be ac- 
complished when the lungs are half con- 
sumeJ, as many do, who, being devoid of all 
conscience, aim to humbug the afflicted, 
that they may sell their often worse than 
worthless compounds.- 

But if my Golden Medical Discovery isem- 
ployed in the first of early stages of the dis- 
ease, I know, from ample observation and 
actual tests in hundreds of cases, that it 
will positively arrest the disease and re- 
store health and strength. From its won- 
derfal power over this terrible disease I 
thought strongly of calling it my Consump- 


tive Cure; but from the fact that it isa 
perfect specific for the sore throat and 


hoarseness to which ministers and other 
public speakers and singers are subject, 
and also for Bronchitis and all severe Coughs, 
and is an invaluable remedy for diseases of 
the Liver, and also as a Blood Purifier, 1 
decided not to apply to it aname which 
might mislead and prevent its use in other 
diseases for which it is so admirably 
adapted. I wish to mention a most won- 
derful nutritive property which it possesses, 
and which so peculiarly adapts it to the 
wants of the Consumptive and Scrofulous, 
The nutritive properties possessed by Cod 
Liver Oil are trifling when compared with 
those possessed by my Discovery. It is 
astonishing to see bow it builds up the 
solid muscle and increases the flesh and 
weight of those whose systems are reduced 
below the usual standard of perfect health. 


Bleeding from Lungs, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. 


A Wonderful Cure. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1874, 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

DEAR Srm:—L had suffered from Catarrh in an ag- 
gravated form for about twelve years, and for several 
years trom Bronchial trouble. Tried many doctors 
and things, with no Lie benefit. In May, 1872, be- 
coming nearly worn out with excessive editorial 
labors on a paper in New York City, I was attacked 
with Bronchitis in a very severe form, suffering 
almost a total loss of voice. I returned from t there, 
but had been home only two weeks when I was com- 

etely preseses with Hemorrhage from the Lungs. 

four ae baeg) two weeks, an 

it three inside of days. Inthe September fol- 
owing Ll improved Teuthelenily to A ahie to be about, 
though in a ver: Lye state. My Bronchial troubie 
remained and t tarrh was tenfold worse than 
before. aS “ofort for i seemed fruitless. I 
seemed to be losing ground ly. I continued in this 
feeble state, eee weet Ls ena daily, until about 
the ist of March when I became so bad as to be 
entirely confined to the house. A friend seeee 
your remedies. ButIl was extremely skeptica oo 
they would do me any good, as I had lost all heart i 
remedies and began to look upon medicine and doc- 
tors with ane However, I obtained one of your 
circulars and read it carefully, from which I come to 








hemorrhages from the lange am entirely free 
from the Catarrh, from whi 4 suffered so much 
and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe for the 
blessing 1 have received at your hands knows no 
bounds. Lam thoroughly satisfied from my experi- 
ence that ha medicine will master the worst forms 
of that odious disease, Catarrh, as well as throat and 
lung diseases. I have recommended them to very 
many or ae ever speak in the:r praise. 
efuly yours, M. H. SPENCER. 

P.-O. Ser" No Rochester, N. Y: 

In another letter Mr. SPENCER says: ‘‘I 
have had a remarkable experience. Those 
familiar with my past illness look upon my 
present condition of health as an almost 
miraculous restoration. The physician who 
treated me during a part of my illness, and 
who is probably the best surgeon and old- 
school physcian in the city, said to me, 
last summer, that ‘according to the usual 
course of things, a man in the condition 
you were in a year ago ought to have 
died ,” 
skeptical and who may doubt the authen- 
ticity of Mg. SpPENCER’s testimonial will 
have their skepticism removed by addreas- 


ing 6 short note to him, I hope po ope, 


Those who are inclined to be: 





however, will annoy him with long letters 
as, although he feels very grateful for hig 
restoration to health and is willing to aid 
in spreading the glad tidings of relief to 
other sufferers from Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, yet, if one out of a 
thousand who read this testimonial should 
write him a letter asking an answer he 
would find little time to do anything else 
than write replies. I bope, therefore, any 
who do write him will say but few words, 
and not forget to inclose a postage-stamp for 
a reply, or you cannot expect him to 
answer. 

Mr. SPENCER is a gentleman very widely 
known, and among those who know him 
no one would pretend to question his state- 
ments nor doubt his sound judgment, 





His Testimony is only a Fair Sample of 
Thousands of Others 


received from those who have been cured 
of lingering Coughs, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, of severe diseases pecu- 
liar to females, and many other forms of 
disease, by using my Family Medicines, 
after they had been pronounced incurable 
by eminent physicians. 





Reduced toa Mere Skeleton. Cured by 
Golden Medical Discovery. 


Messrs. M. C. eg gg wal Druggists, of La- 
trobe, Penn., Jan. 20th, 1874, write: “We can truly say 
your medicines are thon my more popular in or 
community every day and the 
increasing. One case in our neighborhood is worthy 
of mention. One of our customers, Mr. Simon Smith, 
has a child which to all appearances was in the last 
stages of consumption and reduced to a mere skele- 
ton. It hada terrible cough and spitting of if yolew 
matter. Every one thought it out of the 





Samah as any in the neighborhood. We understand 
that Mr. Smith intends writing to you and giving a 
description of the case in full,’ 





Cured his Daughter of Consumption. 


JNO. PARKER, Esq., Druggist, of Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., writes: “ Your medicines are spoken veryhighly 
of in these parts. gentieman was telling me, a 

short time since, that your Medical Di oe cured 
his daughter of consumption, after they had given 
her up to die.” 





More Cases of Consumption Cured. 


KATE T. WARDNER, Ravenswood, West Va., Oct. 
28th, 1872, says: ‘For the last yearI have been using 
your Golden Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, 
aving been afflicted for years. I did not use it buta 
short time before I was benefited. At that time I was 
very bad, not able to sit up much, was suffering 
greatly with my throat, was getting blind, had a dry 
cough, and much pain’ in my langs. I have usea 
twelve pores of the Discovery and am almost t well.” 
GLAR, Druggzist, of West Union, Ohio, writes 
to state Gat DR. Prence’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has effected a wonderful cure of Consumption in his 
neighborhood. 


TO INVALID LADIES. 


Treating the Wrong Disease, 








Many times Women call upon their 
family physicians, one with Dyspepsia, 
another with Palpitation, another with 
trouble of the Breast, another with pain 
here and there, and in this way they all 
present alike to themselves and their easy- 
going and indifferent doctors separate and 
distinct diseases, for which he prescribes 
his pills and potions, assuming them to be 
such, when in reality they are all symptons 
caused by some uterine disorder; and, 
while they are thus only able perhaps to 
palliate for a time, they are ignorant of the 
cause and encourage their practice until 
large bills are made, when the suffering 
patients are:no better in the end, but 
probably worse for the delay, treatment, 
and other complications made, and which 
a proper medicine directed to the cause 
would have entirely removed, thereby in- 
stituting health and comfort, instead of pro- 
longed misery. 





Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 


is very strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty and is largely prescribed 
among their Female Patients. It is worthy 
of all confidence, as may be seen from the 
following testimonials : 


Dr. G. B. CHAPMAN, Plattsmouth, Neb., writes: 
“[ have under treatment.a lady who for the past seven 
Poysiclans,without receiving benelit i gaining rapidly 
paraceews ou soowr ws; ne gait ra; 
on your Faborite Prescription 


ATLANTA, Ill, July 14th, 1873. 
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created in our city by its resto my sister 1 wrote 
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August 5, 1875.] 








From Miss LoRINDA B. 
Co., O., Oct. Mth, 1872. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo; N. Y.:—Your Favorite 
Prescription is working almost like a miracle ou me. 
lam better already than I have been for over two 
years. 


. CLATR, Shade, Athens 


From 352-4 A. SCHAFER, Zanesville, Ind., Aug. 84, 


Dr. PIERCE :—I received the medicine you sent me 
and began using it immediately. Asa result of the 
treatment I feel better than I have for three years. 


rem, ize. JOHN K. HAMIIN, Odell, Ill., March 18th, 


Dr. PIERCE:—The Favorite Prescription has done 
me good, which Iam very thankful for. 





Let the People Speak. 
at ne PLAveAsTAN, Kan., April 8th, 1873. 
. V. Pherce, ‘alo, N. Y.: 
DEAR SIR at pe Favorite Foeuees tion has done 


Mrs. E.R. DALY, Metropolis, M)., writes, Jan. 9th, 1878: 
Dr. R. V. PIeRce:—My sister is using the Favorite 

Prescription with great benefit. 

Many. ANN FRISBIE, Lehman, Pa., writes, May 29th, 


Dr. R.V. Prerce :—What I have taken of your med- 
icine has been of more benefit to me than all others 
and hundreds of doctors’ bills. 


HARLEMVILLE, Columbia Co., N. Y., } 
July 9th, 1873. 


R. V. Pierce, M. D.: 

DEAR SIR :—Your favor is just received. I intended 
to have written to you several weeks since concern- 
ing tie improvement of my health, which is now very 
apparent. I have used one bottle of Favorite Pre- 
——— — eles results, although I will admit 


so much 


° y. 
have suffered terribly, and what 
y distress was the consciousness of 
not procuring relief from ordinary sources. At times 
it d almost impossible to d, 80 t was 
the distress. All of those severe neuralgic pains 
have — . They were so bad at times I could 
hardly walk without some external pressure. They 
seem to have left me, like magic, suddenly, and have 
noreturn. All other symptoms have been removed. 
The severe weakness and faintness have disappeared, 
and I can go up-stairs with comparative ease now. 
lwould bave informed you ere this of my improve- 
ment, for I appreciated it; but 1 was fearful it was 
only transient benefit I was receiving. But I think 
sufficient time has elapsed ider the beneficial 
results permanent. Accept of my best wishes for 
your future success and your kindness in advising 
me. 


ery truly 
Mrs. M. NETTIE SNYDER. 


EVERY INVALID LADY should send 
two stamps for Dr. Prerce’s Treatise upon 
Chronic Diseases Peculiar to Women. 








TREATMENT OF 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 





Without boasting, I can say that proba- 
bly no other physician living is treating so 
many cases of Chronic Diseases as myself. 
Advertising largely, as 1 have for years in 
every part of America and several foreign 
countries, spending many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in this way, and 
making a specialty of the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, many thousands have 
thereby been led to consult me for relief. 
Although I advertise my Family Medicines 
and sell them tbrough druggists very large. 
ly, the sales amounting to over half a mil- 
lion dollars yearly, yet that is but a part of 
my enterprise, the treatment of Chronic 
Diseases being an important and large 
branch of my business, The Family Med- 
icines which I put up for sale are simply 
some favorite prescriptions and compounds 
of mine, which my large experience in the 
practice of my profession has enabled me 
to discover, develop, perfect, and test, and 
the wonderful cures which they effect 
serve to call attention to and give the peo- 
ple confidence in me as a physician, and 
thus they have very largely increased my 
practice at the World’s Dispensary. While 
the medicines recommended in the preced- 
ing articles are all most positive and effi- 
cacious, and have effected great cures, 
which many have looked upon as almost 
miracles, yet they must not be looked upon 
as by any means embracing ‘the ultimatum 
or sum total of my valuable medical re- 
sources for the cure of Chronic Diseases. 
Within the past few years some very im- 
portant and wonderful new remedies have 
been discovered and tested in this institu- 
tion. Among the most important is a series 
of positive specifics for 


Indigestion or Dyspepsia. 


by which we are now enabled to bring this 
terribly distressing complaint completely 
unier control. Several hundreds of very 
bad cases have been completely and perma- 
nently cured. Most of these cases bad been 
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the rounds of Allopathic and Hom@opathic 
treatment, with little or no benefit. 
Atreatmentof * 


Piles, 


or Hemorrhoids, has also been perfected, 
which never fails to cure in any case, how- 
ever bad. In fact, I am willing to warrant 
a cure in every case, and if I fail to cure 
will forfeit $200. 

In the practice of my specialty during 
the past five years I have developed and 
tested, in the treatment of several thou- 
sand cases, a series of most positive reme- 
dies for 

Nervous Debility 


and Physical Prostration. 

They impart tone and energy to the 
whole system, making the patient feel like 
anew being. To the prematurely old they 
are rejuvenating elixirs, fully restoring lost 
energy. These remedies, so positively cer- 
tain in their effects, render these diseases 
more easily cured than almost any other 
class of chronic or lingering diseases. I 
now prescribe them with as perfect confi- 
dence in their supplying the exact wants of 
the invalid’s system and effecting in due 
time a perfect cure, as I should feel in ad- 
ministering bread and beef toa starving 
man to satisfy his hunger. And why 
should I not havea perfect confidence in 
them, since in thousands of cases treated by 
me they have proven so uniformly success- 
ful? My treatise on Nervous Debility and 
kindred diseases will be sent to any address 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Diplomas from Leading Univers- 
ities and Medical Colleges, 


hanging in my Office, attest my thorough 
education in medicine and surgery, and an 
immense experience in the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, with the development of 
new remedies and modes of cure, have en- 
abled me to succeed in thousands of cases 
where others have failed. Most Chronic 
Diseases can be treated just as well at a 
distance asif here in person, as my vast 
experience enables me to judge correctly, 
from a written description of symptoms 
and answers to questions which I send, as 
to the nature and extent of the disease 
under which the patient is laboring, and 
adapt medicines to cure in the least possi- 
ble time. I have never seen one out of 
five hundred whom I have cured. 

Some may suppose that I cannot obtain 
a sufficiently accurate idea of the condition 
of a sick person by correspondence to treat 
the case successfully. But a large expe- 
rience in this practice proves the contrary, 
for some of the most remarkable cures that 
I have effected have been conducted through 
the medium of correspondence. In most 
long-continued cases the -patient bas 
thought over his symptoms hundreds of 
times The location of.every pain, the 
time at which he was most subject to it, 
whether acute or mild, constant for occa- 
sional, and under what circumstances he 
was subject to it have been carefully 
noted. e has observed whether he had 
a rush of blood to the head, was feverish 
or chilly, whether troubled with cold 
hands and feet, whether full of blood or 
pale and bloodless; and he states these 
matters with accuracy and common sense 
when writing me, for he has 4 very good, if 
not a professional, knowledge of the whole 
subject and the importance of the symp- 
toms. So, in regard to digestion, he states 
whether food distresses him, whether 
troubled with acidity or wind in the stom- 
ach, what kind of food agrees with him, 
whether his tongue is coated and bilious, 
or clean and healthy, and gives other par- 
ticulars, too lengthy for me to enumerate, 
whereby I am enabled to get a perfect 
understanding of his case. If his history 
is not complete enough to enable me 
to get a perfect and unmistakable under- 
standing of his case, I ask him for answers 
to important questions, a list of which, 
made out in plain language, I send him. 
The people are far more intelligent in these 
matters than physicians generally are 
willing to admit. I wish to call attention 
to another very important argument in 
favor of consultations by letter. A patient 
is often confused while being personally 
examined by a physician, The sufferer 
frequently gives imperfect or wrong an- 
swers, or finds, after the physician has left, 
that he bas failed to give one-half of the 
most important symptoms. This is not so 
in consulting a physician by letter. The 
patient, or an intelligent friend, carefully 
writes out the exact sufferings and feelin 
with no embarrassment tointerfere. He 
looks his letter over after he has written 


it, and sees if anything._has been 
omitted or incorrectly stated. In this 





way I am frequeutly able to get a 
much better understanding of a case than 
if the patient were here in person and 
I subjected him to any amount of question- 
ing and “cross-examination.” In express- 
ing the symptoms by letter, the patient is 
true to Nature and entirely confidential. 
The suffering, timid lady and the nervous 
young man speak just as they feel; and one 
great reason why I have succeeded so well 
in intricate and delicate diseases, when 
perhaps the family physician has utterly 
failed, has been because the confusion and 
timidity of the patient prevented that 
natural statement to the visiting physician 
which was afterward given to me by letter. 
Many such letters are perfect photographs, 
as it were, of disease. 

As bank tellers and cashiers, who daily 
handle large quantities of currency, become 
very expert at detecting spurious money, re- 
jecting it from among the genuine with only 
a glance at the engraving or a touch of the 
paper, and never making a mistake, so the 
educated physician, by large practice and 
great familiarity with disease, can become 
equally skillful in detecting the nature and 
extent of any malady froma written de- 
scription of symptoms. 

Address all letters to 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., 


Worl’s Dispensary, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the St. Louis Globe. 
The Successfal Physician. 


Thereis probably no man to whom the 
community owe 80 much as to the honest 
fair-spoken physician, who does his actual 
duty, both to himself and patients. Really 
skillful physicians are not so numerous 
that their virtues need no meption, and, 
hence, the advertisement of Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, may well claim the 
reader’s attention. Dr. Pierce is a type of 
a class of men who obtain success by care- 
ful and well-directed effort, not attempting 
too much er creating false ideas as to 
ability. The only reliable physician in 
these days of complicated disorders and 
high-pressure living is the “Spectalist,” 
the man who understands his one branch 
of the business. Such in his line Dr. 
Pierce claims to be. For the benefit of his 
readers, he has written a “Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,” which is well worth 
reading by those who need such a work, 
With strict business honor, high profes- 
sional skill, reasonable fees, and a large 
corps of competent assistants, Dr. Pierce 
will doubtless make his name familiar as 
‘*household words.” ; 








From the Lafayette Daily Courier. 
A Valuable Work. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, distinguished 
in surgery and the general practice in the 
profession he honors, has made a valu- 
able contribution to the medical literature 
of the day in a comprehensive work en- 
titled ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser.” While scientific through- 
out, it is singularly free from technical and 
stilted terms. It comes right down to the 
common sense of every-day life, and, to 
quote from the author himself, seeks ‘‘ to 
inculcate the facts of science, rather than 
theories of philosophy.” This entertaining 
and really instructive work seems to be in 
harmony with the ‘enlarged sphere of 
thought as touching the open Polar Sea of 
evolution. He considers man in every 
phase of his existence, from the rayless 
atom to the grand upbuilding of the noblest 
work of God. Dr. Pierce is a noble speci- 
man of American mavhood. He hassprung 
from the people, and, with many sympa- 
thies in common with the masses, has 
sought to render them a substantial service 
in this great work of his life. The price of 
the book ($1.50) will place it within the 
reach of all. 


od 


From the Missouri Republican (St. Louis). 
A Remarkable Professional Success. 


Among the notable professional men of 
this country who have achieved extra- 
ordinary success is Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The prominence which he 
has attained bas been reached through 
strictly legitimate means, and, so far, 
therefore, he deserves the enviable reputa- 
tion which he enjoys. This large measure 
of success is the result of a thorough and 
careful preparation for his calling, and ex- 
tensive reading during a long and unusually 
large practice, which has enabled him to 
gain high commendation, even from his 
professional brethren. Devoting his atten- 
tion to certain specialties of the science he 
has so carefully investigated, he has been 
rewarded in a ag oe degree. In ve 
specialties he has me a recogn 
leader. Not a few of the remedies pre- 
scri by him ‘have, it is said, been 
adopted and prescribed physicians in 
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their private proaicn, His pampblets and 
larger works have been received as useful 
contributions to medical knowledge. He 
has recently added another, and perhaps 
more important work because of more 
general application, fo the list of his pub- 
lished writings. This book, entitled “ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 
is designed to enter into general circula- 
tion. For his labors ‘in this direction Dr. 
Pierce has received acknowledgments and 
honors from many sources, and especially 
scientific degrees from. two of the first 
medical institutions in the land. His works, 
we see it stated, have been translated into 
the German, Spanish, Freneh, and other 
foreign languages. 

The immense demand for his specifics 
some time ago necessitated the opening of 
a regular dispensary for their preparation, 
and from a small beginning the business 
of the establishment has expanded into 
mammoth proportions. In order to meet 
the demand constantly made upon it forthe 
remedies. prepared by Dr. Pierce, a large 
number of men are employed at all times 
and the expenditures made by Dr. Pierce 
are enormous. The postal expenses amount 
to nearly a thousand dollars a month, 
while a anne of experienced physicians 
are constantly employed by the Doctor for 
the benefit of his patients. 





From the New York Daily Graphic. 


Buffalo Industries.—The World’s Dis- 
pensary. 

During the great religious invasion—the 
Crusades—the unlettered people of Western 
Europe saw the splendors of the Ottoman 
Empire. When they returned from this 
Oriental campaign and free from the 
galling bonds of feudalism, they sought to 
introduce all the comforts aad many of the 
luxuries of the Hast. Ten and there they 
laid the foundation of European greatness 
—her industries. Commerce wa; extended, 
manufactures were established, universities 
organized, the arts and sciences patronized, 
and—tbe crowning result of these human- 
itarian efforts—institutions were founded 
for the treatment of disease. Now, as 
then, the industry of the people forms the 
true basis of national prosperity. America 
is second to no country in this essential. 
Her cities are remarkable for their 
“varied and extensive industries and the 
diligence and tbriftof their inhabitants. 
Prominent among her sisters, both on ac- 
count of location and the industry of her 

eople, is the ‘‘ Queen City of the Lakes.” 
fn this article we desire to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to one of the leading 
industries of that city.. We refer to the ex- 
tensive institution known as the ‘‘ World’s 
Dispensary,” established for the treatment 
of Chronic Diseases and as a depot for Dr. 
Pierce’s celebrated Family Medicines. To 
the courtesy of this gentleman we are in- 
debted for a personal inspection of the 
various departments of the institution and 
its records, and for much information con- 
cerning the methods observed in the 
transaction of its business. The building 
andthe principal portions of the interior 
are represented in the accompanying illus 
trations. The medical and surgical prac. 
tice at this institution is exclusively con- 
fined to the treatment of lingering or 
chronic diseases—a department in which 
Dr. Pierce has met with unparalleled suc- 
cess. His praciite being so extensive and, 
therefore, g obliged to employ assist- 
ants, Dr. rce has wisely adopted a sys- 
tem of specialties. Only the most thorough- 
ly educated physicians are engaged—those 
who have bad experience in general prac- 
tice; and, after remaining in the institution 
until they become expert in some one 
branch of medicine or surgery, they assist 
in examining and prescribing in that de- 
partment. Thus to one belongs the exam- 
ination and treatment of the nervous sys- 
tem; to another, surgical operations and the 
treatment of surgical diseases; a third has 
charge of catarrhal and pulmonary diseases 
and affections of the heart; a fourth at- 
tends to diseases peculiar to women; a 
fifth to diseases of the eye and ear; and to 
others is intrusted the treatment of the dis- 
eases of the urogenital organs. Ali intri- 
cate or obscure cases are submitted to a 
council composed of the entire Medical 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons and 
skilled Pharmaceutists are employed to 
compound the medicines prescribed. In 
conducting such an institution, the cor- 
respondence would necesnarily be very 
extensive; but the number of letters daily 
received at the World’s Dispensary was 
quite surprising to us. Obvieusly, it would 
be impossible to answer all these letters in 
the usual manner. Such a method would 
consume much precious time, which the 
physicians could better employ in the in- 
vestigation of the cases submitted to them 
through the correspondence. The replies 
are, therefore, dictated to stenographers, 
and are afterward printed in plain, legible 
characters by type-writing machines, 
These machines are operated as rapidly as 
a person can think of the letters composing 
a word, and thus each operator performs 
the work of several copyists. An exten- 
sive and almost world-wide practice has 
naturally led to the discovery of many new 
remedies and improved mods in treat- 
ing disease. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET, 


COFFHES.—There is: but little doing in Rios, the 
slight financial disturbances having cheeked business 
which is limited to a moderate distributive trade. 
There appears to be no disposition on the part of 
holders to urge sales and‘prices are firfnly maintained. 
Mild Coffees continue in good demand, with an ad- 
vancing aeniener pat there is i g decided scarcity of 
choice Maracaibos.— goods bring 
ea ao Cc. ce gold and there is no stock in first hands. 

Ola vernment Javas sell steadily at unchanged 








prices, a 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Advices from the East 
give news of a light catch of Mackerel, and with small 
supply, the market is strong. Barrel Herring are in 


light supply and good demand. Salt. —Liverpool Fine » 


is in light mand. Western is in good demand at 
steady prices. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Most kinds of Foreign Dried 
have been in fair demand and prices about steady. 
Raisins are selling slow)y and prices are lower. Turk- 
ish Pranes are scare and wanted. Old Oropof French 
is nearly exhausted. Higher prices are current. 
Currants are easier. Citron.—Leghorn is steady, but 
light demand. 

MOLASSES.—The market for Louisiana continues 
quiet but steady. Grocery grades of Foreign are in 
better request and prices are firm. 

RICE.—Both Foreign.and Domestic are in fair 
demand at the reduced prices, Rangoon is scarce 
and wanted for export. 

SYRUPS.—Since our last’ there has been an in- 
creaged G a for, co ption, withopt specula- 
tion, and the market is in the seller’s favor, with light 
stocks of the various grades. There has also been 
continued inquiry aad considerable sales of, the low- 
est or Sugar-House grades, made from Mojasses. 
Boilers are disinelined to sell, except at a consider- 
able advance. The market, is, however, not settled, 
and aye extreme figures of the advance are yet some- 
w nominal. 

revere ee our last an@ during the first part 
of the week Refined Sugars continued in good de- 
mand at full prices. Since then the demand has fall- 
en off and prices have softened somewhat, more -es- 
pectally on the Hard grades, as the export demand 

nas been cut off, on account of low gold, the —— 
closing weak. The market for Raw Sugar is less 
active and prices in buyers’ favor. ‘ 

TEAS.—There is a fair trade in invoices and a good 
distributive demand. Greens.—Holders are asking 
full prices and show but little disposition to sell at 
present market prices. Japans.—New goods ‘are in 
brisk demand at prices netting a loss to the importer. 
Oolongs.—Prices are firmly maintgined and the trade 
are offering them very sparingly. at current prices. 
Souchongs are in good distributive demand, with a 

orer selection offering than could have been ob- 

ined a few weeks since. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour. etc.—The market has 
been excited and variable, advancing at the close un- 
der the unfavorable news from the West, the crops 
being badly injured in several states by rain. Many 
millers have withdrawn their Flour from the markets 
East. Shipping Extras are not freely offered, nor is 
the demand strong, although the present pfices 
quoted are fifty cents lower than at the highest point 
of the advance, 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Brick.—We quote: 
Pale, per M, @2.50; Jersey, $5@%5.25; Long Island, 
$5.25; Up-river, $5@$5.60; Haverstraw Bay, $6@$6.50. 
Cement.:— We quote $1.15 and $1.20 for pen best brands 
and $i. 10 for good. Portland, $3.75@$4.25. Hardware. 

e general market is dull and very ~m houses ore 
mo eppush h qaods to pay expenses. Lath.— 
quote 1.50 on average business. We eas 
however, ~" Teles at $1. a iy corse sles + for the 
week reached about 5,000,000 Cates e.—We 

uote State 85c. per bol. f mon and. 3 45 for 


um- 
ber. 7 eneral an vt Mahe and Susinéss ‘is 
=. ny Spruce, ats 15; White 
‘ea for Timber and.$2 
fngles. —Sdles have bee 


CATTLE MARKET. —The market “= fairly eup- 
lied with fat heavy Steers, from outpoky, aod 
filinois. but the stock of Texas on mt was light. The 
market was rather dull and -prices = a@ little 
easier. The quotation ranged from 9} to 10 cents 
for poor to common. native Steers. 


included. . Ip Veal Calves there was.a fair b an 

done and prices were sicady. Milk-fed were quoted 

6%@8% cents # D., atid'Gress-fedand But ee 
$F he head. The market for Sheep was ee on rices 

dil buyers. The quotation ranged fr ae to 

6% cents. Lambs were quoted 6y@sx Leute, 2 

Hogs met with considerable eman¢ a nt sion pers 


The receipts for the week wi Cattle, 16 
Milch Cows, 8829 Veal Calves, it Sheep, and 25,016 
Hogs. 


ices have declined one-half a 
eakandirregular. The sales 


COTTON.—The ane since our last for“ spot” 
tales, of 
cpa ih bales, of which 53 were oe for ex- 


cont, the Parties reer steady, The sa 


9-16 cents for September, 13 17-R@M 9-82 cents for 
tober, 13 11-46@4% cents for November, 13 9-16@14 % 
cenis for Deceniber, 13 25-32@14 7-16 cents for Jarraary. 
13.15-16@14 11-16 centa for Kebruary, 4 @l4 15-16 

for March, 4%@l4 ib-16 cents for Yor'A pril, 15 1-legit 2 
cents for May, and 15 11-82 eents for June. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market ts’ quiet 
but buyers are firm. The market for, Hemlock Sole 
continue moderately active and prices.are firm. 
Crop is steady. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—Adamantine con- 
tinue quiet and unchanged. .Coal.—Antpracite has 
advanced 10 cts. per bushel. The market i strong and 
active. Steam and er Neng are in fair demand at 
is no change _.to ave 


mand 6 ae cash. Hay,-The de- 

ee ‘tor bot Retail an Shipping grades is active 
d prices are strong. “or ver Ship 

ots Retail. po 15; 


. "sh : 
cia. Siro gulch, Long ye, Toei ote; ‘Short 


METALS.—Copper.—In, vod is in Bay’ demand and 
prices favor tne seller. .—Bco h Fig ke 
erate demand bubeceree and 
Pig dull and heavy i price. 
stéady, but qlee, Tin PP is in ieaue® supply an ond 
paoen ace rather easier. c.—Sheet silo 
steady. 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES. Ta gr 
hes been moderate and confined ta small retail 
ceis.. Lingecd is steady. Lard is in fair demand at 
atpady. prices. Navab $ Stores. Spirits Turpe a 

yo —_ p. Gemand apd. prices. P; 3 is in 


emand Bere is Pari. 
quote ee 32 Mig ces. or 
PROVISIONS ti — for 


bw ag aside from 8 
epecaiatire | fee ing, trade bh is'bden dull. Boot has 
in t demand and prices are about a 
Oe OOL The demand since our last has been 
but prices are unc’ ed. 


| Blackberries, 1874, 





tf WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


HES.—The market is ia PY ee for Pots and 

x. are entirely nominal. ite: 

nn a ae i Bi nee —@5 
ae asp PHAS jeseditas Lye fair re- 


ques and about 
alike et elaaetgs a atghtad adv vantage. arrow 
are in goo White dney are 


Ten Incas a are ver, ak Can- 
ladian Peas fA are, but aks. rete n and Southern 
uu 





io] 
8 
2 
5 
3B 
a 
5 
4S 


.Drime.. 












Beans, White Kidney, prime..... 
Beans, White Kidnev. wrt to pod See. me 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1874, prime....... 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to ood. 
Peas, Canadian, in balk, in ond.. 
Peas, Green, 1874, prime. .....skston 
Pepe, Sou herp b.-e., per d-bushel pee. > 
BUTTE aphod carcit 


State, tirkins, ye yellow... wectevccsvivees 29 @2D 
State, firkins, good to prime....,...---+ * 
State, half-fifkin tubs, selected... ... +28 @2 
State, half-firkin tubs, cood to prime 
te, -firkin tubs, fair to good.. 
State, half-firkin me, oor to fair 
—— Welsh tubs, to prime . 
Sta elsh tubs, air to soe. 
Beate: elsh tubs: poor to erat. 
State, creamery tubs, selected.. tee 
State, creamery tubs, fair to good... naetseVinanclll, meee 
Fancy grades to grocers: 
Pails, State, very —. honponeas eapeccnccooncd 30 @— 
Palla, State prime. .ui...-+.. 200 BE 63 
Pails, nae Reamemn extra, 
















fates tales Sweet.cream 

ils, State, creamery, oFy intetior” @n 
Pails, Western, creamery, fancy. @2B 
Pails. Western. é @2%5 

Penn., store- : 


.cke d. 
Western, firkin s, selected, elon. 
We estern, @tkinsizbod to pees: 
Western, firkins, fatr to good... . 
Western. MFKING, POOLAO TAM © ..orcccdccccccects 
Western dairy tubs, selected. ........0....00++ 





Western, dairy tubs, good to 9 bande @23 
Western, tubs, selected zotew. 22 @24 
Western, tubs, fark. to prime.. 19 @21 
Western, tubs, fair to good.. Ww @19 
Western, tubs, poor to fair 15 @lt 
Western, old, fair to good ‘ @13 
Western, old, poorto fair 114%@12 
Western, Grease Butter. - 104@l1 
BROOM £ N.—Prices are nominally unchanged 
Stock here ls estimated to be less than 1 bales. 
We quote: 
Brush, Short Green, Choice,....006 ...seeeeeees 12:@13% 
Hurl, Green, peclp b.. ‘bates ses ae 2 @i3 
Green, yt Met & ¥ 1 





ns and at 
posal) has ‘been ‘steadily ood 
from ne porn during the past week. State Fac- 
tory is in good demand and higher. Western Factory 
are not in large receipt, but a fair supply is in store. 
The demand per moderate. Receipts, 94,135 pack- 
ote: 


ages. equ 
BEGSO DOCRNET, TO. Sesatcerccvapeassep ecceess NnX@11% 















State Factory, gus to’ a J 10x @11K 
State Factory, fair to good. :... @10K 
State Factory, skimmed..... @6 


State Farm airy, fane 
State Farm Dairy, gong to prime.. 
State Farm Dairy, fairto good.. Ais 
Western ry,c heddar ai Eh cb dice oc BaGeoe 
Western Factory, cheddar, goof to prime. 
Western Factory, cheddar, fair to prime 
Western Factory, flat, fine 
Western, Factory, ‘fab good to prim 
Western Factory, flat, fairto good 
Weste 





“ +e 
“ Stato, 1874, it ze 


- me Gan ’ Peeled. ‘air to g00 othub ane 
- 1874, State and Michi gan, Peeled.. 

xed papeeied. Halves, Southern.... .. 
e Unpeeled, Quarters, Southern...... 





ood 
Blackberries, 1874, inferior.. 
Cherries, Southern, es ow 
Plums, 1874, Sterte, 
bad Sauthern, myer b.. = 
4 te 18Tt, perlb.. ... veces. 23 @25 
$,—The ret b .- been very dull “and some 
dae Side Pittsburgh, hiladelphin, and evén Bos- 
ton—have been unloadin. by shipments here. vrime 
marks of Western can be bought at 19 cts. Stat 
Jersey, and Canadian lots sympathize with the aactine 
in ‘Western. Receipts, 7,982 CT saapamec We ange, 











Jer single barrels, per Dbl.. .......+...- ee = | 

Btate and PermmSylvamia...........00s.seees 405-20 @W 
Weatern, prim tos Pe - 12 @e 
Weatern, fairy marks -- 8 @t9 
Css a Dieeeeagdeseece’ - 9 o 


TOW Ravesh t are Dionty, dull, and_ lower. Sweet 
Cora sells well. Oniéns are steady. Russia Turnips 
enty and dull. Wequote 





Cap es, Fiat Dutch, per 109 dcasacsaae 6 0@ 7 0 
Cab es: f rT, “i BCUe vanes 3 H@ 5.00 
Cauli ae Long Island, per bbl 3 00@ 5 00 
Squash, wpe per Db)......... 1%@ 150 
Tomatees, Norfolk, per crate.. Heo 
‘Yomatoes, Jersey, per crate.. -- 200@ 28 
Tomatoes, L.1., Yad Weeiscee 2 De 300 
Green Corn, ny ington, per 100.. H@_ 1 
Sweet Corn, per 100..,............ 1 2%@ 175 
Cucumbers, rorfolk, T bbl —a % 
Onions, Potato, per bbi........ 3 WG 40 
Qnions, White, Dot aherniad 8 WG 3 7 
Turnips, eS gdh pdodes th bee shubddovede 43@° = 

ane N FRUIT. ne cmicd are plentier, but general- 


Currants 1 are +4 
and lower. Gooseberries are ‘very dull. We quote; 
Apples: 


Red Astrachan, per crate............s.s0. 1 %5@ 22 
GOO, PEF CTALE.. ...... cere sereecers os ; 






















Southern, good Po » per bbl... 400 
sett m, poor to fair, per bbl. .... @ 2 50 
— ough, Jersey, He WR cdesbccdatdee 3 W@ 35) 
Se IER desesreeee 22B@ 2% 
Sich Bastictt, per rE -- 60@7H0 
Red Antwerp, 3 to gt -5@ 7 
ted, common, 3 Forde: 8@ 4 
Black Cn eultiva’ per 7@ W 
Slackberries: 
jeedling, Del. and Md., ole -6@ B 
Seedling, Fermey, Dex @ at. Ges Hi mtbocdas Re bb 
rran 
—_ eee ose pehed cocks dae eer 3 : H 
erry, “~ eer sereacas seer 
Wuortiperton: 2 00@ 2:50. 
eae aaa bedeccoddapddass Bedi.’ 
UBER 2 0s Tae, enthade ag oh es enh 2 W@ 2% 
ep Meron: 

Nottoll.p 28%. Bb ide ciddd. G sredevecees 20@Q2H , 
ee Shane, Pet 100... ca.00..85 OAS 00° 
e rgia small to medium, per 100.;. ospes +2 0GD.0, 

» ort Carolina, . «1 6@ 1% 
posnute, irginia..... - ie 190, 








ahs 


Fors tors: idee Were higher ory tn we 
Norf: ote sold ai cloag 
ang gol of and some dots were Ald as Io atts. 


rae iii as te te 
Braye are a! had ie doniand a ada pea 


picked and cts. State. Game.—Woodcock are 





plenty and dull. Stall-fed Pigeons are dull and low- 
er. ‘@ quote: 
Spring Grickens Jersey, # D. 2e@ — 
Spring Chick kens, L 2@ 23 
Fowls, Jersey, 199 20 
Fowls, Western, # D 18@ 19 
Roosters, # 10g 11 
Turkeys, Jersey, @ D 16@ 16 
keys, Western, ® B.... ue 16 
Ducks, Jersey, per pai . b@1 
ree e Jere a woes 3 
es rsey, per p: 
eese, Western, Sige” 25@1 & 
G 
Woodcock, State and Jerse r pair . B@ 
hy ae Western, per aa - brcwiyen - &@ % 
Wild Pigeons, Stali-fed, per doz... -1 %@2 00 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and AS hema 






























14a3ke. he D. saree ‘Mess, bbl... 800a10 00 
Porto Rico... .— 7%a—9 {Extra Mess....... 110 50a11 50 
Muscovado... a— rime Mess ,tce, .15 a— — 

_— ohare iPacket, Dbl....... 15 £0a16 00 
— Tva—l0X \ExtindiaM esetee26 00a27 00 
Ri iN ED stGans. |PO RK. 
Ls; aBhOd.... .0+00 lixa—— ‘Mess, Western...21 00a21 25 
Powaered......—11a— | Prime. Western. .16 00ai6 12 
Granuiated ua} Prime Me 83...-..19 25019 50 
Bicone 0«s—— iLARD. 

on oe w a—— ;Western steam, tcs, 

Extra C tex) Mi, 2 OD.-5... M4 

eliow C. -—9¥a—l0 j ty 8 team, tos. Sagal 133 

45 sas regene 7%a 8 Kettle reUilered.. 1psalins 
Cut Lo lxa— 'No 1, tes......... 13 a— 
MOLASSES oUne: oo#gl: tefined ......... Mu alis 
N.O., new). ... —(8 a—i6 :sHAMS. 

Porto Rico. N.—i5 a—6) ;Pickled............11al4 
English Is.,N.—43.a—47 ;Dry Salted..,...... — a 
Muscovadd....—40 a—45 | HOULDERS. 
sau | 10%all 
iin Si asda -b2 a—68 |Dry Salted... - Siga 8 
silver ape -—55 a—70 | kaon, Dry Sait’d 1X%a~— 
Golden “ 50 a—62 yt 
{Dr 2780 
| ab oo 
? a 
1200 
ew a 900 
aI0 00 
a 800 
a 850 
a 900 
emacaine. 22300 
Lagua 
Rio. Choice a7 
Prime. 
“ Goo id a 


ot Far, 
SPICES. 


100 
(Taree istana. 





—3 a—40 
| Ashton’ 3 sine 2 27% a-— 
iVerdms...... 20 a-— 
Mac ‘Onondaga 
SAL ‘a BT Table Sait i bre aie 
in papers, sa— | es x! 
FRUIT 8d 10 12 


1 
Ressnaederr er245 a-— | eS 
eeeMucel.. 30) @ 375 | 40in a boi. tT iin 
' 





‘“ Londoni. 315 a-— In pall pokts, 
oe” Seeaiess.500 a— ; bbl. 8ya— - 
a Vaiencia.——e —— /SODA—BICARB. 
— ae 7 'In, Ke: s, N’castl—5 ¥a— 
_- ae 9% meri acter, 


Sanat b: =a8 an eee Ta—8 
~~ xs a 
nes bya iia it | Rees ty *ARTAR. 


Maqpeao% a Tal yal a 8% Gran d Crystalis. a-—-— 
Ji (Good gies 40 a—— 
Vernsieeli, i Be a a—16 Ordii 25 a— 


\ 
a—il \SOAP— Bury? Ln cad. 
CANNED PRAT, Etc. H le, 
roan, 3 be = er " a9 
% a250 (Peettie. Mohesnic.:9 a 9% 
‘amily 6 alk 
4Ka— 





15° 6195 |Paraitine 
; Adam’ tine sup’..27 a 
are | e.... a wee 


Oz...... 200 9235 |RICE_DoTY: digots. #1 Db 
Peas,2D 8doz150 a250 i Carpuine fair to 
Lins Lope 2 7 hs TS Qplimes..... 6b ise oo 8a 8% 
wW 32% | pangoon, fair to 
rim 





a3 ‘Tapioca 
(Sago... 
a200 (Starch, Laundy bes 
‘Stareh, Pat. Gloss 1da—11 
# do a-— jStarch. Corn... a—ll 
war a—— 
Oysters, Pic. i 


Capres, Nonp. 
ne a gold.—— #44 t 
Papal asx | 


‘White Mich.. 155 a—— 
a770 (No. (Minn... —— @ 142 


50,8.92 ‘Wes rn inix’d 87 a— 88 

a653 sWest’n White. a — 

{rong rn yeilow.90 a— 91 

60 a 480 iMixed Westerné2 a—65 
254) White “ ....49 @ 

U0 62 SS pene 





“Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 
HORNS—DvutTy 

1OFB Ae -& R... 300 et 00 
{ ce. 
EU AND's S—Un- 
dressed, of all ibkinds free, 
em pe 


1 
t 
'Bea 

" |Bee 50 

Valp. rege a—22 | « be ey) 
| 























Sup. Pulled..,.—45 a—5l a 300 
5B aid 
Texas fin 1 s—— 
T pe = a—0 |OtterN’thoce.1000 0120 
a—33 Western,.00 a 800 
c,h Mashed co a—{0 |RedFoxNorth. 150 a 20 
Smyrna Unw..317 a—2) ‘Raccoon.Soth—2) ‘a— 35 
—— a a—3t | 63 Yow gant" | ais 
x 1p, ee orth..... 5] 
nw fine’ $ %3" 8-84 |atink, North'n 200 @ 400 
Cat. 8.U.unW-¢ 9; a9) |.“ Western,150 a 250 
medium .... ‘Marten. North2@ ai000 
Oal. 8.C.unw.{ o: ¢ og !Goat Curacoa—55 a—— 
MMOD. ... bs gd #58 a— — 
Cal. S.C.unw.? 45 939 in Be Juaa.. $8 "9 — 
HIDES— : Free. \Mus 14. a 80 
R.G.&B. Ayres KONK......., a 1% 
D ee ore rt \Northern bikt.— 50 ar 
0-00. Sitd.—— . a — 4 ed. a— 
Oron COs... jee FI 4 —12 ret 
a - olf, lange... a 
Savamulla. ete —134a— — |Wolt, nage. AR EE 
arac mete 1s _ ‘Bear. black. ue — 
ra.h’ox.eto— — 
atamor “Tis a— 2 (LRATHER-DUTY: Bol 
Cabello....— 194a— 2044/15; 0; ° * ct.ad. vy, 
4 oe - Qax( eb—2 a—3l 
Tampico —19%38— — «| m' e..—— 
cutta Buffad.10%a—— |Qak, heavy...—— a—— 


dD vecag 1K 4 95 sa 26 
| California drv—22 a—— ete Perd 
po carteeh nruaee 


easte— 2) s— 35 





| FEATHERS—D 
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Madder, French " 

Id...c0+-2—- 6K8— Th 
ae on san oat HC ad 
See Aree 59 a — 


4 Frente epee Rid 


jalsam Tol. ig 8 1a. Maae 

















ides.. i _ ry era M% 
Car.A’ mon ald 16%a—15 3% piste eran 
Cardamoms 2210 Aci wea xe— lik 
Pane OS Oil tt inp’d te6 ei sal , 


EN :Prus. Potash. .—i Fi a—35% 
Chamonnter~ 3 —45 Pe cksilvergld =B*56 





Gum Arabi : Shellac, gold.— 


Pp 
Gum Benzoin—45 a—— lVerdigris.¢ d.— a — 
Gum Myrrh, a 


Bengal, sienna Tis "a a its 
ds kite ig 37Ka— 40 |Madras, cur a— 85 

Gum Trag.,st.— 30 a—4 ae a = a— 8) 

Gum Trac. a8 2105 !Caraccas,gola— — 

Hyd.Pota.Am 28 a--— Guatemalngd - wha 1 1% 

pecacuannha, | 

Brazil, gold. 105 a—— | 

Metals 


IRON~Dortr: Bars PPER—DurY: Pi 
#D; R.R. 0c wim mr goit ha be. and Sheathing 


er and Plate, 1 roe Db 
Ban hae An Scron Pe “new a— 23K 
gold.. fo 250 00 ighenehl , yell— 22 a—~— 
mary. 4 ate : nee 

nail ~ UTY: 
Seotch, # ton, 3! 0a 3200' Bars Blok free. 
Pig. American... 22 00a 3100 _ Plates and Sheets 





‘om a-—4 Cy 
wins Dery x patee 1.C.ch 300 a8 


: Cut, 14;)Plates. 10... 675 a T00 
bene on Gar, Cat, 1s ekg Salt 
Cut,Wonnva Wing 25 a 850 $160 per 10 be 
8da 94)...350 a Bi5 rae 14..725 a 7374 
6da 74. "218-75 a 400 vd Bi | te. 
Gime... ive ae b- ean bane we n Pigs, 8 
—DUTY: 2X¢. @ DB. 4 
e i PRO ° b'¢ i #100 Bi Des Sheets 2%e. 
SARE E yess ‘a—— ‘In Sheets gld.— 8ka— 9 


Bucs. comp. io) 
Or. Wik. -10x¥a~—- 
Olls. Naval Stores. Ete. 
On Dury: Palm 10,0live) NAVAL ot ey Duty: 
Linseed, Flaxseed, | Spite Turpentine, cts. oa 
7. to gal. 30 ct.; Sperm j other k Rina 20 # ot 
foreign we isheriga and Hee 
hale or other fish (for- a As “Stt.N. 





eign), 20 # cent. ad val. 8 2Ds—— _ 
Olive, #box. 435 a440 [Var Wilmes oT 
Olive me, Hari 116 a 12 he ton nabs onele 250 a 262% 


a 
Sia— 8%) bce 231 a 237% 


‘alm. 
Linseed, City: 
¥ ea 


D 
perm. crude 150 a—— ude, <5 ‘ 
“'W.L. bi’ch 190 a—— icrude. 40 to 47 

Red. Western. V., -— 8%a- 8 
distilled.....— 60 — 'Builk.......00. 5%: 
ly Nene ot 105 » Acleed mane. 8.W., 
erosene {1l’2— — . (3 order -— 
OIL-CAKE~-Douty: "Tree. Ronngl: Fetal 


Thin ob. cakes, (Ob’g ‘Tots)..— 12 a—— 
ton, cur...4500 a—— iNeptha. re 
gray)..— 8 a— 8% 


wanerice. 
rs = 7h dat ots. “2 


: Free. 
Prime West'n— 53 toe 
FLAX—Dvuty: $w@é0 


ton. 
No’th Riv.@n—i5 a—— 
HEMP—Doury: Ra el 


25 5 
BF dua ona 





——a 4% 
oo baby C3 Kimo iv 
8x! usty $1 ¥ bask, ated 
8 Bi in fra “Seed 8) ¥ cf 





fmers pod 





al 67 
6 W2i¢a7 50" 


i XK. Tivaaen & CO., 


IMPORTERS, bib om GROCERS, 


COMMISSION | MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts, 


NEW YORK. 

e dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the 1 Onited States, and in connection therewith a con, 
siderable Produce Commissto usiness, our bee | being 
— direct to retail Groepret (not to Jobbers 

rs). We are enabled to get the full market val of 
bf Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE - 
Cider and Wine Mills and Presses, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CIRCULARS, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO,, 
189 & 191 Water Street, New York. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and Fertilisers, 


MEYERS & ALLEY, oretana‘comats 


GREEN Exits”, AND Beas p PRODUCE, 
MURRAY 














8t., 


CILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 


J AVA QUALITY. 
Always U 


Whole. 





some Aromati 


FOR SALE ALL GR 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, New York. 
GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club be ro 
for Néw 


THE GREAT AMERICAN “TEA COs 
_ (P.-0.Box 81 and 33 VESEY sT., NewYork 


oS, oe ine World.—Importers 
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THE LAND SYSTEM OF. FRANCE 


PROFESSOR Perry, in in his “ Elements of 
Political Economy,” submits some very 
instructive figures in regard to the land 
system of France. We quote as follows: 

“In France, since the. abolition of all 
entails and primogenital rights .by:the rev- 
olution.of 1789, and under the action of 
= ory, reaping the equal partition of a 

vo hdl estate amopg his, children, 
the lands have become, subdivided into 
small _pareels, averaging about fourteen 
acres to each owner. Out of a population of 
87,500,000, 8,897,000, or nearly: 6ne-fourtb, 
are proprietors of land either in town or 
country. Of improved and unimproved 
lands there are in France about 122,500,000 
acres owned by individuals. : The number 
of different lots of land, however,is about 
140,000,000, or considerably less than an 
acre,on the average, to each lot. About 
ten of these lots, on" the average, are in- 
cluded in one assessment of the land- 
tax, the whole number of such asséss- 
meuts being 14,123,117) Of these fourteen 
million assessed properties more than 
seven millions are worth. less than $1,000, 
more than two million are worth hoe 
$1,000 and $2,000, nearly two. ah 
worth Jess than $3,000, while onl 
properties are worth.more.than $ 
The estimated value of alfthese ds i 
$31 ,000;000,000, and the: annual net in 
come is $937,500, 000.” 

These figures were gathered for 
the official returns made to thé French 
Government for the year 1866,°° Thé 
monster-farm . system, withi:its: law) of 
entails and Jeases that ties up the landed 
estates from sale and division, prevailing in 
Great Britain, presents a very bold contrast 
with the French system: About ‘ene 
hundred and fifty persons own one-half of 
all the lands in England, and in Scotland 
the ownership of one-half of the land is 
limited to some twelve persons. The 
cultivators of the soil are snbjected to an 
annual rent-tribute to these lordly land- 
owners. A fee-simple right ‘they cannot 
acquire. The consequence is that.a large 
part of the agricultural] class isin a state of 
dependence upon and virtual subjection to 
a rapacious and thriftless aristocracy. The 
land is by no means so-well cultivated as 
it would be if divided into small farms av 
its cultivators were also proprietors, Qwn- 
ership. supplies @ powerfdl motive» to 
industrial tbrift, while it promotes ‘the 
social well-being and development: of the 

agricultural’ producer. “A revolotion in 
Great Britain that would sweep away her 
present: land system: altogether and break 
up her enormous land estates into compar- 
atively small farms, for tté most part 
owned by those who till the soil; would add 
immensely to her national wealth, Seoner 
or later this result must come—if not by 
the peaceful changes of law, then by-a viow 
lent upheaval of society. 

The. dgrionltaral ‘dass id! the {United 
States constitute-the backbone of the coun- 
try; and the chief reason we bave i in the 
fact that they area class of independent 
farmers;: living on. comparatively small 
farms, owning the lands they cultivate, 
and gradually but solidly increasing in 
wealth, This {8 the spectacle ‘that. meets 
us in New England, in the Middle States, 
andat the West; and since the abolition of 
slavery in the Southern States:their huge 
plantation system is giving way to.a divis- 
ion of land under the regimen of freedom,’ 
with a greater variety of productions and 
greater skill in the methods of agriculture. 
Small farms,.with a fee-simple owvership 
in the cultivators, ‘form offe” of the solid 
economic foundations for {a @emocratic 
government, They create a body, of in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and stable producers, 
on whose ‘broad. and strong. shoulders 
national life may rest in safety. One of 
the ‘ glories'of ‘this ‘country is its land ys- 
tem. The land is: abundant ‘and thé sys? 
tem_under which it is held “is the one that 
makes a prosperous nation. We import 
the largest proportion of our paupers from 


countries whose’ institutions’ ‘are _ well ' 


adapted:to. make paupers. 
Tas Commercial Bank of San: Francisco 


was formally, opened for business on the. |’ 


261b of July. It is said that, one-halé -of 


the capital tas been taken and 10°per'cent: 


paid in, amounting to $250,000. “Another 


10 percent. be called iti ¢t.the a- 
tion of 60 date je new bank bent eeton 
to go into operation at St. Rafael. 
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- PROSPERITY | ‘AT THE s0UTH’ 
_— 


"Tere are @ good many indications of | 
returning prosperity at. the South,, which | 


are of great importance. to the business 
community, as promises of increasing com- 
merce from that quarter in the, immediate 
future, In relation to one particular gec- 
tion of Georgia the. Savannah Advertiser 
says: “ Irwin County has 4,137 acres planted 
in corp, 1,250 in cotton, 2,010 in peas, 880 
in potatoes, and 84 in rice; mm use as 
ioeitee 2,848 gares, and , under fence, 
540 peach tree 4, 053; ; apple trees. 6,131; 

and pear ’trees, 868.’ There aré 985 head 

horses and mules > | 18: head’ jacks: ‘and 
jennies; 200 work. oxen ; 8,525 head. stock 
cattle; 9,009. bead hogs; 2,783 head hogs for 
killing next winter; 11, * 400 head sheep ; 339 
head goats; 220 dogs; number of sheep 
killed by: dogs this year, 118;:854 polls were 
returned; 288,914.acres of land, valued. at 
$173,505; "$408,827 whole amount of taxable 
property. ean i, gh not a defaulter i in the 
county. There is a detréase in “taxable 
property from last year of $1,700, — to 
we exemptions allowed.” 





DRY ¥ GOODS, 


Picthe has been a yery avery excited fecling in 
the market, for. domestic cotton goods the 
past week ; ut mo great transactions, have 
taken place andthe general conditiong, of 
trade have been unsettled, ‘Prices have not 
materially ‘ch qnged ; hut the’ fajlure of 
Duncan, “Sherman & Co., which has been 
attributed to the, Tosses made. by specula- 
tion in cotton, has naturally, had a, tendency 
to unsettle the ‘market for all cotton pro- 
ductions. ,There has been a, subsidenga of 
the excitements i in the wheatintte ket, which 
has in a certain degree reacted upon dry 
goods. But the city is now so full of buy- 
ers from the South and West and the ne- 
cessity of sending | forward fresh supplies of 
certain kinds of goods to meet the early 
demands of the fall trade, renders a consid- 
erablé ‘amotint of Purchasing absolutely 
indispensable. §o there has beep a good 
deal of” business doing, and with the 
opening of August there must be, of 
necessity, a, good deal more. Tt is a rather 
remarkable circumstance that, while some 
unusually heavy failures have been reported, 
not one of. them has been of a dry. goods 
house. The extepsive strikes which have 
occurred among the cotton operatives in 
Scotland and the suspension of some of 
our own mills will soon be ‘felt in the 
dim{nishing stocks in. first hands. The 
business of cotton mannfacturing at the 
South appears to bein a very flourishing 
condition. Columbus, Ga., is prospering 


/ and is to build another large cotton mill. 
The Sup 0 
industrial ‘establishment and 60,000 bales of 


of that city says: “In 1865 every 


cotton, with all bridges, railroad depots, 
and property, were burned by the Fetlerals. 


, All are replaced, and with Southern c:pital. 


Of the forty- two cotton mills in ‘Georgia, 
Columbus has fiye.of them—really seven, 
for the Eagle and Phenix establishment has 
three large buildings.” 

It ia noticed generally here that a 


‘very confident feeling prevails among all 


classes and that there is less disposition to 
croak about the present orto forebode 


' trouble than. for some years past. 


Brown sheetings and shirtings are. in 
steady demand, with @ moderate increase of 
sales, There bave been some few revisions 
of prices, and notably in the fabrics of the 
Utica Steam Mills. ‘The demand is specially 
active for heavy standards and fovur-yard 
goods of the” best ‘makes; and ‘in’ sone 
cases sales are thade dhead of thé supply. 


Bleached sheetings and shirtings. are in 
good demand for wide sheetings; but shirt- 


ings are not quite.so active, except for a 
few leading brands..- There is a full-supply 
of ‘*outside” makes and prices are shade 
lower. 


Print cloths are unchanged in price. The | 


Fall River operatives dre ‘again in trouble. 
They object to the proposed 10 per cent. 
reduction of, their wages,.and »propose, 
| instead, that;some.of the mills shall be 
closed for a month. 

Pritts are in rather. more active demand 
\for dark fabrics; of- which the newnstyles 
are generally” ‘well: received! © The ‘cheap 
medium chocolates’ ‘have’ sold ‘freely, but 
‘the new have bean’ genetally held 
back. They will be offered this, week in 
ifull force, and prices will, then. be. estub- |: 
jlished. The prospects are very; good, for | 

an active business. 





Cotton ‘dack has at last begun to exhtbit' 
some activity, but the purchasts are not 


large fiohi first hands and great caution is’ 


shown? ffi giving orders. But the move- 
Dientif these goods is encouraging. 


“Dritis and osnabergs are in better de- , 


mand, and sales are Made, though not to a 
‘great extent, ‘at'steady prices. ~ 

Gingham’ ate ridt specially active, ‘but 
the demand is more lively and the new 
styles attract attention and are pronounced 
satisfactory: Prices are without éssentidl 
change. 

_ Corset jeans are in fair demand and 
sattéens are selling moderately at quota- 
tions. 

Cambrits, ‘rolled jaconets, and silesias 
are in more active demand and prices re- 
main unchanged. 

Cheviots are selling more freely and the 
Hew styles have proved very satisfactory 
tO biyers. Prices steady. 

Cotton flannels contitive in active de- 
mand for all grades and thé gales are large 
at ateadiily- maintained prices. 

Hosiery is still in good demand and staple 
goods meet with’ ready buyers at’ steady 
prices. Cardigan jackets and other knit 
goods are in fair demand. 

Worstéd dress’ goods are not in great de- 
tata; We” principal ‘salés being for Call: 
fornté account. Prices are somewhat 
irregular. ; 

Shawls will soon bein active demand; 
but preparations are now making to meet 
purchasers ‘at’ an early opening, when 
prices will be established. 

Woolen goods for men’s wear are in 
moderate demand, with irregular sales of 
cloths and overcoatings. 

Fancy cassimeres and suitings have sold 
to a fair extent at steady prices during the 
week, but there has been no special ac- 
tivity in the market. 

‘Worsted coatings are-in better demand 
than other kinds of woolens for men’s 
wéar, and it is understood that the supply 
in first’ bands is hardly equal to the de- 
mand: Prices até well maintained. 

Flannels |‘ and” blankets" are in slightly 
better demand, with increasing sales of the 
coarser Btyles for the Western markets, 

Carpets are stifl in goot! demand and 
foreign matiufacturers have begun to realize 
the change that’has tiken place in’ the 
trade for these goods. Our domestic manu- 
factures are now $0 neatly on a level with 
English makes that the competition of for. 
eigners will soou_be’ at uni end; as it is in 
many kinds of, cotton goods. The mills 
are all working full time and the supply in 
first hands is small; consequently, prices are 

well, maintaiped. 

oreign, goods continue very. dull, but 
the improvement which always takes place 
in August. is not far off, Black cashmeres 
and pure mohairs, are in better demand 
and housekeeping, lineng are selling more 
freely. There is not much activity, how- 
ever, to be reported. 

The monthly statement of imports shows 
a decrease of entries for consumption dur- 
ing July, as compared with the business of 
the same mopth last year. 

The jotal entries at this port.for the 
month were $6,991,740, against. $9,898 362 
during, July. last year. and. $9,163,691 in 


| 1878, . The .amouyt placed upon the 
| market, shows an important decrease as 


compared witb, July.of the past two years, 
the total. being $6,110 765, against ,$7,871, - 
439 last year.and $8,085,707 the year pre. 
vious. 


LATEST, DRY Goops iSotheid 


IMPORTANT TO’EVERY ‘MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
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R. i. MACY & 60.S 
FANCY GOODS, ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


CBS, BMY Lore HIRS, LADIRS! GENTS AND 
a Ae Spas ghey ee 

Roepe es 

Worst Hpise i 

LA FORGE KID GLOV, 2-BUTTON, 980/,warrantod, 
Orders Dy manit attouded to With special cara 


14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
s peta, Oil 


CARPETS. "=: 


tings, etc, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. ‘Orders 
by mnil promptly attended to. 


Good, Ingrain, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
to $1.35, Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2,25. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
Late of condanbiad Wal AiGnad Mec. 
BROOK’S 


PRIZE MBDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 
WM. HENRY SMITH&00 


SOLE AGENTS, 
- 32. Green St., N.Y. 
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MISFIT: CARPETS. 


Brussels, Three-pty, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the old place 


“12 FOLTON ‘STREET; ‘New York: SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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THE GOVERNMENT MONEY. 


Dr. Waker, in his “ Science of Wealth,” 
referring to what he terms value currency, 
by which he means gold and silver, says: 
“*Government has not the slightest occasion 
to interfere with or regulate it. It obeys 
certain natural laws, which cannot be im- 
proved by man. All that government can 
usefuliy do is to certify to the weight and 
fineness of the coinage. It has no further 
concern with money.” Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., in a Jecture on the ‘* Financial 
Problem,” said: ‘‘ The exact proper func- 
tion of governments in relation to money 
is to save the people the trouble of carry- 
ing about with them a pair of scales and a 
vial of acid. That is all. People cannot 
stop to assure themselves that every quan- 
tity of the common measure of value of- 
fered them is of the proper weight and 
requisite fineness. For this reason they 
authorize their governments to stamp cer- 
tain marks on subdivisions of the precious 
metals, indicating their purity and their 
weight and serving asa public certificate 
to that effect. This results in merchandise 
money.” 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that Congress shall have power 
“to coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures.” There can be no 
doubt that by coining money the Constitu- 
tion means the coinage of gold and silver. 
Congress has in all its coinage legislation 
proceeded upon this supposition. Although 
it has authorized subsidiary coins, as copper 
and nickel, for the convenience of the 
people, still it has never bestowed upon 
them the legal-tender property. Such coins 
are not money in the constitutional sense, 
The coinage laws of Congress, like those of 
other nations, simply provide for fixing the 
weight and fineness of the various coins 
of the precious metals issued by the United 
States Mint, for placing certain devices 
thereon, and declaring their value as money. 
The whole process is simply one of legal 
certification that certain coins stamped in 
. a certain way contain a certain amount of 
gold or silver, the value of the coins being 
determined by their weight and fineness. 
This is the only way in which Congress has 
ever attempted to regulate the value of 
these coins, and it is the only way in 
which it can be regulated. Coinage does 
not create the value, but simply declares it 
by the rule of weight and fineness and 
reliably certifies the fact to the people. 

Now, when governments limit their ac- 
tion tothe coinage function in respect to 
money their duties are simple and easily 
performed. They are just as simple as 
those pertaining to fixing a standard of 
weights and measures. Governments in 
performing this work have only to be 
honest and tell the truth in respect to the 
coins they authorize to be issued. The 
material for coinage—namely, the gold and 
tilver—they have no occasion to furnish, 
and, hence, the quantity that shall be fur, 
nished is a question with which they have 
nothing to 40. The production of the 
precious metals by mining is a matter of 
private business, just as the production of 
wheat by agriculture is a matter of private 
business. The metals themselves—in the 
first instance the product of the miner’s in- 
dustry—come in the market as articles of 
commerce, to be bought and sold as com- 
modities; and asto the question of quan- 
tity, this will be governed by the profits 
of mining, when compared with those 
arising from other modes of industry. The 
supply will regulate itself according to the 
demand and the profit accruing from min- 
ing. The proper function of the Govern- 
ment is not to be a producer of the precious 
metals, but simply a certifier to their weight 
and purity. 

So, too, as to the value of money, govern- 
ment has no power over it, any more than 
it has over the tides. What is value? It 
is ‘the exchange power which one com- 

modity or service has in relation to an- 
other.” Legislation manifestly cannot 
determine this ‘‘exchange power,” any 
more than.it can the quantity of the 
things to be exchanged. Both quantity 
and value lie entirely beyond ite provinee 
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and are regulated by laws which it cannot 
suspend or change. A pound weight of 
gold or silver, as to its “‘ exchange power,” 
is determined by the two-fold law of labor 
cost and the supply and demand, and all 
the laws that can be enacted will not and 
cannot alter this power. 
the laws of trade, which are anterior too 
and stronger than those of the statute- 
book. 

The inference that we derive from these 
views is that the volume of money should 
never be a matter of governmental regula- 
tion. _ It is the business of industrial pro- 
duction and commerce to supply money, 
just-as it is their business to supply aly 
other commodities in which men trade 
with each other. Money is really a com- 
modity, having an “exchage power” ac- 
cording to certain natural Jaws, and dis- 
tinguishable from other commodities by 
the fact that it is used to appraise and 
measure the value of all others. This 
makes it the standard of yalue. Commerce 
and industry, left to act freely without any 
restraint from government, will supply this 
money, just as it supplies anything else 
which the people have occasion to use. 
There is no reason why government should 
regulate the supply, any more than why it 
should regulate the amount of wheat to be 
raised or the number of hats to be mannv- 
factured. If the government will confine 
itself to its coinage function, the question 
of quantity will take care of itself without 
its help, and far better without it than 
with it. 

The present muddle about money grows 
out of the fact that, owing to the character 
of our currency system in assigning to a 
debt obligation the function of money, the 
question of volume is taken out of its 
norma] relations and placed in those which 
areabnormal. This is really the seat of 
the whole difficulty, and it will remain just 
so long as Congress undertakes to decide by 
the fiat of legislation how muob or how 
little money the people need for business 
purposes. What they need is good money— 
money that means the same thing when 
they buy that it does when they sell; and if 
Congress will secure for the people this 
result by paying the legal-tender debt of 
the Government commerce will dispose of 
the question of quantity better than Con- 
gress can do it, even if it should debate the 
point for a thousand years, 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue promising outlook of financial affairs 
at the opening of the week was suddenly 
and most unexpectedly obscured on Tues- 
day by theannouncement of the failure of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. There was not 
another banking house in the country whose 
failure would have created so much aston- 
ishment and so great a degree of con- 
sternation in Wall Street. There were a 
few people who knew that the sus- 
pended firm was in danger, but no 
one, hardly the bead of the firm himself 
knew that the condition of the house was 
such as to render the closing of its doors 
imperatively necessary. Now that the 
event has occurred no one wonders 
at it, and happily the losses caused 
by it are so well distributed and 
among those who can bear up under them 
that no other failure has taken place in 
consequence of it. The failure was the 
result of reckless speculations in cotton, of 
improper advances upon worthless railway 
securities, and extravagant living. It is 
well for the business community that it 
occurred just at this time, for if it had been 
postponed a month or two later, until 
money had become more active, some seri- 
ous consequences to other firms would 
have followed. There have been two or 
three other failures, but none of them had 
any connection with that of Duncan, Sher- 
man & Co. or were of sufficient importance 
to influence the market. 

When the failure of Dancan, Sherman & 
Co. was announced on the Stock Exchange 
it happened that a rumor had just been set 
adrift of the death of Commodore Vander- 
bilt, at Saratoga, and the two caused an 
instant tremor, which the ‘‘ bears” took ad. 
vantage of and_ precipitated a panic of 
short duration. Prices were suddenly de. 


pressed, but as suddenly advanced, in some |, 
cases to higher points than they hed before 


It has its basisin | 





touched since 1878. Western Union Tele 
gtaph was knocked down to 78—about 9 
per cent.; and then rushed up again to 84§. 
New York Central was saved from as great 
a fall by the accident of an order having 
been given the day previous to buy all that 
was Offered at 102. ~ 

As soon as it was discovered that the 
failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co. would 
not involve the suspension of any other 
firm confidence was rapidly restored, and 
the recovery of prices was pretty general- 
ly maintained. The heavy rains in the 
West have had the double effect of dis- 
couraging speculations in the stocks of 
railroads reported to be damaged by the 
floods and of renewing the disposition to 
speculate in grain. 

The excitement in the Gold Room on 
Tuesday was very great, and for a short 
time the price touched 116§, being an 
advance of 8} per cent. But it did not last 
long, and at the close of the week the price 
was steady at 112§, being only } per cent. 
above the closing rate of the previous week. 
At the time of writing we are without the 
Treasury programme for the gold sales. of 
August; but the belief in Wall Street that 
they would be heavy has kept down the 
premium. 

There was an advance in the rates for 
money on call loansin the early part of 
the week and as high as 4 per cent. was 
paid; but at the close the old rates were 
established and 2 per cent. was about the 
rule on Saturday, with some transactions 
at 1}. 

The Bank Statement on Saturday ex- 
hibited a loss in surplus reserve of nearly a 
million of dollars, owing to the withdrawal 
of gold from the banks. The items of the 
Statement showed a decrease of $1,782,200 
in specie and an increase of $518,800 in 
legal-tenders, while the loans were increased 
$1,358,500 and the deposits decreased by 
$1,200,000 mostly in the notes of country 
banks. The exact loss of surplus reserve 
was $907,775, which leaves the actual 
surplus at $28,504,675. No apprehensions 
are felt of a tight money market and the 
only cause of disturbance on the Stock 
Exchange is the damage to crops and rail- 
roads from the floods at the Southwest. 

State bonds, railroad securities, and 
Government bonds are in good demand for 
investment, and in the latter shipmenis to 
Europe are now making, instead of gold. 
All the 5-20s of 1862 have now been called 
in, and the sales of the new fives are pro- 
gressing steadily and 10-40s are wanted 
for foreign customers. 

The continuation of rainy weather had a 
rather depressing influencein Wall Street 
on Monday and the markets were generally 
heavy, but without any very marked 
change in prices, although there was a 
downward tendency to investment stocks, 
as well as to the fancies. There is an 
expectation that the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul’s Railroad Company will pay a7 per 
cent. dividend on the preferred stock this 
Fall; but no official announcement of it bas 
yet been made. 

A well-known Virginia mineralogist 
gives it as his opinion that if the state 
were worked with the same skill California 
is the profits on her gold-fields, which ex- 
tend her entire length and are in some 
places forty miles wide, would be as great 
in proportion as those of the gold-bearing 
region of the latter state. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 3lstT, 1875. ° 
Offered. Asked. 


America........cccees oo 150 

American Exchange...... 11% = 18K 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 135 
Central National....... wo 100 
Chemical ...... obepacunn eee _ 
Chatham.........0.. essies 128 
City...... cncnes.ccen acre anee a 
CommMerce......ceesesseseled 125 
Continental. ..... aneswesgs 100 


Corn Exchange...........188 145 
First National .. 200 

Fourth National . wrens | 
German American......... 90 
Gold Exchange........... — 
Hanover... ..ccccceee soon = 
Importers’ and Traders’ ..195 
Irving...c.cee- ophmiiiaan 
Manhattan.. 
Manuf'rs and Merchants. . 
Mechanics’................142 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc'n — 
Mercantile. .......d00000.0108 


[Angust 5, 1875, 


Merchants’ .........000000s48h 


Merchants’ Exchange, .....103 104 
Metropolitan .........0.+..183 _ 
OT. tah decetdagtins b a me 108 
Ninth National............ 80 82 
North America........¢0. — 101 
Se 150... 
ep eccecee OYE 991¢ 
Republic.........sceccsccse — 94 
State of New York........ — 116 


Tradesmen’s. .... ..0..22.-140 








FISK nee HATCH, 


No. 8 NASSAU pee. nei YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. ‘Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AG sofyrs 
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limits, with ret A ye aa po ap fare. Send for 
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August 5, 1875,] 


LLL eS 


the payment of at least one-half of custom 


. Financial, 


THE REPUDIATORS AND THE 
BLUNDERERS. 

Last year the Democrats of Obio were 
in favor of paying the Five-twenty six per 
cent. bonds in greenbacks, as shown by 
the following resolution: 


‘* Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio 
reiterate their declaration that the Five- 
twenty bonds, by the letter and spirit of 
the law and the general understanding of 
the community, were payable in legal- 
tender notes; and the act of March, 1869, 
which pledged the faith of the nation to 
their payment in coin, was an unnecessary 
and wicked sacrifice of the interests of the 
taxpaying laborers for the benefit of the 
non-taxpaying bondholder.”” 


This year these same Democrats omit to 
“reiterate” this repudiating doctrine, and 
substitute the following as the present 
financial creed of Obio Democracy: 


“ Highth. That the contraction of thecur- 
rency heretofore made by the Republican 
party, and the further contraction pro- 
posed by it, with a view to the forced re- 
sumption of specie —payment, has already 
brought disaster-to the business of. the 
country and threatens general bankruptcy. 
We demand that the policy be abandoned, 
and that the volume of currency be made 
and kept equal to the wunts of trade, leav- 
ing the restoration. of legal-ten to par 
with gold to be brought about by promot- 
ing the industries of the people, and not by 
destroying them. ‘ 

‘‘ Ninth. Tbat the policy initiated by the 
Republican. party of abolishing _legal- 
tenders and giving national banks the 
power to furnish all the currency will in- 
crease the power of an already dangerous 
monopoly ‘and the enormous burdens now 
oppressing the people, without. any corre- 
sponding advantage, and that we oppose 
the policy, and demand that all the na- 
tional bank circulation be promptly and 
permanently retiréd, and’ legal-tenders be 
issued in their place. j ’ 

“ Tenth. .That;the public interest de- 
mands that the Government should cease 
lo discredit its own currency, and should 
make its legal-tenders receivable for all 
public dues, except where. respect for the 
obligations of contracts requires. payment 
in coin; and that we favor the payment of 
at least one-half of the customs in legal- 
tenders. : 

“ Hleventh. The extinetion of the pres- 
entnational banks, and the., establishment 
in thelr stead of a system of free banks of 
discount and deposit, under such’ regula- 
tions as the states may respectively pre- 
scribe; and do paper currency except such 
as may. be issued directly by and upon the 
faita of the General Government.” 


In contrast with this creed, of the De-. 


moracy, the, Republicans of Ohio last year 
said: , ' 

“That we denounce all forms of open or 
covert repudiation, and.declare that jus- 
tice and the public faith alike demand that 
the debt of the United States shall be paid 
in accordance with the letter and’ spirtt of 
the laws under which it was created; as 
declared by Act of Congress, March 18th 
1869 ; and it, is the duty of the National. 
Government to adopt such measures as 
shall gradudily but’ certainly restore our 
paper money to a-specie standard, without 
shock to the business interests of the coun- 
try.’ ; 

This year these same Republicans speak 
as follows: 

“That policy of finance should be stead- 
ily pursued which, without unnecessary 
shock to business or trade, will ultimately 
equalize the purchasing capacity of the 
coin and paper dollar.” 

There is no difficulty in understanding 
the relative attitude of these two parties 
with respect to financial questions. The 
Republicans of Ohio and the Republican 
party of the nation are firmly committed 
tothese two propositions: First. That the 
public faith in respect to the debt of the 
United States must be sacredly preserved, 
and that all forms of repudiation, whether 
“open or covert,” are to be summarily re- 
pudiated. Secondly. That itis the duty of 





the Government to adopt such measures as 
vill wisely and with the least practicable 
disturbance of business interests restore 
our paper circulation to the specie stand- 
dof value, which simply means ‘specie 
payment. This is Republican doctrine in 
Ohio and throughout the nation. 
Democratic doctrine in Ohio, by the 
thowing of two state conventions, meansa 
Violation of the public»faith, an indefinite 
inflation of paper currency, omission of all 
plans or efforts to bring about specie pay- 
Rent, war on the national banks, the sub- 
Kitution of greenbacks for bank-notes, and 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


duties in legal-tender notes, notwithstand- 
ing the faith of the nation was solemnly 
pledged in 1862 that these duties should be 


| paid in coin and. that. the coin should be 


set apart as ‘‘a special fund” for certain 
defined purposes. The Democracy of Ohio 
was a ‘‘ peace-at-any-price” party in 1864, 
a ‘‘bond-repudiation” party in 1868, and 
we do not see that.it has much improved 
in 1875. 

The contest between the two. parties in 
Ohio centers mainly upon the currency 
question, The purpose of the paper-money 
and inflation Democrats is to carry the 
state; and, if in this they succeed, then to 
force their financial theories into the Na- 
tional Democratic platform of 1876. They 
are fighting for victory on a larger field 
than that of a single siate. What such 
Democrats as Governor Tilden, Senator 
Bayard, and others of similar views will do 
with their party brethren in Obio it is diffi- 
cult to see. To throw them overboard is a 
dangerous experiment; and not to do itis 
probably still more dangerous. The best 
thing that can happen to the Democratic 
party is the defeat of the Ohio Democracy 
this fall,. Victory on such a platform will 
be worse than defeat. 





MISQUOTING DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Tue venerable Peter Cooper, in his letter 
of July 12th, 1875, addressed ‘‘ to the 
editors and legislators of my native city 
and country,” falls into.a very grave mis- 
take in-a professed quotation of the lan- 
guage of Daniel Webster. The quotation 
is made from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Webster before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1827, in the case of Ogden 
os. Saunders, .As quoted, Mr. Webster is 
made to say: 

“ Congress shall have the power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coin, emit bills of credit, or make 
anything besides gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts.” 

Now, what did Mr. Webster say ? Turn- 
ing to his works, volume vi, page 86, we 
have the following answer: 

“Take an example from. that power of 
which we have been speaking, the coinage 
power. Here the grant to Congress is to 
coin money, regulate the value'thereof and 
of foreign coins. Now the correlative 
prohibition on the states, though found in 
anothér section, is undoubtedly to be 
taken in immediate connection with the 
foregoing, ‘as much as if'it had been foiind 
in the. same elause.” 

Having used’this language, the great ex-, 
pounder of the Constitution immediately 
proceeds to say: ‘ 

“Phe only just reading of these provis- 
ions, therefore, is this: Congress shall have 
power to coin money, regulate, the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin; but no atate 
shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or 
make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” 

By a remarkable omission of a part of a 
sentence, Mr. Cooper makes Mr. Webster 
say that Congress shall have power to 
‘emit bills of credit or make anything be- 
sides gold and silver coin a legal tender in 
payment of debts.” What he did say is 
this: “But no state shall coin money, emit bills 
of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 
The words placed in italics are omitted id 
the quotation, and, hence, Mr. Webster is 
represented as affirming a power in Con- 
gress which:he said that the Constitution 
had denied to the states. That is\to say, 
Mr. Webster, by an omission of a part of 
his words, is made to contradict his well- 
known theory on the subject of currency 
and to say exactly what he did not say. 
We must suppose, of course, that Mr’ 
Cooper himself was unconscious of the mis- 
take; yet the mistake is too gross a one to 
pass uncorrected. 

It will do no harm in this connection to 
remind the reader that the Constitution, as 
originally reported to the Federal Conven- 
‘tion by the Committee of Detail, while 
denying to the states the power to “emit 
bills of credit,” nevertheless, authorized 
Congress “to borrow money and emit bills 
on the eredit of the United States.” : The 
three words “‘and emit bills” were stricken 





“out by the ‘Convention. The “ bills” or 


“bills of credit” referred td were paper 





money, such’ as had ‘bee’ issued by a 


states and also by Congress. The Conyen- 
tion, while denying this power to the states, 
struck out a clause which, had it been re- 
tained, would have granted the power to 
Congress. Mr. Madison, in a note on the 
debate, as given in the ‘‘ Madison Papers,” 
says that ‘‘striking out the words [and 
emit bills] would not disable the Govern- 
ment from the use of public notes so far as 
they could be safe and proper, and would 
only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, 
and particularly for making the bills a 
tender either for public or private debts.” 

This remark, as well as the act of striking 
out certain words to which it refers, is 
worthy of being remembered by those who 
assume that Congress has power to issue 
paper money at any time and under any 
circumstances, in peace as well as in war. 
It is very plain that neither Mr. Madison 
nor the Federal Convention so understood 
the matter. 
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Houng and Old. 


CLOUD-SHAPES, 


BY MRS. BE. J. WARREN, 








A SHIP with ite sails all afire 
Glides along on a clear, yellow sea; 
A monkey astride a blue lion 
Nodding and pointing at me; 


A lady with curls all a-fiying 
And overskirt all in a poff; 

A brigand with sword and a musket 
Gaarding a bold, craggy bluff; 


A bear with its fore-paw extended 
In blessing a queer little fox; 

A friar, bald; serawny and stooping; 
Grasping a charity-box, 


Oh t see ‘*‘ Mother Hubbard’’ there, yonder ! 
Can we find her funny old dog? 

No; butsure there is pussy in jack-boots 
Rising up from behind a big log. 


Away. in the West a gray castle, 
There pussy a fortune will make ; 

Haste, haste! alas! it has tumbled ! 
Instead, a boat moored to a stake, 


Now look for a boatman to row it ; 
Ah! the boat, too, has vanished away: 
Tis idle to'think that the cloud-shapes 
For us or our fancy will stay. 





THREE BLIND MICE. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON . MILLER. 








Maryse you think you know’ ‘all about 
them; but ‘you never were more mistaken 
in your life. The mice you are thinking 
about are the three that ran up to the 
farmer’s wife, and got their tails cut off for 
their trouble; but these were no sucli simé 
pletons, I assure you. They took good 
care to keep their tails and their heads and 
their twelve little feet out of reach of the 
farmer’s wife; though, to be sure, theré 
was no such dangerous body in the great 
ricketty, racketty boarding-hotsé where 
they had their lodgings. They had the 
run of the whole building and could peep 
into everybody’s closet, take a taste of every 
dish in the pantry, and stuff their sleek 
skins with crumbs under the dining-troom 
table. People in that house were far too 
busy to set traps for mice and there was 
nota cat on the premises.” They had a nest 
of their own io a particularly warm corner; 
and, though one night the father and 
mother went out to attend a lecture on the 
Mousaic Law and never came back, the 
three little mice set it down as a mysterious 
disappearance and went on being as jolly 
as ever. The back door of their house was 
in Miss Frost’s bedroom. Miss Frost was 
the little school-ma’am in No. 27, third 
floor, and was called Miss Frost because 
she was so cheery and good-natured it 
made you think of sunshine just to look at 
her—at least, if that was not the reason, I 
don’t know what it was. You may be sare 
she didn’t know where the mice had their 
back door. Most people have a little bit of 
a weak spot somewhere; and Miss Frost, 
though she-was bold as a lion in any real 
danger, was so dreadfully afraid of mice! 
Ugh! It made her shiver just to hear their 
sharp teeth nibbling and their bony feet 


spent all her leisure moments poking’ 
rags and sticks into all the holes and 





| cracks, and pounded her fingers black and 


skittering’ up and down the walls. She 
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blue trying to nail pieces of her old shoes: 
over the doubtful looking places; but, in. 
spite of her the mice would get in, and no 
sooner was her room dark than scrabble: 
would go the bony feet down the wall, rat- 
tle would go the candlestick as they took 
delicious nips at the candle, thump would 
go some little acrobat leaping from the: 
table, and the poor soul daren’t for her life. 
get up and bunt them out. Whefe did they 
getin? I'll tell you by and by, when I 
come toit. I ought to have mentioned the 
front door first. It is considered of more 
importance, though if you want to know 
the truth of a good many houses you will 
come to it best by the back door. There 
was no mystery about the front door. It 
was in 25—Mr, Simon Sharp’s room—and 
it stood wide open, broad ‘enough for the 
biggest kind ofa rat. It might‘have had a 
door-plate over it forall Mr. Simon would 
have cared. He afraid of mice, or rats 
either! Just let them come! They were 
welcome to all they could find. There was 
nothing to eat, unless they tried him, and 
he thought they would find him a tough 
morsel, And Mr. Simon was right. There 
was not a mouse of the three that would 
not as soon have undertaken to make a 
supper upon Mr. Simon’s old wrinkled 
leather bootg as upon his tough, yellow, 
cross, snarly, vinegary old face, Nota 
crumb did they ever find in his pockets, 
not an apple-seed on his floor; and so 
when Miss Frost, by way of being neigh 


borly, would beam on him at the break. 


fast-table with a smile that almost warmed 
the cold bash on hjs plate, and inquire if 
he wasn’t dreadfully disturbed by the mice 
in the walls, he would answer, gruffly ; 

‘* Never heard asound of ’em. Shouwldn’t 
mind if they wore cast-iron hoss-shoes and 
druv ox-teams.” 

Miss Frost had not always lived in such 
poor company. She had a comfortable 
home once with her aunt, and every one 
supposed old Miss Thankful had some 
money laid up fora rainy day; buf when 
they found her one winter morning sit- 
ting dead in her chair there was nothing 
to show for all her savings, and Miss Frost 
took the queer old-fashioned furniture to 
Number 27, and made herself a new home 
there as best she could. At first she used 
to lay aside a little money every month for 
herself, lest she might be crippled or laid 
up by sickness; but she’ saw such bitter 
want all about ber that money séemed 
too precious to Jie idlé, and so slic spent it 
all. 

“Who knows,” ‘she would say, but’ I 
may die all of a sudden, ike Adnt Thank- 
fal; and never have ‘any expenses of sick- 


“ness} or, if T'should have the rheumatism, 


I am'‘sure the old ladiés at the asylum look 
very comfortable, with’ their knitting ‘aid 
their‘ nice blue aprons.” FE don’t think'T 
should mind’ gotng ‘therej* ard one would 
have so many opportunities at dm asyl@m.” 

So she went on doing all the good she 
could every day and trusting “the Lord té 
take care of her. I haven’t forgétten ‘the 
mice.’ ‘Tat just réady to tell ‘you some 
more about them. 

Two nights before Christmas Mr. Simon 
had‘the toothache, and the lodgers on the 
third floor had little sleep for the groaning 
and growling and stamping in his room: 
Miss Frost lay quaking in her bed and 
really thought those rats with cast-iron 
shoes, which’ Mr. Simon had defied, must 
haye come With their ox-teams to carry 
bim off. Presently the Jandlady knocked 
at the door. 

‘‘Are you ‘sick, Mr. Simon? ‘Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“Yes; go down-stairs and ‘step: your 
racket—um—aw—ougii !” ; 

Down went the landlady. 

“Mr. Simon! I say, Mr. Simon, what's 
the row in there?’ and the little druggist ia 
No. 20 pounded vigorously at the door, 
until‘it was opened with a jerk, and Mr. 
Simon stood glaring at him over a yellow 
silk handkerchief. ‘‘ A—re—you sick, Mr. 
Simon,” asked the druggist, backing off a 
little. 

‘“P’ve got the toothache,” snarled Mr. 
Simon. ** And 1 should like to know if it is 
any of your business?” 

“Oh! the toothache,” said the dragzist, 
in that exasperating toné with which 
‘people speak of the toothache. “ Better 
have it out,” and he smiled as if he bad 
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suggested something pleasant. But Mr. 
Simon seized him by the collar of his 
dressing-gown and shook him, for which I 
don’t blame him in the. least, Did any- 
body ever advise you to “have it out,” that 
you didn’t want to shake them ? 

“It’s very well for a young fellow with a 
moutb—um—as full of teeth as a hyena’s— 
ow—to talk about having it out; but when 
& man’s only got one pair of grinders left— 
um—and them don’t match—um, ough! 
Git out of here! I wish I’d been born a 
bear!” and bang went .the door, 

The groaning went on, and the druggist, 
who was a good-natured young fellow, 
made up his mind to try again. This time 
he armed himself with some bottles and in- 
sisted upon coming in, Mr. Simon was get- 
ting subdued; and finally he opened -his 
big mouth, and the druggist poked a bit of 
cotton, saturated with some dreadful stuff, 
into the tooth and sealed it -oyer neally 
with wax. 

“There,” said he, cheerfully, “that’s as 
good a job as.a dentist could make, and 
didn’t cost you a cent, Now, if, you'll, go 
to bed, Mr. Simon, and take this in your 
mouth, you'll drop off, to sleep and never, 
know it.” He gave him a square lump of 
sugar, on which he had dropped 4 good 
dose of paregoric. ‘‘ Lucky I had tbat bot- 


tle of paregoric. Brought it up the other | 


night when Tommy Maverich had the colic. 
Good-night to you, Mr. Simon,” and the 
druggist went smiling away. 

Mr. Simon looked at the sugar suspi- 
ciously. 

“Sugar and paregoric! As if. Iwasa 
colicky baby. Won't takeit. Whoknows 
but it’s pizen. Druggists are always get- 
ting the wrong thing, and this fellow takes 
too much interest in my affairs,” 

So he slipped, the sugar into his pocket 
and went to bed and to sleep. 

Now the three mice had. been dodging 
about their front door all night, trying to 
find out what was going on, Mice havea 
great deal of curiosity, and no sooner was 
the room quiet than they raced in to inves- 
tigate. For, the first time in their. lives 
they smelled something good in Mr. Simon’s 
pocket. They sniffed about and made 
squeaky remarks; and at last they found 
the sugar, though they were obliged to 
make a hole through the bottom of the 
pocket to. get atit, and they agreed that 
they never tasted anything quite so de- 
licious. Did I tell you what else was in 
the pocket? Why, a four-bladed knife and 
a silver.dollar that .Mr. Simon .bad carried 
twenty -yeara for. good; luck. -The, knife 
and the dollar.were on very good terms and 
bad.a great deal of friendly conversation. 
The knife saw something,of the world, but 
the dollar bad grown quite thin from long 
imprisonment. and was, gradually wasting 
away. . They were.in; great excitement 
over the. holes, 

‘Lf only Mr. Simon doesn’t find them 
out,” seid Miss Dollar, ‘‘ we may both of 
us get away.” 

‘* [ think,we shall be able to manage it,” 
said Mr. Knife. “I can put my foot through 
the biggest ong,” 

Lf Mr, Simon bad. not. been thinking of 
something else, he. surely would have 
heard them giggling and jumping up and 


down as he- went down the street next. 


morning. 

‘\Herel.go;’’ said Mr, Knife. But he was 
toe thick. in the middle and hung ,there; 
while Miss Dollar pushed and crowded 
against his head until he thought he should 
die,.in her zeal to get him through, 

Mr. Simon was going out to his brother 
3ojomon’s, and he was very late; so, tosave 
sime, be went through a little alley, and in 
nis baste stumbled overa boy with a basket 
of clean clothes, The boy and the :basket 
went into the gutter; and Mr; Simon strode 
on, scowling and growling, The - boy’s 
name was Ted, He picked himself up, 
looked. reproachfully after, the.man,. and 
then gave a loud whistle, as he spied asilver 
dolar lying at his feet... Not that Ted 
knew it was a dollar; but he felt sure it 
wassome‘kind of a glorious.great nickel. 
There was no use in running after the 
man. In fact, it did notoceur,.te Ted to 
try it. He considered it fair plunder. , So 
down went: Miss,Dollar jinto. a -pocketa 
good déal smallerthan Mr, Simon’s, and 
her only. consolation was that Ted had not 
spied Mr. Knife, who bad gone just over 


the curbstong in that last plunge for liberty 
and layin a pile of musty straw. That 
was a glorious day for Ted. He spent his 
dollar, in imagination, at least a hundred 
‘thnes, for as many different things, 
all the way from a fast horse to a suit 
of new clothes; but by evening he had 
made up his mind. Just around the corner 
was a dingy little restaurant, where cheap 
pies and chops and odorous stews often 
appealed to Ted’s empty stomach. A big 
boy once took Ted in there and treated bim 
to a five-cent stew, smoking hot and fra- 
grant with onions, and the memory of it 
still lingered in Ted’s affections. The 
grandest thing in life seemed to him to 
have a pocket full of money and be able 
to go in there and order stews for the other 
fellows and pay for them, He exchanged 
bis dollar with Pat Donaho for a handful 
of dirty scrip, without suspecting the pre- 
mium on silver, and with the small change 
treated ten boys to five-cent stews, bought 
a candy cané.two feet, long for, bimself, a 
red sugar dog for Molly, and a pair of 
gteen glass earrings for his mother. 

That was enough for one dollar. As for 
the Knife, we,shajl Lear from bim by and 
_by, and the mice. Iam not through with 
the mice, by any means, But Miss Frost 
comes next in thé story. 

You will remember it: was Christmas 
Eve, and she was busy in her room filling 
such a big basket that you might. have 
thought she was a ‘sort of deputy Santa 
Claus. There were quantities of ‘thick 
yarn stockings, big and littlé, some red ‘and’ 
some blue, but not one white, They were 
‘pinned together in pairs, and every one had 
something tucked in; at the.toe. There 
were dumpy little flannel--bundles, warm 
knit hoods, dozens of mittens and rag-dolls, 
cotton-flunnel rabbits, and pink bags of 
pop-corn and candy, 

“‘If Tonly hada. cart-load, instead of a 
basketful,” thought Miss Frost, as she 
went about leaving something for each’ one 
of her poor scholars, for, though she had 
been weeks and weeks getting the baskct 
full, it took only one hour to empty it. In 
the last house she entered.a crippled boy 
sat in a high: chair by the table. 
been one ofther scholars ‘until a freight- 
train crushed the Vittle bare feet that lad 
trudged so bravely through the frosty 
weather. He was véry ingedious, add had 
learned to knit and sew, and to draw after 
a rude fashion, to hélp away the long “hours 
while. his; mother was away at. work. 
Miss Frost.bad brought him a box of, col- 
ored, crayons; but Johnny bed a present 
already—ra. splendid , four-bladed knife! 
Not. quite uew,,but very sbarp; for no 
troublesome little fellow had ever borrowed 
it of the owner to, sharpen. a pencil or 
whittle out a wooden gun, . 

‘Such a lucky thing, Miss Frost,” he 
piped out... ‘* Mother found it in the gutter 
right by our door. Somebody must haye 
dropped it just a purpose for me. I wanted 
a knifeso bad, ’cause you see, Miss Frost, 
sewin’ ain’t much fun for boys. It was 
thatcard you give me .made me think of 
it.” 

“Think of what?” said Miss. Frost, 
looking up at the little card, with its motto; 
** Ask and ye shall receive.” 

“‘ That's it,” nodded Johnny. ‘ You see 
I didn’t like to say anything to mother, 
*cause I knowed she couldn’t buy one; but 
you said we could-ask Him about things 
and it wasn’t no trouble at.all to him. So 
Lasked him wouldn’t he gi’ me a knife, if 
he had plenty; and he just did. I wasn’t 
lookin’ for a four-blader, neither. I thought 
mebbe bhe’d haye an old one, with the blade 
nicked a little.” 

‘*He. gives. us better than we ask 
almost always,” said Miss Frost. 

She did not feelin the least like laugh- 
ing at, Jobnoy's simple faith, He thought 
the Lord sent him the knife; andso he did, 
for there is nota thing so small that he, 
cannot guide it to do well—not even three 
little blind. mice. It was quite dark when 
Miss Frost, reached home, The mail-carrier 
walked part of the way, with her, He was 
a sturdy,.fellow, almost as jolly as Miss 
Frost herself. One arm was stiffened at the 
elbow; where. bullet went, through, it, in 
(war times; but it was bent just right for 
holding letters, and he didn’t mind it.in the 
least.” 





“ Out on your Christmas errands, I seo,” 


He bad’ 


said the carrier, glancing at the empty. 
basket and speaking in a great shouting 
voice, like a northenster. ‘‘ Will nothing 
cure you of your foolish habits?” 
“Nothing,” laughed Miss Frost, “unless 
it is the rheumatism or the poor-house.. 
Leave many letters down this way ?” 
‘Only one; away down about 1,000,001 
Pine street. Thought I should be till next 
week finding it. I say, Miss Frost, don’t 
you ever hang up your own stocking?” 

‘Why, no,” said Miss Frost. “TI never 
thought of it,” and she laughed at the idea. 

‘* Well,” said the carrier, in his great, 
strong voice, ‘‘ if you ever do I hope some- 
body will put me in it.” 

And I think myself she might find some= 
thing worse. 

But, bless me! I mustn’t forget those 
mice. That night they kept up such a 
carousal that Miss Frost was nearly driven 
out of her wits: 

“If I live till morning,” she declared, 
‘* [ll find where those mice get in, if I have 
to pull the old house down.” 

She lay thinking about it after broad day- 
light, when all of a sudden she beard a 
mouse scrambling up the wall—coming 
back, I suppose, after: his spectacles, or 
snuff-box, or something he had forgotten. 
Miss Frost was looking’at'a-queer pocket 
of red-floweréd) dathask that Aunt Thank- | 
ful called a housewife. It had.a row of 
little pockets along the bottom, in whieh 
were balls of darning cotton, spools of 
thread, strings, buttons, and patches, while 
pinsand needles were quilted into'the top. 
Aunt Thankful always had it fastened 
against her big stuffed chair, and Miss Frost 
had nailed ifover a: stained spot in the wall, 
to remember the dear old lady by and be- 
cause it was the handiest thing’in the 
world. Now what should she see but a 
brown head, with two beady black eyes, 
peering out ofthe top of one of.; those 
pockets. She gave a little scream, and the 
head vanisbed in a twinkling; but Miss 
Frost had thesecret now. Down came the 
pocket, and sure enough there was mousie’s. 
back-door right through the broken plaster- 
ing into the pocket. It was the snnggest 
contrivance possible. ’ 

‘How cunning of them,” thought Miss 
Frost, shaking her head at the hole in the 
pocket. Sbe took out the balls of yarn; 
emptied the guawed bits of calico and 
damask into her lap, and was just going to 
throw them into the wood-box,.when she 
saw+-what dovou think ?. Something that 
made her empty the pockets,’ pull out the 
pins and needles, and snip away; at the 
big: pocket in such haste that she clipped 
two or three bits right out. of. the’ red 
damask. There it was, between the out- 
side and the lining--all of Aunt Thank- 

ful’s. carefully boarded. fortune, put away 
so Safely that it might never have been 
found ‘if those prying little mice bad not 
made their back door right through the 
middle of it. 

You may be sure Miss Frost forgave 
them all the frights they had ever given 
her. She even thought, if she had them 
safe in a very strong cage, with very close 
wires, that they could not possibly get 
through, she should like to feed them with 
sugar Jumps as long as they lived. 

And don’t they deserve it? And did you 
ever hear of three blind mice that used 
theix teeth to better advantage ? 





HISTORY OF PRINCE PRETTI- 
COMB AND HIS YOUNG MASTER. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD NEILSON. 





It was very, very early on a bright spring 
morning. The sky was cool and gray ; the 
dew. sparkled on the.grass, for the sun had 
not yet risen; and the only sound to be 
heard on the farm was the dull thud, thud 
of the cow-boys’ boots, as they walked over 
to the barn to do the milking. The farm- 
ers wife and her daughter, Roxany Mari, 
rubbed their sleepy eyes and turned over for 
one. more little. snooze before they got up 
to get breakfast; and in his attic eham- 
ber, way up in the roof, rosy-cheeked 
Bobby lay and dreamed of his hen, 
Speckle, and the chickens that would .most 
likely come out that day. Inside the hen- 
house were rows of nests, filled with clean 
straw; and in each nest sat a ben, with 
eight, ten, or twelve snowy eggs under her. 





The hens, like their owners, were fest 








‘pot move. 
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asleep. Suddenly a loud, clear ‘‘ cock-a- 
doodle-do” roused the lazy dreamers, 
A-doodle-do,; a-doodle-do-0-0-0-0-0 echoed 
through the building; and all the roosters 
fluttered down from their perches and went 
out to dig fat earth-worms for breakfast. 

.““ Now isn't that like men ?” said Partlet. 
‘*Hateful creatures! If they had the care 
of young families, as we do, they’d be glad 
enough to rest, instead of ‘ cock-a-doodle- 
doing’ this time in the morning.” 
“Perfectly true,” said Brownie, her 
neighbor; ** but how are you getting along 
with your eggs, Partlet?” 

“Ob! my chickens are all out—eight as 
lovely young creatures as you would wish 
to see,” replied Partlet, ruffling her feath- 
ers with pride and importance. 

“*T have ten,” said Brownie. 

, Just then a giddy young bantam hustled 
past, and, nodding to the ‘mothers, said: 
**T shall go out with the roosters to hunt 
for worms. They always give me some.” 
‘*The conceit of tbat creature is unbear- 
able,” clucked all the hens. ‘Defend us 
from fashionable mothers! Always gad- 
ding about. -She broke six of her eggs and 
the others were ‘given to Speckle; and, 
by the bye, she hasn’t spoken a word this 
morning, Surely, she ean’t be asleep.” 


tober old hen; but - answered never a 
word, 

** Peep, peep, peep, peep,” cried a dozen 
little voices im the nest; but Speckle did 
“Stuck up old thing,” cried 
the hens. ‘* She always was hateful.” But, 
heedless of the blame and her children’s 
voices alike, Speckle sat stiff and straight 
and never moved a feather. Was she 
asleep or was she dead? We shall see, 

The sun came up over.the. hills, looked 
in at the kitchen window, and, finding 
Roxavy Mari and her mother busy with 
beans and brown bread, he kept on to the 
attic, and stared in Bobby’s face till he 
woke; and the first thing he thought of was 
Speckle and ber brood. 

He hurred into’ his clothes’ and rushed 
out to the hen-house, and there, sure enough, 
were the little downy yellow heads poking 
themselves ont of Speckle’s feathers, and 
the little mouths crying “ peep, peep”: but 
Speckle was dead, She had died, like a 
soldier, at her post, And here were these 
twelve tiny orphans, only a few hours old, 
‘and what would become of them? Bobby 
wrung bis hands at the “thought, and, put- 
ting them into #@i old baskét which ‘he 
found, hé took poor Speckle under his arm 
and went back to the kitchen. 

‘*La saz mel” cried) Mrs. Barlow, when 
she ‘heard tle stoty: 
mueh, Poor cretur, poor cretur, she must 
a’ sot too stiddy., An’ all them.young ones, 
Fur’s I know, they’!l die too; for none op” th’ 
other hens won’t take care of ’em.” 

. At this dreadful speech poor Bobby re- 
doubled his cries, and all the little chickens 
in’ the cold basket peeped a vigorous ac- 
companiment. Now;’“Roxany Mari was 
what they call in New England a very 
‘ faculized”™ person—that'is, smart; so she 
came to the rescue and said: 
crying, Bob, and go up garret. You'll find 
in a bandbox the old straw bunnit Grand- 
mother wore to meetin’ when she’s a young 


a 


ton, an’ I'll make a stepmother fur the 
chickens.” So she lined the big bonnet with 
soft cotton, and left long tags of it hang- 
ing in all directions, to imitate feathers, and 
set itin the chimoey-corner; and after she 
+had given the orphans some corn-meal and 
water she put them in the stepmother, and 
they, went off to sleep as soundly as if they 
had been in Speckle’s nest. Then. Bobby 
bad his breakfast and everything went on 
as usual, All the chickens grew and flour- 
ished finely, got their pin-feathers safely, 
and before very long there were elevea 
beautiful hens and an immense Shanghai 
rooster, who was the pride of his young 
master’s heart. He was so tall that he 
could eat corn off the top of a flour-barre] 
and as tame as a pet puppy. His name 
was Prince Pretticomb, and Roxany Mari. 
made him trowsers and coat of red. flannel 
and a ruffled. cap for bis head. ‘Bobby. 
made him a pair, of queer little leaden spec- 
tacles, and taught him to stand on one leg 
and hold a scrap of newspaper in his claw, 

which he made believe to read. He could 





fen himself with » tiny paper fan, crow 
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Tae INDEPENDENT. 





when he was bidden, waltz siowly round 
and round when his master whistled a 


tune, sag doy Opmany other aor a 
Now(¥ ‘spree yon think, Bibby 
very ditt oy. We so he was As 





whole, for his disposition was. cheery 
and bright; bat "he had» bis “troubles, 
too, for he was an orphan, and, though 
Mrs. Barlow .and Roxany’ Mari were 
kind as kind could -be, the farmer was 
hard: and stern.’ Bobby had sometimes to 
work very hard, and be-scolded well into the 
bargain. He had no books, no toys, aud the 
Prince was his only amusement. No, he 


had one‘other, afd that-was his wouderful- 


talent for music.; He could draw harmony 
out of almost anything. and had. a voice 
like a bird. One summer a German or- 


ganist came: toa neighboring farm to re- | 


cruit his failing health; and as he wandered 
about’ the'fields and woods he sometimes 
met the boy and heard his, clear; notes 
ringing’ outand up to-the sunny sky. AH! 
thought the master, there is a treasure, if I 
can but secure it... 8o he contrived to speak 
to the lad, and asked if he would not like 
to go to the great city,dearn to play and 
sing, and perhaps be leading chorister in 
St.Paul’, f*Tf Will; diy son,’"said the 
kindly man, ‘fletimeikdow ia 9 fortuight, | 
and we will go back together.” ‘You shall 
live at my home and We, will make_ the 
most of Rieitalent God hss'given, Bobby 
was wild with joy at this charming pros- 
pect. Roxahy’Mari and hér mother shared 
his delight, but when he asked the farmer’ 8 
permission hé said:, © 7+ 

“Yes ef you pay me thirty ‘ads for 
your time thissummer. It’s wuth all o’ 
that. Ye Gan’t go else.” 

“Thirty dollars!” said Bobby, in dismay. 
“ Why, where on, cart can I get it?” 

“ Meébbe that chicken 0’ yourn’ll lend it to 
you,” replied the farmer. ‘‘ Ye got yer 
answer, any way. E hope ye’re satisfied.” 
And he turned off with a gruff laugh. 

Bobby went broken-hearted to bed, and 
Roxany Mari sat on the broad stoop and 
knitted hér’brow and stocking at the same 
time. Click, click went the needles, the 
stitches fairly flew, and by the time she 


came to binding off the heel she looked 


placid as a May:morning;:for-her faculties 
had come to her aid. She climbed the 
narrow stajsg .that -led .to the. attic, and 
found, as she bad expected, that Bobby was 
wide awake, staring sadly at the summer 
moon and thinking’of the farmer’s cruelty, 

“ Bobby,’ said tris faculized girl, “theré’s 
wm agricultural fair at Nowheresville. They 


give a big prize for the finest chickens, and,, 


as,there.ain’t nothing. in these parts .to 
equil Prince Pretticomb, you .will. walk 
there to-morrow» and try our luck. Now 
you go to sleep.” 

Bobby was up with the sun next day, dia 
alk-his chores, and whet Roxaby had tidied 
up about the house they set out on their 
journey, the Prince under Bobby’s arms 
and thejacket, trowsers; and ruffled cap in 
Mari’s pocket. :Dear tae, what a tizesome- 
walk it was, fo be sure; but it @athe to an 
end at Jast, and they found themselves at 
the fair, wheté, sure enough, a Mari had 
said,’ when the chickens cate to be ex- 
hibited; Prince Pretticomb towered above 
them all and won the prize. Butalas! it 
was only five dollars, and Bobby burst into 
tears at sight of it. 

A good-natured farmer asked what the 
matier was; and the poor little boy told 
the whole’ story—how. clever the Prince 
was and how-he had hoped for something 
more. | ; 

“Dress up your fowl. quick,” said the 
farmer, ‘an’ git inter thet covered cart 
while’? make a speech.” 

Then he mounted a barrel, and rane 80 
well that very soon be had # crowd round 
him, an@* the performance commenced. 
Never had the Prince acted so beautifully. 
He fairly excelled “himself; and, what was 
best of all, the farmer’s hat was rapidly 
filling ‘up. Five-cent, pieces, ten cents, ’ 
twenty-fives, fifties, dollars even’ rained in 
when. the story wastold,and when in the 
evening the three tired travelers reached 
home again the. price‘of Bo by’ 8 freedom 
Was in Roxany’s pocket. ax ee 

“ Wharin thunder did ‘yoitii?? shouted’ 
Farmers Barlow, : i they laid iton “the 
lable beforehim.es 8a ey 

“My chicken: tent. it Ww: het soptied the 

doy. 


The day soon'came when Bobby bugged 
and kissed and cried. over Mari, her mother, 
and his dear ’ Prinee; and, shouldering 
his: little Duidle, tifned his face toward 
the great bcity, with bis new friend. . There 


ticed, until at last the master said that on 
the next Sunday they would venture to try 
for the place of head chorister. 

Many ‘of the.other little singers were 
‘jealous of Bobby, Jaughed at his coarse 
clothes, and were very unkind; but he did 
not mind that to-day,for he wished todo 
honor to his kind master, and, besides, the 
ugly garments were covered by his white 
robe. The sun shone, sweet, soft sounds 
of birds and insects came through the open 
windows into the organ-loft. Below, the: 
pews were filling with grand ladies, all in 
rustling silks, and the gentlemen who at. 
|, tended them. The choristers stood in the 
chancel, and Bobby turned his earnest eyes 
toward his master as the first low notes of 
the organ sounded through the great church: 
The organist’s heart beat’ fast. What” if 
the child’s courage ‘should ‘fail? He could 


clear and far, trémbling, thrilling, quivering 
. through the perfumed air, came the pathetic 
notes: 

“ Entreat me notto leave thee, 

Nor to return from folowing after thee.” 
Higher and higher, clearer and clearer, 
mounting upward to the. lofty dome, 
fading, trembling, dying away in piercing 
sweetness, holding the tmmense crowd 
_| spell-bound, the wonderful voice'sung on; 
and when the last echo faded on the ear 
Bobby’s triumph ‘was complete and his 
master exultant. 

Newspapers resounded with his pttisé 
and when his letter came.to the old farm- 
house Bobby said: » — 

** Tell Prince, dear Prince. Perhaps be 
will understand, He helped. me to do it 
all.” ‘ 

So Roxany Mari, “ott. Wearted don: ‘told 
Prince; and the next chapter will show 
whether he pa psa or not. 


i the Prince walked slowly biick to the | 
farmyard, higbeagt swelling with pride at 
the wonderful news: .whiech.had been told 
him, he heard a ateat commotion among 
the fowls: \ 9% 

“I will never do it! ‘sbrieked a pure 
white hen.” @ What! Ja Dorking, With all 

my beauty 06d: blood; hatdls outriiie 
i eggs of ay sia sy duck! Never! 
It is beneath my dignity! I will not even 
hear it‘mentioned r’ 

** Silly’ birdy’ said the Prince, ‘‘ cease 
such idle prating and go to your nest. 
Nothing is beneath your dignity which ia 
useful and honorable. You know not 
what germ of greainess may.lie in those 
despised eggs.” Then, telling. them the 
history .of his young master, be ‘added: 
“What memory of my life do’ you-sup- 
pose gives me most pleasure to-day? Not 
my beatity nor, my intelligence. Not the 
thought'that I am a prince, the descendant 
of a long line of, Shanghai kings, the ruler 
of this vast domain (including ‘the barn- 
yard with a sweep of his wing). None of: 
these things; but that, laying dignity aside, 
I suffered my royal feathers to be covered 
with red flannel, my kingly comb to be 
concealed neath 4 ruffled nightcap; and in 
a market-place exhibited my talents before 
a crowd of gaping’ rustics, thus earning 
the few paltry dollars requisite to — a 
genius ongesen'o if 





‘THE ‘nycodirs DUCK 
BY BELLE ‘LE W. COOKE. 





AxouT oné hundred and fifty years ago, 
in the reign of the fourth Tycoon of Japan, 
there lived a.very wise judge by themame 
of Echizennokami Ok’a. He belonged to. 
the'line of the™princes and was a judge} 
and) governor) over many people, At one 
time he resend! @” fine lad, from. the emel 
penalty of an unwise law, which the =A 
had ignorantly broken. 

The laws relating to the Tycoon’s = 
and property were very ancient and were 
accounted unchangtable. The Tycoon’s 
paidee was surrounded by a déep ditchjor 
moat, inewhich many ducks’ and. 


+ fowl were in the habit-of pam 


any person who intentionally or acci- 
Gentally killed one of tigsé was imme- 





fora whole long year he stadied and prac | 


not cheer him by a'l60k even; but faint and | 


) Shadow. It will be cooler for you! 


diately arrested, and, if the killing could be 
proven, was condemned to death. “One day 
@ boy passing by stopped to admire the 
ducks, and, throwing a stone, chanced to hit 
one and kill it.. No sooner was the deed 
done than’ an officer who was: on guard 
arrested him and took him to Ok’s. His 
offense was stated, and. when the judge 
heard what the :case was he suddenly de- 
manded the dack that had been killed. It 
was speedily brought by an attendant, and 
he took it and examined it carefully.. He 
then said he thought there was 4 little 
breath left in the bird, and if the boy 
would take it home immediately and give it 
judicious care and a good dose of medicine 
it might recover and live many-years. 

This wise judge, you see, thought the life 
of the boy of more'valne than that of the’ 
bird.’ So ha’ permitted the boy to take the’ 
duck home, though it was already quite 
dead. 

in a few days the boy returned. with 
ancy hiade just_like the one that was 
slain, and said: ‘* — O judge, it is 
dured.  : i 00 

Thus was an innocent ond unfortunate 
boy saved fromthe, crue] penalty of anun- 
just law-by the-wise aud-humane dnfrnent 
of Ok’ Bey» 





ELDER SISTER “(cOndescendingly): See, 
Ethel,:you had better come and walk’ tw my 
Younger 
Sister (who resents patronage): You are very 
good, Maud; but I havea shadow of my own, 


thank you! [Os UIA 


RIGHTS DISHASE CUR 
BRIGHTS DISEASE CURED, 

THE following certificate from Theodore 
F. Clarkson, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is of 
more than ordinary import, from the fact 
that Mr, Clarkson’s case. bas been pro- 
nouncéd by the different. medical advisers 
he has consulted: to be Brighi’s Disease in 
an aggravated form: 

WAUKEGAN, Jan. 27th, 1876. 
R. H. Parks; 

Dear Sir :—Fot the last four years I have 
been afflicted with so severe, painful, and 
@ continually increasing an affection of the 
kidneys and bladder that for at least half 
that period Lhave been incapacitated: for 
business, and; in fact, bave latterly sought 
relief in vain from the best medical ad- 
visers. During the same period I have 
visited the different springs in Michigan 
and Wisconsin; and, at last, confined to 
bed and res: of any alleviation from 


2s, I i heey es 
ae i. ust st Rat tos 
ges at 


Wayne, Ind., alan che reside; and now, a 
the 26th, have gained weight at the rate of 
a pound a day, feel better than I have felt 
for mao tb ave | | 
my fr ho it E Le re 
to die. I write this letter to you as I deem 
ita duty to make known the invaluable 
qualities of Glen Flora Water, that other 


aufferers may ava’ : 
its virtues. =; As) openges Hiewise rs) 


The Glen Flora Springs are located at 
Waukegan, Ill, ‘The ui. pris issue, for 
freq on; ‘Ge ivcular, piv 5 Bet 
more certificates. If you are au invalid 
write to C. C. & R. H. Parks, proprietors, 
and learn all the facts. 


MWAAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 





dem HAND. STAMP.’ 


With Two Attachments. 
No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
béle, etc. 


No. 2-For Canceling Revenne Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date, and 
cera, in addition to perforating _— 
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a y if you use 














Ties cENT ie ck, best curled bait at sae price as 
an yma tress Highl: mmamended. ¥ phy- 
OA RN TILATED M TTRESS co. 
. NERTILATE New York. 2 
SOMETHING 
NEW. 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 











A perfect self- eet he , self: ‘acting By ment Ao 
Marve Tously effective, when all mead remedies il, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, aralysia, 
‘Weak and Lame Back or ees Ri iSney Complaint 
Disease, Spinal Affections, W and 
= a ee, Weskeles Nambnees, ie BS 

Aches. Price, sc Cents, Sold by all 
Brogaiss Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One 
eeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 ington 8t., Boston. 


DOVE CHALLENGE WASH, 


Best and cheapest.’ In use 1@ 
> to sell\ and please, ‘SENT on 
, TRIAL anywhere, to be return 
ed at our expefise and nionéy Te 
funded if théy fail, aftersix weeks 
use, to give ENTIRE SATIS- 
} FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 
oné hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED,—They avérage daily profit, 


$10 per day, ee See. 
aw PAT MET © OO, Anburn. N.Y. 


'Falling <= Hair, 


at 1S zens any ony bald ahead, to to eS its ts falling oF a 


a , by the use of Dr 
Tenner: cae Fie 
whothave been bala for years. . 
end Gort Gosumenta, ratattre io a5 CF. Dott as 
eat te 


Atdress 3.2. DROMGOOLE & 00,, Loulavitie, Ky, 

eee 

FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. ' 
THE FURNACE GRATE... 


Combining 
the advan- 
tages of a Hot- 
air. Furnace 
with the bless- 
ings of the 
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- = tx — <p BtCn . . 
__ 6 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. Itt. 


evan S&SIMONDS’ 


Wai AQT. Alk FUR ACHE. oa: , 
to t RANGES, REG 
as VENTILATORS: 


~aemmenaaia ® 


| The Simonds Manufacturing’ C0,” 
50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, . 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches tising our furnaces are those 
of Drs. ba en we oe en a ome 


SQV NO COS ae 
ONS ‘ ag 
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SAN Ader 
—_. Lal 


Fire “PUN , 


D STOVES. 


Waker 61. NTX: 
BARS TOW’S 
WROUGHT IRON 
Furnace, 


” SUPERIOR TOA STEAM 
HEATER. 


EVER 













“BARSTOW STOVE.CO. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue New York Board’s Committee on 
Fire Patrol bave issued ina pamphlet their 
report for the year ending April 80th, 1875, 
giving in detail a record of the work done 
by this organization during the year. The 
expenses Of the Patrol for the year amount- 
ing to $91,868.24, ineluding salaries, taxes, 
etc., which are stated to be nearly $2,000 
less than the previous year. 

It will. perhaps be remembered that the 
former committee reported a decrease in 
the number of fires. The experience of the 
past year reverses tbe table—fires and 
alarms increased from 841 in 1874 to 1,093 
in 1875, thus leaping over the aggregate of 
eight individual years and taking rank as 
the largest in a class of 21 years. For 
several. years the number of fires in the 
central division has shown an increase, not- 
withstanding no increase was made in the 
limits, It isa well-known fact that within 
the past nine years that part of the city 
boundéd on the south by Canal street 
and. on the north by Fourteenth street’ 
has undergone a vast change in char- 
acter of buildings and occupetions. The 
retail stores and dwellings of former years 
have given way to large warehouses, 
for wholesale purposes, and in the easterly 
and_wésterly portions many Jarge manu- 
facturing buildings exist. This, of course; 
has given an-element for an increased num-: 
ber of fires, and has also changed ‘the 
character of the services required of the 
Ceéential Patrol. The Upper Patrol shows 
an jocrease of fires, some of which were 
aboye the limit of Fifty-ninth street, and 
were attended by special patrolmen ‘de- 
tailed'for that purpose. ‘Thé experience «f 
thé year, added to the former record of 
twenty. vears,\ produces ho change in the 
former showing—viz., that excess of fires 
and alarms cecur in, the month of July, 
Thursday of the week, and the fourth day 
of a month. No change presents itself in the 
time’ of day—8 to 9 o’clock P. M.; so that, 
while we can” understand the reason why 
the month of July and the fourth day of 
tbe month should show an excess number, 
owing to the pyrotechnical exhibitions - 
tendant upon the national celebration, 

{t is not 80 easy to understand why 
particuiar hour of the day should ake. 
inate, except ov the theory of carelessness, 
certainly not accidents, on the part of the 
community, with lights and fires at the 
time of closing stores and dwellings for 
the night. 


—A recent number of The Insurance 


Ohronicle contains an article intended: to |, 


show agents of National Board companies 
that the falling off-in their business during 
the last two years is not justly attributa- 
ble to the competition of “ non-Board com- 
panies,” whidh are not bound by stringent 
rules as to “tariff, etc. A comparison is 
made between the business of each class of 
confpanies in several states and the prop- 
osition is clearly demonstrated by the facts 
cited.> In reference to a»mistaken impres- 
sion Which prevails among some managers 
of companies that membership in and ‘loy- 
alty to the Natioval Board mast result in 
disadvantage to. small companies, Zhe 
Chronicle says “Ro greater mistake could 
be made,” and proceeds to prove its posi- 
tion, as follows: ¥ 
“Thatshe refutation may be clear and 
complete.we baye taken 20 Board com- 
patiies of more than a million agsets and 
* Board companies of less than a million 
acd compared their business, with 
ibe following results: 


GRE enc ccersctbstttecstsacesecccsccscoes 331.599 884 
wa,  cosoccdbon WEbockh ae daddek La meaeieel yet 
Decisis at notin OT MOEE. ea 





“At the same time the annual losses of 
these 25 companies were decren from 
$4,180,919 in 1871 to $3,800,055 in 1874, a 
decrease of $880,864. These figures are 
correct, and the companies to be comipared 
were chosen at random, with reference 
only to their size and the cotncidence of 
the territory in which their business is 
transacted. What becomes of the silly 
notion that membership in the National 
Board is disadvantageous to the smaller 
companies?” 


—To extinguish ‘fires with brimstone will 
bea novel! proposition to the generality of 
people, but a Freneh journal, Le Monde, says; 
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ta an ‘for use in case of fire. Half a 
hu weight of brimstone would be 
amply sufficient to sbstract the whole of 
the oxygen from 3500 cubic feet of air, 
thus rendering it unfit to support combus- 
tion. In a closed place, like a’ ship's hold, 
the ate gas produced by the burn- 
ing of the brimstone would penetrate 
where water from the decks could not be 
brought to bear, and the density of the gas 
would prevent its rising or spreading, if 
pains were taken to close the hatches care- 
fully with wet. sails, etc. It is suggested 
that the brimstone "should he. made up in 
the form of large matches, the ends of 
which should be passed through scuttles 
prepared for them in the decks or bulk- 
heads in case of need.” 








INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - * $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, °75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - £217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREBTS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, ©. oi . 





DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


BENJ.G. ARNOLD, LAWMENCH.1 TURNOR® 














A. A. LOW 
B. guirt D ay nus CORTISS. 
wit, . SWAN. G LISS, 
RY C. BOWEN, RM. TE 
URELIUS B. HULL, AM B 
Ww M, VAI CHARLES LAMSON 
THEODORK I. HU , WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
WM. 8 CASWELL, "HENRY.F. SPAULDING, 
wy .M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DANIELS, MILLER, 
JAS. ELAND, JOHN H. EARLE, 
HENRY £YR 
HN CHAR 
LORING ANDREWS WM. He 
ARTHUR W. BENSON. BRN MARTIN 
JOHN L RIKER KER, UeRINGH EA 
JAM any ru 
Ores P K, Secreta 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


. ‘OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, © 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 

W. H.C. Barvinrr, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


- 2. § a 
fem 301 a. 2. B) peer, Baendwas 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


DARIN aaa 


All Jarms of Léfe and Epdowment Policies Tseve 
CHAS. E PEASE: Seere adh te var 
Before You Start, 


INSURE IN. THE 


TRAVELERS 








OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N.Y. 





NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1873 $246,910 93 
Premiums received from January Ist to 





December Sst, 1874....5.....ssseececeseees 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums.. « $1,625,776 99 

Amount of premiums iia 1 from Jan- 
uary Ist to Lan oan a. os $1,401,059 20 
Less return premiums evecccecs 87,443 27 
Net earned premiums..:............ 318,615 93 

Paid during same period: Losses, com- * 

missions, expenses, and reinsurance, 
RO aac oh lind capil 1,065,188 89 
$248,427 04 


Paid cash aividend to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist $20,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,756 29 


Company 3 has the folio Assets: 
Gash Bt tatop. Bat Nam mae a" toad 
Cy an 
other bias lary oS vaeetioty chs o, 780 00 
due on investments,.... 5,963 24 
Premium ee and premiums in ‘ 
course of collection... ......5.«. 463,839 89 


Reinsurance and salvagés due 
and scrip of other companies... 38,242 00 


sensei 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal Tepre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, bir ig 8 HATHAWAY, 


MUEL W ; ARON LD. 

BERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOO 

LLIAM T. : . W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT 

. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, L. EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRAY. HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
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WILLIAM NELSON Jn., CHARLES DIMON, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, ” PAUL N. 

JOSEPH W JAMES DOUGLASS, 
ILLIAM. B. SCOTT. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 

ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 al 


has Base $5,900,000 Death 
has paid $4, idends ae pan 
» has a surplus Ee ss m0 00 oy suum sic 
has a ratio of $12 ities. 
Its ratio of Expenses to meses in fi was enly 
about 14 per cen 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 














H. a. sree} Assistant Secretaries, 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. “okra & 26 NASSAU ST., 
TINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issned, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$6000 


President, 
L, W. FROST. 
Vice-President, , 
; M.. B... WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, .° 
J. P. ROGERS. 
ots oad 















Brimstone should-be cattied on board 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





‘ DIRECTORS. 

D HENRY ON maw 

le i. woo 

\MBROSEC frxasLanp, Jone ww. oxier, 
EDWIN J.B ; & R. . 

t. P. PERRIN, b Xe 

iN JL. L1 

EDWARD HAIGHT. JOHN 

AMES M. MCLEAN, . VAN ZANDT LANE, 
d OnN a? RRIS, AMEs E. Taateay, a 
Henny A. itn,” E. W. BLATCHFORD, ” 
Wm. A. SEAVER.’ N. K. Masrox, ~ 
R. 0; FELLOWS, ete 5 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NA 
ALBERT CLARK, Fi Pi phia, 
JOHN T. TERRY SETH TURNER, 
q JR., JOHN a WATSON, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 

EO. W. ARD, 

PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. . ©. Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 

J. 1. EY, 8. N. STEBBINS. 





[August 5, 1875, 





THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE :CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

of the Company is t cted 
BO CE aoa ccececattnectrsccad $1,000,000 06 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1875.... 3,580,225 31 
Total Liabilities, Jan. ist, . 
EC ES IER 2,155,027 11 
Surplus, being security addi- ; 
tional te the Reinsurance 
Bund.....,..00.i008 O06 5d @ dentate 1,425,198 20 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. ¥F. CRANK, Secretary. 

EMERSON W. PERT, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus). - + 6 + & 61,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 








where the b 





JAS. C.. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H, WHITH, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 

HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 

L. W. MEEBCH, Actuary, 
B.0. GOODWIN, Gen’ fggnt. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE. OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1875. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com. 
pany, pried sac rer tntehar nro 

a 1874: i 





Premium on Marine Risks from 

1st January et erst to O dist December, 1874. $6,512,986 71 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Tanuary, I8T4.....50s.rrererseereeereerseees 2,438,258 19 
Total. amount of Marine Premiums. : pocens 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
with ee 





Annee ee | eee eeeeeeeeesesseneeee 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid ‘to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 


eates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A “Mividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1874, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN; Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


eee SA 











j 
8, C, CHANDLER, Je. | | 





the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifle . 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. ANNUALLY. 
_.More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


a ee 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


yives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof. for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. . 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office, 


ee ne 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Baperintendent of Agencies 





UNIVERSAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 








—o—_ 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1874......0.ssencecesedeces Bkiaviees A Cibecaesvusrm $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, (874. 
From other Companies—Reserved on Risks reinsured.......... $3,282,809 28 
“ Premiums... co See eee eee TT) COCO ee eeecereresesssseees 1,683,473 42 
5 AION Dh as siren in 49 hak Bb ABUL Tee dds che cakve Shcees bad 172,516 84 
SS: PUNORTRICE on ~ 9.000 alas a¥cndneapehes de dededdiict Jclinkas 1 10,000 
* all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, etc...-.,. .se.eesesee- 6,640, 18 $5,105,439 73 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 874. 
UR Dette CA ne ands euk> <n on ranap ete deed CoH h Fie ee La 877.919 57 
S  madowments MStared, .o.nns oes d-Heccnd dove cidade edd cia cast 47,577 86 
ee MEE coco ste acces chaos cdsettccedt dite: seneseehs 695 13 
Per MerpesiMetel Poets i. 25.5. kbs Ei dseecowcevees qececce 842,704 88 
oe; MOMNONNOD a orincd ds tach Baeinidsd Boris ndedborabisrbatenvede sis 7,153 82 
Ta GMERUINOE 4 «0.0.0 o,, wanitlc cbabeecdghanssse PER Deer 16,800 00 
re DTA innedeubanenss tacenintenedcese cach abe Mca deed 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management.........cce.cccececcceceeserececs $83,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January let, 1875... ccveciociccccndcocdVecvesccctdedicvsdiecuvevcsss $4,886,769 76 
; INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages... .....0.5....ccccccccccccccccccccenveceee $2,128,461 72 
COB TROON... 06%. . fsiddia ae Gab ae Oil sane Big SSA oc vawe Lecce coetense 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds............0:..eeeeeeeeens 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companiés......... ..sss-seseseaseete 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in @xcles Of the TeBEPVE. 2.0... 0 6 cece cece cc cccccssccscece 861,438 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,336,769 76 
Add to the above: 
Moowthed Bathe 4s i Rb a WAI ik ccccccccducccsececee $98,371 16 
Deferred. Half-yearly and Quarterly Premiums..................+- 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection. ...%.6. ......60 48,795 84 $267,081 35 
PEM A 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . . . $4,653,851 1 
LIABILITIES. 
CRRA Teen Ci oe ee Te, es Lene die neccemealics oa $105,895 93 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard):......... wedtvadaced 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 98 


Surplus, . . . . ce ce $707,761 18 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALK PRESIDENT. HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire Bank. 

GFO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire In- 


Ine. Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- surance oy A 
at-Law. : 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th st. 
sioners of Emigration. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile | J. C. GOOD 
Trust Company. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem Ory eg GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 


Gas Company. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 0. 

EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mzpican | HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presipent. 
EXAMINER. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Szoretary, 








OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM'L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY, 
ForrTy-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1975. 


Be pS Bacloienin vies «=~ >= 212 MRS 


TotalAssets - - - * * * * 
SUMMARY OF. ASSETS. 
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- ° $8,754,214 85 
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Eerara 
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tribal, 2° ORO sis! yeh te, | cide SebeU Dee MEMMece sccasclbcccilbeedlAd $5,754,214 85 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


He ech STEEL ENGRAVING 





‘So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE Charles Sumner 
co. 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 





_ A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, $3 10 
Giving a MAXIMUM. In- : ‘ 
surance for a MINT- HENRY (; BOWEN, Publisher, 
MUM Premium. 


251 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 
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Fusurance. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tur New York Board’s Committee on 
Fire Patrol bave issued ina pamphlet their 
report fot the year ending April 80th, 1875, 
giving in detail a record of the work done 
by this organization during the year. The 
expenses Of the Patrol for the year amount- 
ing to $91,868.24, including salaries, taxes, 
etc., which are stated to be nearly $2,000 
less than the previous year. 

It will perhaps be remembered that the 
former committee reported a decrease in- 
the number of fires. The experience of the 
past year reverses the’ table—fires and 
alarms increased from 841 in 1874 to 1,093 
in 1875, thus leaping over the aggregate of 
eight individual years and taking rank as 
the largest in a class of 21 years. For 
severel. years the number of fires in the 
central division has shown an increase, not- 
withstanding no increase was made in the 
limits, It isa well-known fact that within 
the past nine years that part of ithe city 
bounded. on the south by Canal street 
and on the north by Fourteenth street’ 
has undergone a vast change in char- 
acter of buildings and occupetions. The 
retail stores and dwellings of former years 
have given way to’ large warebouses, 
for wholesale purposes, and in the easterly 
and westerly portions many Jarge mapu- 
facturing buildings exist. This, of course; 
has given an-element for an increased num-: 
ber of fires, and has also changed ‘the 
character of the services required of the 
Central Patrol. The Upper Patrol shows 
an increase of fires, some of which were 
above the limit of Fifty-ninth street, and 
were attended by special patrolmen de- 
tailed for that Eurpore. Thé experience «f 
thé year, added to the former record of 
twenty. vears,\prodices no change in the 
former showing—viz., that excess of fires 
and alarms cecur in. the month of July, 
Thursday of the week, and the fourth day 
of amontb. No change presents itself in the 
time’ of day—8 to 9 o’clock P. M.; “so that, 
while we can’ understand the reason why 
the month of July and the fourth day of 

tbe month should show an excess number, 
owing to the pyrotechnical exhibitions at- 
tendant upon the national celebration, oe 
it is not so easy to understand why 
particular hour of the day should vn 
inate, except ov the theory of carelessness, 
certainly not accilents, on the part of the 
community, with lights and fires at the 
time of closing stores and dwellings for 
the night. 

—A recent number of Zhe Insurance 


Chronicle contains an article intended: to |, 


show agents of National Board companies 
that the falling off-in their business during 
the last two years is not justly attributa- 
ble to the competition of ‘‘ non-Board com- 


panies,” which are not bound by stringent |} 


rules as to tariff, etc. A comparison is 
made between the business of each class of 
confpanies in several states and the prop- 
osition is clearly demonstrated by the facts 
cited.> In reference to a:mistaken impres- 
sion which prevails among some managers 
of companies that membership in and ldy- 
alty to the Natioval Board mast result in 
disadvantage to. small companies, The 
Ohronicle says ““o greater mistake could 

be made,” sere ponents £0 prove its posi- 
tion, as follows: 

“Thatthe refutation may be clear and 
os we have taken 20 Board com- 
patties of more than a million assets and 
* Board companies of less: than a million 

and compared their business, with 
thef lowing results: 








“At the same time the annual losses of 
these 25 companies were decrensed from 
$4,180,919 in 1871 to $3,800,055 in 1874, a 
decrease of 864. These figures are 
correct, and the companies to be compared 
were chosen at random, with reference 
only to their size and the cotncidence of 
the. territory in which their business is 
transacted. What becomes of the silly 
notion that membersbfp in the National 
Board is disadvantageous to the smaller 
companies?” 

—To extinguish fires with brimstone will 
bea novel! proposition to the generality of 
people, but a Freneh journal, Ze Monde, says; 

“Brimstone should-be cation on board 





ship, for use in case of fire. Half a 
hu weight of brimstone would be 
amply sufficient to sbstract the whole of 
the oxygen from 3500 cubic feet of air, 
thus rendering it unfit to support combus- 
tion. In a closed place, like a’ ship’s liold, 

the sulphurous gas produced by the burn- 
ing of the brimstone would penetrate 
where water from the decks could not be 
brought to bear, and the density of the gas 
would prevent its ‘rising or spréading, if 
pains were taken to close ‘the batches care- 
fully with wet. sails, etc. It is suggested 
that the brimstone "should he. made up in 
the form of large matches, the ends of 
which should be passed through scutiles 
prepared for them in the decks or’ bulk-: 
heads in case of need,” 








INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y.' 
Capital - - = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, °75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
COBNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREBTS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, & De 





DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice=Prest. 




















SAMU M BARN 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURR, 
A. A SAMUEL A. SA 
& B. ENDEN ©YRUS CURTISS, 
BEX YO BOWEN, ALEXR M WHITE 
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iM. V CHARLES LAMSO 
THEODORK I. HU , WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. H. CASWEL "HENR RY.F. SPAULDING, 
wa M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H, McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
FREELAND, JOHN H. EARLE, 
J. LOWREY HENRY 
TOHNG. MeoR Wa fe EL: 
ARTHUR W W HENSON, ay AMD MARTIN 
JOHN L. RIKE A JOHNSON, 
BW. CORLIES” UCKINGHAM 
GEO. W. LAN. BH Me E 
ai’ OrRus PECK, Secretary 


Rumah WRinbs Secor AEST ER 
son NK. Ae LEY General Asens. = 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE! | 
INSURANCE CO., 


. ‘OF NEW YORE, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Barvirrt, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


° a 
Hem 361 a. raer Warren fe . Broadway 


LNCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


The principal f, ABSO- 
LEE aay eae 
All forms of Lafe and Endowment Policies Issued. 

JOHN E: DE WITT, President. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN. THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





CHAS. E PEAS 
Ww 








MERCANTILE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
cbarter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1873 $246,910 93 
Premiums Seecived d from January Ist to 
December Sst, 1874....5.....¢eeeeceeesseee 1,378,866 06 


Total Premiums... ........sas0-.0005 $1,625,776 99 


Amount of premiums osrned 3 fom Jan- 
uary Ist to bs ae aad 3ist, 187 
Less return 


Net earned premiums. .............. 313,615 93 3 
Paid during same period: Losses, com- 81.51 
missions, expenses, and reinsurance, 





DORR PORT RBOE,.., .056000 000 casocanenseoses p04 1,065,188 89 
Paid cash — vo stockhold- % 
ers, Anne a heise anehll $20,000 00 
Paid cash r it to deal + «04 -8155,756 29 
h phe. folie Assets: 
gush in cent with 7387 49 
other sto ep Blakey hms and Oy 
terest inv mts,.... 5,963 24 
Premium notes and premiums in 
course of collection... ,.....).«. 89 


and scrip of other companies... 38,242 00 
age t] 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
MUEL WILLETS’/ AARON L, . 
BERT 1. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOO 
LIAM T. FROST, Ww. NINGS, 
WILLIAM Ww RY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FI8: JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, WARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T 
SAMUEL L. HAM, L. EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRAY. HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
N. L, M JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., CHARLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLL TENER: AUL N; SPORFORD, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, 5. UG 


ILLIAM. B. SCOTT. 
ELLWOOD WAL'TER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 
Cc. Je DESPARD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. St and 158 } Broadway, 


ligy holders; 
ties ; ib 





ranma to ba 
. eee Oe Ore iia 
has a ratio of 


Its ratio of snnioti.  Recetpts in a ie was ial 
about 14 per cen 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
WOMRA NY. 


- DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD 


ES, 
Ni RWOOD ae 
GSLAND, Sons. 


. series 


AMES M. MCLEAN, #4 N ZANDT LANE, 
AMES E. YEATMAN, 








Hevay A. . aoe E. W. BLATCHYORD, 
Wu. A. SEAVER,” N.K. Masron, — e”’ 
EDMUND COFFIN, Jacos NA : 
ALBERT CLARK, F P phia, 
JOHN T. TERRY SETH TURNER, n, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
AUGUSTUS SCHRLL. W. K. HINMAN. 
Gro. W. QUINTARD, / 
PRESUWENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, 
J. L. HALSEY 8. N. STEBBINS. 


H. Y. WEMPL 
HB: srouese't Assistant Secretaries, 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. ‘ok & 26 NASSAU ST., 


ITINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


60000 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, , 
) M. B.. WYNKOOP. 
{ Secretary, .' 
J. P. ROGERS. 
~" Actuary, 












2, €, CHANDLER, Je. } | 


[Angist 5, 1875, 





THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE :CO.. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the busi of the Company is transacted. 
Gaiak Capital... ...ecccccasgnacessecns 93-098 see oe 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875.. 
Total Liabilities, Jan. Ist, 
1875. 





JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PERT, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus. . 1,292,548 41 

Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


ae 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H, WHITE, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEBCH, Actuary, 
B.0. GOODWIN, Gen’ Pegnt. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorRK, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
ase ane pnearenen Slant mere 
the Bist December, 1874: i 








Premiums recetved on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1874, to o Bist December, 1874. $6,512,086 71 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Tg a 2,438,258 19 
Total. amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 £ 
No Policies have been issued upon Life, 
Fire Risks disconnected’: 


Risks, nor upon: 
with Marine Risks. 
s 


eS 3 rp $ December ier. , PEERS $6,489, g 
samme period... “Ssneee 

yer te of Prema and x ta, vi ‘ins Ber £ 
t Bank ro wSheraatl $9.951,00 

oapgscgured patie and ctherrise.- 2230 

terest and sundry notes and claims due 

he Company, a hatie eessicai dive 48,676 

Ergplp egies and Bla Looeivabio: noe gg 

Total Amount of Assets...:....... $16,008.58 4 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid ‘to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
eates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Mividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1874, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN; Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
SHARES DENNIS,  FREDK CHADNORT 
HENRY Corr. | ERAN mz. Sugary 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. ANNUALLY. 
_. More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


rene ee 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


yives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this.Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 


the FUTURE tbat can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE INDEPENDENT. ! 


17 & 19° Warren 
Annual Statement, 


BOARD OF 
WILLIAM WALK PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire 
ne. UO. 
es DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 


at-Law. 

THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 


Trust Company. 


Gas Company. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mzpica, 
EXAMINER. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. 


Unpaid Death Claims...................-c0000e 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard):... 


SUING 8g tgs ee te el ce ET 


WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile | J. C 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem | ASH 











UNIVERSAL 


LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Street, New York. 
January ist, 1875. 








—— Qa 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1874......0sssencseescieses StsiViveRs Cee Te $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Companies—Reserved on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 28 
“ Premiums. Pry Tee Pee eee Pee Oe rc cecesesesesesesseses 1,683,473 2 
ffs; SURIUOEEE Sw dn pheisinin 50 ab Ge OGL tee lbs so te sente Siccesceap 172,516 84 
SS MUUNOUITERCD » 0 ~0.0nne actas cbantne apphes do dude ba Sat Jcbsins 10,000. 00 
* all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, etc... 2... sse:eeeeseee 6,640 18 $5,105,439 73 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 874. 
Bop, Deeits Copa os «0.0: qunie on -pnamap cow deck Hake eketithe Lie 877.919 57 
Madowments Matar. «once <o.0n<¥= cre cone cbdadide oddcidec act 47,577 86 
PR ca eterte ose ncctagasctccste deseo ate, coneancna 695 13 
Se ne Se a ee ee 842,704 88 
oe; MOUNOIOD trad s txiestanh Sieinkdtenssccdbopedcbinatonee cess 7,158 82 
ce SRN 0. naka, chk oghagdese EK Te eee 16,800 00 
TW. tarde teetpncchaenenntannecene cs opeihit MaghiGhiiind 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management.........cce.cecccsccceceecerececs 383,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January lat, 1875... cs..secsecccsccccebecssccccudechevsdiccvecucses $4,336,769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages.......0.0.....ccccccccccccecccccseneecees $2,128,461 72 
AUD Lan... 065 . dcidsialdts Bib aa B ible sh'ns BepsSAs eo wdae See centanes 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds. .............ccecceeeseees 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companiés......... ....5.¢ssecsesense 558,127 98 
jum Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in exceas Of the reserve. 2.2.00... ccc cece cece cece cetenscees 861,438 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
Moernad Mattress 55 sisi TI Ea ans coccqcccascscsccecse $98,371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Quarterly Premioms...................- 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection. ..7............. 48,795 34 $267,081 35 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . . . $4,653,851 


LIABILITIES. 
eeiitiananal » -» +2 $105,895 93 


$3,948, 089° 98 
OEE # \atel St 10r ae 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander& Green. 
GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 


Bank. 

GFO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire In- 
surance ‘Company. 

SAMUEL W. TORREY. 122 East 44th st. 


& Co. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presipent. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Szonerarr. 





OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





ash Ca 


EB. osc cecencscocccsessancocsecssgees 


J. H. WASHBURN, 


Juny 13TH, 1875, 


United States Stocks (market value)................-++++ 


Premiums due sid wacoiiected ois Policies lasuied at this Ofies 2220°°2°0.0257. oe # 


RET OO tag) STE $5,754,214 85 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
Forry-FoURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the dition of the Company on the first day of July, 1975. 





Sens 0 Uspinaiars aid Guvgenige =~ =222-~ “MRSS 





TotalAssete - = °° 7° * * * * * * $6,754,214 88 
SUMMARY OF. ASSETS. 
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Secretary. 





*¢ So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.”’ 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 


_ A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a4 MINT- 





MUM Premium. 





STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70. 


HENRY C, BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N.Ws City, 











FEEDING COWS.—HOW MUCH 
Vatte A. TLL ACOW BAT? + 
3.1. Soton-Oy, Erie County, - Pont. e. 
gives his experiences as follows: 


“ Three days since I filled my barn with five 
acres of Hungarian hay, taken from ordinary 
ground, yield two and one-half tons per acre. 
I weigh all my milk, run a milk-wagos, have 
one acte of sugar beéts, etc. \! 

“T find that eight cows wet Ate. a jad HL dn 
of sowed corn in forty-eight hours. It is éur- 
prising the amount of food a hearty cow will 
eatin afew hours. The wind blew down my 
sowed corn about the last of July, 1874, and, as 
pastures were short, I thought it would be safe 
to feed it. So bad was it lodged that it could 
not be set up and cured: For eight cows I 
began wheeling the corn to them by the wheel" 
barrow-load. This was slow work, as the 
cows would consume one load-while [wasefy 
ter the other. I then took it to them by the 
wegon-load, keeping the cows in at. night. 
One small wagon-load would not suffice. 
I thought I would like to know how many 
tons one cow could go through in.aday.. I 
weighed one load, and found it to be 2,345 
pounds, and on Saturday, July 16th, 5 YP. m., 
the eight cows were setto work. Let, me say, 
further, that they were not starved for forty- 
eight or twenty-four hours prior to this, but 
were well filled at the time of beginning the 
task. At 7 p.m. the stalks were turned over 
to them until they were full, and enough - for 
their lunch during the night left within reach. 
They were let out. for water on Sunday, but 
were not dry, only two indulging. They were 
fed three times on Sunday, None would drink 
Monday. Again they were fed during Mon- 
day. -At5 p.m. the whole load, 2,345 pounds 
was consumed, an ayerage of 14614 pounds per 
day, or each cow ate 293 pounds in the forty* 
eight hours, and were not uncomfortable 
either. The cows shrank during the time @’ out 
three pounds each. The cotnm sowed was Ohio 
Mixed. At time of cutting it was fully ten 

Meet high. (Frém August 1st my pastures have 
increased,’ owing’to kéeping cows off at‘nights. 
I have observed this Summer the more ‘ fod- 
der’ I fed. the less milk my cows gave. Ire- 
gard grass as better for milch cows than fod- 
der, unless you are making butter. Isell my 
$nilkin town, and to prodace it ip large quanti- 
ties I feed ‘brewers’ malt.’ This:alone produ- 
ces a large flow of poor ‘ lacteal fluid’ ; but, fol- 
lowed up with meal or corn and.oats ground 
together, it makes a large flow of good milk. I 
cannot afford, these. hard times, to buy meal ; 
sol feed sowed corn (cut and fed green), 
which answers every purpose and is much 
cheaper. 

SURE nine ccna 
THE BEST POULTRY FOR GEN- 
ERAL USE, 


daeanswer to this question, a Rokad Ei hll 
of The Poultry: World says be has arrived at the 
conclusion that the Brahmas,al] ,things con- 
sidered, are the best for general purposes, for 
the following reasons: 

“I have found them the best winter dayerd, 

if sjarted early in the season. the time 
of the year when eggs are in the greatest de- 
mand, abd thie’ pric 
double for ofdinaty consumption. I 
find that it costs but littk more to keep them 
in winter than the summer ‘season; and for 
limited premises, where fowls cannot enjoy a 

mgood range, the expense in any portion of the 
year varies but slightly. 

“@ood care under all cireumstanees and at 
all,times isa prime. necessity to. success in 
breeding fowls. These larger birds need no 
better treatment than do the smaller varieties. 
At an early age the cocks are ready to kill, 

sand) they average much larger chickens for 
market uses, at a time when dead poultry 
‘brings the best price in the cities, than do 
small breeds. 

“As mothers the Brahma hens eannot be 
excelled. The chickens are hardy, they make 
a Gite table fowl if properly fed and strictly 
cared for from the shell; and when in good 
condition, in the early fall, they will dress 
from ten to twelve pounds the pair (often 
heevier),. which is almost twice the dead 
weight of average. marketable chicks nowa- 
days of the common variéties. This*extra 
weight will far more than compensate for the 
extra cost of good care and keeping ; and the 
Brabmes° may be limited te marrow confine. 
ment, by enclosore with a four-post-high fence, 
which is a consideration of consequence in 
many locations. 

“£ find it necessary, in order to raise pod 
average birds and fit them for the spit at the 
most profitable time of the year, that my per- 
sonal attention to, thefr meeds and constant 
care of their health is requisite. No live stock 
js worth the trouble and cost of keeping that 
is not ‘aitended to! regularly; systematically, 
end feithfully--whether for marketing or for 
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Of this kind of tréatmetit'is the leading cause 
of failure with many who undertake to raise 
_fowls, which must be thus attended to at all 
“{{ seaaods. 10 suceded with them, ‘As to feading, 
course, corn and meal must serve as staple 
food. If buckwheat, barley, and oats cap be 
purchased. at ‘average reasonable prices, these 
Leoulé be fod) intieu of too much corn, as 
these latter grains are not so fattening and 
birds will thrive better »with varied «food, 
While wheat is also excellent ;-bédken “wheat 
for chickens in their younger periods. 

‘Sunflower seed, which can be easily grown 
in profusion around your fences and. walls, 
Without any trouble save the covering of the 
seed in spring, is an admirable alterative 
and fowls are extremely fond of this. I feed 
it twice a week at least, and find it excellent. 
I give my fowls corn-meal and ‘fine feed,’ 
scalded, in equal proportions, in the morning. 
Into their mush I sprinkle fine salt and red pep- 
‘per ocecasionally. At night I give whole grain- 
Two meals a day (as much as all can eat up 

’ dean) I find betterthan more; but regularity, 
every day, is my custom, and fresh, pure water 
is kept.always before them, of which domestic 
birds drink freely when they can have ready 
access to it, 

“ Fowls in confined quarters should be sup- 
plied with plenty of green food daily. With- 
out this they can never be kept in high health- 
If their range is limited, fresh meat, liver, 
scraps, or the like should be given them 
daily. They must have animal food to keep 
them in good condition. Iron may be given in 
their drinking water occasionally to good ad- 
vantage ; and plenty of clean gravel, pounded 
oyster-shells, etc., is also a necessity where 
they are kept in limited runs. I makeita rule 
to cleanse the floor of my houses daily in 
Spring, Summer, and Fall, and once a week I 

Sprinkle air-slaked limes upon the ground. 
‘Then you'‘always haye’a clean, sweet house 
and are not pestered with vermin. In Winter 
I cover my hen-house floor with two inches of 
fresh loam orfiné gravel-sand. The droppiugs 
from roosts, etc., are raked up daily. Every 
fortnight these, floors should be carefully 
cleaned out, and fresh sand or loam spread 
again. 

“Twice a year, at least, I whitewash the in- 
side of my houses thoroughly.”’ 





$1,000 A YEAR FROM BEES. 


At the Seventh Annual Session of the Mich. 
igan Bee-keepers’ Association G. M. Doolittle, 
of that state, read an interesting paper on the 
subject of the best. plan of obtaining honey and 
making the business pay. We take front it the 
following advice, which, with a proper degree 
of allowance for the difference in latitude, 
may be found to be serviceable to bee-keepers 
in this locality. He said: 


“ First see that each hive, has a queen and 
plenty of honey; and your work is dove-until 
pollen becomes plenty, which is from the Ist to 
the 10th of. May in this lattitude. Now go to 
each hive, and, if they are not. covering all the 
brood they can without danger of chilling, 
take aframe of honey from the outside, and, 

‘after passing a knife flatways over it, so as to 
break the sealing, apap it in the center of the 
Guster. > eja 

“Go over each hive « every ten days; and 
when warm weather comes, in Jane, put one 

frame in the cluster every four days, and you 
will find that the queen will fill it, besides keep- 
ing.full all the cells vacated by maturing bees. 
By thé 25th of June every available cell should 
be filled with brood and the hive crowded with 

| bees. Use some judgment, and do not go too 
fast if the weather is cool, for if you do you 
will spoil the whole. In ordinary June weath- 
er 500 bees will take care of 5,000 cells of brood 
with ease. 

“June 25th white clover will be in full 
bloom, and as many of your stocks as have 
not swarmed and are not preparing to swarm 
can have their boxes put on if they are getting 
honey freely. There is no use putting on 
boxes when beés\are not getting honey, as it 
really retards brood-raising. We like to put 
on boxes when ‘bees aré,s0 avxious for some 
place to put honey that they will fill the 
starters in the first boxes before you get the 
last ones on. When basswood opens all 
boxes should be put on, and by this time the 
stocks that have swarmed will have a laying 
queen and the néwswarmé have their hive 
three-quarters full of “comb, Those that have 
not swarmed will have some boxes:ready to 
come off, and will make nearly asmueh honey 
aiterward as both new and-old of those that 
have swarmed. 

“It is no trick at all to get box honey in an 
ordinary season, if yon only have the bees and 
the hive is kept full of brood. They must put 
it in boxes or nowhere. Keep an,eye out and 
do things at the right time. A few days of 
neglect at certain times‘will turn’ what would 





have been @ profit into 8 loss) ‘Remove all 


boxes as soon as full, and, if possible, do not 
have them all become full at once ; forif they 
do it will be hard work to get them to com- 





in a d set. By. keeping some. 
partly led on the hive all-the while the work 
will gg!on Without (any interruption until the | 
end ofthe honey. barvest. - ; 

“Each old stock in the férien ts good for 
eighty pounds of box honey in a good season. 
lf they swarm the old and the new will make. 
that; and if they do not they certainly will,” 
Aman can take care of 100 stocks with ease, 
if worked for box honey; so this will give 
him four tons of honey for the good season, 
Now, allowing every otber | to be-a poor 
season, in which he gets nothing, and you have 
two tons of honey for every year. This will 
sell readily for twenty-five cents per pound, 
thus giving the aparian $1,000 as a yearly in- 
come.”’ 

Seatac 


TREES FOR A SMALL LAWN. 


A rrrenp wishes 8 list Ofhardy and edutiful 
trees for “a nice little lawn.” Tastes So differ 
as to what constitutes beauty in a tree that 
the answer is not readily given; and then, too, 
comes up the old question relating to locality 
and insects, which must be taken into consid- 
eration. For “instabee, we khow the Thorns 
will blight im somé seétions, the Mountain 
Ash family are destroyed by grubs in othérs, 
and the Horse Chestnuts prematurely cast their 
leaves inathird. Omitting such trees as are 
néb Universally popular, as well as\those of 





list for a small lawn. Commencing with the 
maples, I should select the Norway to be 
trimmed up, and the English or Coflebatked 
to grow from the»grotnd. .The Fern-leaved 
Alder is unexceptionable, and the old Cut- 
leayed nearly.as fine, .The White Birch and 
* its variety, the Cut-leaved, do not succead’well 
in the vicinity of New York and Philadelphia, 
but are very beantifal further ‘north, 
Ameritan Jidas Tree, or R&Q Bid, te especia 
pleasing early in the Spring, but, should a 


from splitting down. 

The White Fringe is another of the small 
class of trees that are very attractive when in 
bloom. The Yellow Wood, Cladrastis'tinetoria, 
older works on botany as the Virgilia lutea 
should be. more extensively used. Among the 

~Beeches—an unexceptionable genus of trees+ 
I should select the Purple-leaved, Fern-leaved, 
and Weeping as second to, no other list of 
three trees to be found. Tlie Weeping or 
Japan Deciduous Cypress (Glyptostrobus) is 


is hardy and exceedingly beautiful. The Snow- 
drop Tree (Halesia) is attractive when in bloom 
and has no faults that] amaware of. And 
now for the Magnolias. But just here I am at 
a loss.to know,.not what I shall praetor 
but which shall Omit. “However, if we sel¢ct 
the Yulan (2 conspicua), Sonlange’s Parple 
(M. Soulangeana), and the Sweet Bay (¥. 
glauca), we shall have a charming trio. 


I should name the Weeping Large-toothed . 
Aspen (Populus grandidentata pendula). The 
Prunus padus forms pretty little tree and 
bears a profusion of very fragrant ‘white flow- 
ers. Ournative Crab Apple I propose as asmall 
ornamental tree, either in flower or froit. The 
Purple Mist is now very well known and justly 
appreciated. The Japan Ginkgo (Sylisburia) is 
very handsome, and would be ‘very popular if 
better known. The White-leaved Linden is 
valuable, hardy, and very tty. It, too, de- 
serves to be better known.” Snrely “we: must 
not forget our native White Dogwood, the 
queen of small trees, either when in bloom or 
decked in its brilliant autumn dress. I stop 
here, although ignoring the claims of yery 
many candidates that richly deserve to be ad_ 
mitted even in this small list; but the person 
whocannot select a few specimens from the 
above must be difficult to please. 





FRUIT IN CEYLON. 


A CEYLON correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript writes : 

“All vegetable life seems to flourish here most 
luxuriantly. The cocoa palm we see every where 
along the coast, and it, with the bread fruit 
tree, the yak tree, the banyan, and now and then 
a teak or a cottonwood tree, make up a great 
part of the woody growth. Iforgot to add the 
areca palm, from which the betel nut is ob- 
tained. This is a little smaller than the cocoa 
palm, but nearly as high and always perfectly 
straight. The nuts grow in large bunches and 
are about the size of a lemon before the out- 
side skin is taken off. The bread fruit is about 
the size of two fists. It has a green, rough 
skin, and when cooked tastes like a sweet 
potato, but not so sweet. The mango igabout. 
the size of an orange; has a green 't 
and a large stone in the center. The flowers 
are very beautiful and in great variety. The 
cocoanut tree seems to be even more useful to 





‘the largest size, I would suggest the following” 


ite: imibelgnnually curtailed, to pravent them ). 


almost unknowh!'in our collections, and yét it’ 


But we must have a small weeper, and here: 


skin 
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; these people than the bamboo is to the Japan- 
ese. The not is used for food and drink, 
“the shells for dishes. The outside envelope 


is put i water and rotted; then dried, 





Shebesd, and to make rou 
affords *toddy’ and sugar. 
serves good purposes. The palm-leaf is used 
pte protect the cocoanuts from thieves. It is 

held vertically against the trunk and the ends 
of the leaflets are tied together on the other 
side of the trunk. This is done before the 


“nuts are ripe. Tt a Detonies'pry, and 
if ate one attempts we chet uh > the “tee he can- 


not avoid rattling this crisp leaf, which warns 
thé owner. The banana is twelve or fifteen 
feet high. It bears one bunch and is then re- 
Placed by a new shoot. Sometimes a stone is 
seen hanging from the end of the bunch of 
bananas, which is said to draw the sap into 
them and make them develop more fully. The 
‘pines pplés ard i od as those we had at 


mes ean te 


OIL-CAKE FOR MILCH COWS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Toledo a Jour- 
nal gives the readers of r the benefit 
dt his éxperiende, 9g follqws : +P 

“Dairymen in this vicinity, ‘where: monthiect 
feeding of milch cows is requisite from five to 
seven months of the year, who have not tested 
the virtue otvil-cakre as an economizer in fod- 
der can scarce beliéve how profitable its re- 


sults are, especially during long, cold, severe 
w. 








ra, 
H Owning about forty cows several years 
winter season, the writer’s attention was called 
to the value.of cotton-seed oil as an economiz- 
tr of fodder, and a trial -was viveu-it, @ ton or 
two being purchased at St. Louis and shipped 
to ToleGo in January. ‘Several’ bashels were 
thrown into a barrel, which was then filled 
with-waters and whem the oll-cake had be- 
‘eéme dissolved About: a ot di d was 
poured over the quantity of middlings, cut 
hay, or whatever fodder was given each ani- 
mal at ove feeding, great care being taken not 
to give too much, in order not to cloy the 
appetite—a result which follows if caution is 
not observed. in this Tespect. _ The. conse- 
iquence. was \'that. the dows | gréw’ /éleek, 
were perfectly healthy, gave more milk, and 
required far -les@-feed.than before; a very 
desirable result at» that time, as the Winter 
proved along one and feeding had to be Kept 
up until the middle-of May: / So long as I con- 
tinued to remain engaged in the dairy business 
I never again gave up the use of oil-cake, al. 
: though it became difficult to obtain the cotton- 
seed oil-cake, and I tried linseed oil-cake, using 
itin the same manner, with be Fes. al- 
though I prefer the former, el ould always 
use the latter, when ery isnot obtainable. 

“When fodder is scarce and dear the value 
of this experiment is great, indeed, especially 
in Winter ; and I would advise all who are en- 
gogedin the production of milk for city mar- 
kets to give it a trial, well convinced they will 
not regret it. So far as regards an increase in 
the quantity of cream, I cannot say ‘from ex- 
perience, though it 4s alleged to produce 
cream of better quality and of increased quan- 
tity. Those who sell milk and keep cows for 
this purpose cannot fail to derive great bene- 
fit from the use of ©il-cake inthéasanner above 
described, as it is a saving of money, while it 
also serves as an aid in making it.’’ 

Pie tte: 
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DOGS,— UAL LOSS BY SLAUGH- 
TER OF SHEEP. 





Ara recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of 
New York this subject coming under discussion, 
at the request of Dr. J. V.C. Smith,excerpts from 
several newspapers on thé subject of the killing 
of sheep by dogs were read by the chairman. 
According to one of the excerpts, it appears 
that in the monthly reports of the Department 
of Agriculture for the month of January the 
loss of wool and mutton through the sheep- 
killing propensities of dogs was $1,000,000, and 
indirectly a larger sum in the repression of 
sheep husbandry, and a consequent waste of a 
large percentage of the annual grass crops. 
In the stock returns for January 500 counties, 
representing one-fourth of the territory and 
one-fourth of the sheep of the United States, 
report that 79,285 sheep were killed during the 
past year. Insome of the states the loss is 
not less than four to eleven per cent. of the 
whole value of the sheep kept. In Massachu- 
setts, with an efficient dog law, the percentage 
of loss is comparatively small, and yet it is 
much too great. Another of the excerpts read 
contains the following statement: 

“A Missouri er, after a long calcu- 
lation, presents the following facts concerning 
dogs:, In thirty-two counties . 10,602 sheep 
have been killed by dogs. He estimates the 
number of dogs in these thirty-two counties 
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to be 462,000; that a hog will thrive on the 
food necessary to support an able-bodied dog 
and at the end of a year weigh 200 pounds; 
therefore, if the food for the 462,000 dogs went 
to the hogs it would make 92,000,000 potinds of 
pork, worth, at six cents per pound, $4,520,000 
—nearly twice the value of all the scehool- 
houses in the state and more than twice the 
amount used by the state for school purposes. 2 

Mr. Ely said that the “ efficient dog Taw in 
Massachusetts’’ referred to was, he supposed, 
similar to the dog law in Connecticut. Owners 
of dogs in that state were required to pay a 
tax, which, as nearly as he could remember, 
was the sum of $2 for males and $1 for females, 
Under the Connecticut dog law, when sheep 
are killed, the owner can recover damages for 
the sheep lost if he can bring the necessary 
proofs before the courts, 

Mr. Wolf and Dr. Trimble were of the opin- 
jon that dogs. might. be trained, with some 
trouble, not to kill sheep; and the former said 
that the mixing of goats with a flock of sheep 
was a good thing, these animals being able to 
drive the dogs away. The general opinion of 
the members appeared to be that the dogs 
should be exterminated, soonerthan that sheep 
husbandry should suffer. 


LIME AND CLOVER AS” RENC- 
VATORS. 


A dda entiapaie r of The The Country Gentleman 
thus sensibly discusses the effects of these two 
important renovators: 


“Lime and clover together are by far the 
cheapest renovators and fertilizers of land in 
ell situations where limestone and coal are 
contiguous. The extent of the liming can be 
traced in the crops for ten years. Outside of 
it, in the same field, all this time thereis a 
comparatively marked feebleness of vegetable 
growth. Greet mistakes are, however, made 
by unfledged experimenters. When lime is 
spread upon a bare, worn-out field, containing 
no vegetable matter of any kind, it is simply a 
destroyer, instead of a help. It should always 
goupon sod-land just broken up—eitherclover, 
timothy, or blue grass, or, indeed, any heavy 
coat of weeds, roots, etc.; such as, when 
rotted, makes with animal dung, good organic 
manure. The province of the lime is simply 
a decomposer of all vegetable matter and to 
prepare it to be valuable food for the new 
plant. Lime itself, without the above result- 
ing. good, is an enemy of -plant-life, and when 
too much of it is spread’ at once it is an in- 
jury ¢ even on land with *ome vegetable matter. 

Another serious error is often committed, 
in ignorance of agricultural chemistry, Eager 
to make a great crop, they hant-out the barn- 
yard mavure and dump air-slaked lime with it, 
sometimes on the same pile, This is getting 
up an antagonism hetweén two friends of 
plant-life. The potent energy of stable ma- 
mre is in its great concentration of ammonia, 
Ammonia is to vegetable life what blood is to 
animal life. Chemistry ahd experiment will 
teach us that lime isin mortal evmity to am- 
monia, and at once drives it all off, destroying 
the value of the manure. Hence we should 
manure the first year, and then bext year, 
when a coat of grass ig on the ground, sow 
lime (say 100 to 120 bushels per acre on heavy 
limestone land)sdnd we have ground tifat will 
not fail to pay well for tilling. 

‘Clover is valuable because it shades the 
ground-and retains the native ammonia, and 
not, a8 some suppose, because it leaves roots 
inthe ground. Gypsum is valuable because 
its property is to fix the ammonia in the 
ground and to prevent its waste by the winds, 
sun, ete.’’ 





CAPABILITIES OF AN ACRE. 
J. M, Smita, a market-garjener of Green 





Bay, furnishes The Horticulturist some inter- 


esting statéments of Bis experiments in high 
culture, He has found the rule invariable, not 
asingle exception to it, that the more he has 
spent in cultivating and manuring the greater 
have. beén the net profits per acre. Last sea- 
son hé cultivated fourteen acres, and began 
with a more thorough and expensive cultiva- 
tion than. ever before. The result was that, al- 
though there was a “ terrific drought’”’—one of 
the dryest seasons ever known in that region 
—after spending. $3,986, or $384 per acre, he 
had a better balance than at any previous year. 
He appears to regard constant cultivation, 
especially through a drought, in  con- 
nection with copious manuring, as all-im- 
portant. Stable manure is the standard; 
with such uee of superphosphates, plaster, 


‘lime, ‘ashes, and other manures as ex- 


perience and good seuse point out. “After 
you have learned how-to spend money to the 
best advantage,’’ he remarks, ‘‘a larger profit 
may be made by laying out $800 per acre than 
with less. After the second year, if,your land 
does not pay all its expenses, and ten 
per cent. on $1,000 per acre, there is something 
Wrong somewhere. I bave some acres of land 








that did not pay expenses for two years; but 
for a number of years past have not failed to | 
pay ten per cent on at least $2,000 per acre. 
Iexpect my whole garden to do more than 
that in a short time.”” He adds that he is now 
aiming et 1,000 bushels of onions per acre, 
then a crop of carrots or turnips; or 500 bush- 
els of early po'atoes ; or, if strawberries, 12,- 
800 quarts. 


VALUE OF COVERED MANURE. 


Ar various times we have pointed out to our 
readers the profits resulting from. covering.) 
manure, instead of allowing it to get soaked. 
by the rains or dried by the sun, as is generally ) 
done. We have given this advice from what 
we have.actually seen. When rough shed# 
have beén built to cover the manure-heap the 
crops fertilized by this pile have been increased. 
in productivenesssnfficient to pag forthe shed-, 
covering the first year. We havemever. seen 
any exact figures of the proportionate value of 
covered and uncovered manures, that we re- 
member, until the following, which we find 
by Lord Kincaid, a Scotch land-owner and 
farmer. They present the best statement 
possible, we think, of the advantages of the 
plan: 

Four acres of good soil were measured, two 
of them were mapured with ordinary barnyard 
manure and two with an equal quantity of 
manure from the covered shed. The whole 
was planted with potatoes. The products of 
each acre were as follows: 

Potatoes treated with barnyard manure: 

One acre produced 272 bushels. 

One acre produced 292 bushels, 

Potatoes manured from the covered sheds: 

One acre produced 442 bushels. 

One acre produced 471 bushels. 

The next year the land was sown with wheat, 
when tbe crop was as follows: 

Wheat on land treated with barnyard ma- 
pure: 

One acre produced 41 bushels, 18 pounds, (of 
61 pounds per bushel.) 

One acre’produced 42 bushels, 38 pounds, (of 
61 pounds per bushel.) 

Wheat on land. manured from covered sheds: 





One acre produced 55 bushels, 5 pounds, (of 


61 pounds per bushel.) 

One acre produced 53 bushels, 47 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel.) 

The straw also yielded one-third more upon 
the land fertilized with the manure from the 
covered stalls than upon that to which the 
ordinary manure, was applied. 

i 


A PARISIAN EXHIBITION OF 
POULTRY, CATTLE, ETC. 


Lucy H. Hooper io her last letter from 
Paris thas describes a noti¢eable exhibition: 


‘The exhibition of fat cattle and poultry et 
the Palais. d’Industrie has récently been 
opened. [tis perfectly colossal ip its propor- 
tions and inclades the fattest pigs, the 
plumpest chickens, and the finest cattle that 
ever wereseev. French chickens are always 
fat, well-flavored, and tender, and in all my 
experience of Parisian cookery I have never 
yet met withatough one. The grand nave is 
occupied entirely with the living objects of 
the exhibition; Down the center are ranged 
the pens Containing the cattle, while the 
poor pigs, whose graceless plumptitude 
offends the wsthetic taste of the Paris- 
ian exhibitor, are shoved aside into an 
obscure corner. Around the nave are 
ranged the cages containing the living 
fowls, some of .which are really charming 
specimensof the feathered tribe. The dead 
poultry o¢eupies (ob! desecration) one of the 
upstair gallerfes, usually deyoted to the exhi- 
bition of paintings. Very appetizing do the 
defunct bipeds look, fat as seals and white and 
clean as the back of a lady’s hand, the truffied 
ones stuffed, till from oblong their bodies 
have assumed a spherical shape, and with 
black slices of truffle just showing through 
the thin white skin. The exhibition of cheese, 
which is divided into two divisions, the soft 
and the hard, is very extensive, and we learn 
from itthat the delicious fromage de Brie is 
made in many parts of France. As for the 
butter, with weeping and wailing do I confess 
that it surpasses even our far-famed Philadel- 
phia product.” |” 
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Soreness of the breast or luogs or liver aif- 


ficulties are relieved by two or three 
thicknessés of ae wet with. "3 Pain- 
Killing Magie Oil, ov whed re- 
tiring to bed at night. it. One applica- 
tion will help you very mue 
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_E, HOWARD & CO’s. 


Have been prog) over thirty years; war- 
ed in every respect. 
as POR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
552 Broadway, Xew York. 











LYMYER 


Me ANUFACT- 


wearepe seujust  Seonage C 


ote contain bing Mil per prices, nt free. 
FACTURIN a o0., ‘Cincinnati.O, 


YMYER 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDE x. 
Established in 1837. ani 
Ao Co ~h 
iy es wt Hotar; cnet 






Wi ’ 
Iustra Catalogue sent Free. 





LANDS FOR SALE. 


FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 


Good Markets aud a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


seven per cent. 


FREE “‘PFRANSPORTATION 
to the lands ed hasers. 


A. L. D 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missonri. 


Short Winters—No Grasshoppers. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years, at 
interest. 


For circulars, 
vB, Demetagbeenontii. St. Louis. 





has for male eo £590: aeons 


Western lowa 


a or Detar apt i ~~ 
CALHOUN, N, Land Coataittione, 


lowa R.R. Land Co. 


of Rall Lands fa 


silat LANDS ae  ouikinax PRICES 
than can be found ane No Grasshoppers. No 


Ague. No In Gr sond td the Compan 
's 
Sg a abine bi Seth 
Mand Got <4 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


19? and 104 East Second St. Cincinnati. 


MEDICAL 











(10D0-MAGNESIAN). 





agi amaea weniiie co., 
Beloit, Wis 


BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 





AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY. 
DR. WISHART’S WORM SUGAR DROPS, as a 


Vermifuge for Children, has the test of ten 
years. ousands of moti that they 
are : iv mpt action an 

agreeable to th te. No trouble to induce children 





taining cases an 
* & McLEIsH, 
No. 2] Bast léth Street, New York. 


AN CER We remove cancer without 
pain. No a or used. 


e cure is a nclose 25 cts. for con- 








cago. Analysis of most fertilizers so ow 
on whole, not 
pre. This is three times richer in nitrogen than 
est su h 


Eg 
29 par hg York. 


ports hy Se, sy AND BEST 
FERTILIZER in Made from biood 
bone, and isaried and cs 
teration, ym slaughter houses 0 of ike oo 
hate, and worth, by analysis, over $7@ 


TS vane. on 
Fees 5. Re Niche chols, Sattar 





HOISTIN 


MANU BAGTMRING: COMPANY, 


MACHINERY. 
CRANE BROS. 





NGCO., 





STEAM PUMPS. TE 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


ynton 
publie Since eat w ch have acq' 


$6. ‘Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 


et Rola pooeete Se 
of a. 


MENEELY & ete sv abel 





22S EN 


fannie CUeee 





National ioe mst g= 


Ny ead IND. 





ddress, Nation at Sureican Ixertrure, 
Ind., or Ati: —. Ga., or 
Bush St., San Francisco, Cal 
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~ THE DYING. BODY 


SUPPIIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE. 


THROUGH 
DR: RAPWAWYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 

DI make the Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
‘bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove @! Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Puétales, Tetters, Carikers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. ie 

It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Blood and-Renovates the System ; it cures. 


With certainty all Qhre=:- - oA 
that bay nn. 5 
tem f as. 
“whether it be 
Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, » 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh ér 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE -< eva 


ey 


rach, Tie 





R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 0 Cent Bottle 
git Tub Sy STiOt AGA our 


ate) 
“Tae MOMENT RLICHEL NE 





Witte C wh ata 
ing in Eade Aiutad arated where siclan,” RADWAY'S 
2 assurance rh fdoing good in cases where 
miort ; Or if seized with 

| munences _ SoreTnroat, Bad Og oS - 
s Liver, Rianers: or orwith Guo: 
sne Konthaghe, Mar et he or with Lumbago, 

Pa n in the Back. or Rheumatism; or y 
Qholera or Grains, oF "4 

Sralication of RADWAY'S sd 

eure you of the of these in a few 


BOUTS. cy Meops in half atumbler of water wil! 
eure 


CRAMPS, SPA sO M 
SENTERY. OO W Ski 
‘an INFERNAL PAINS 

jvith ‘them. 


{yey Hy ie 
water itis better than Frenc! 
stimulant. 


Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 













Trifling with 


» hem so is 


Gistase is brought on. 
a foul stomach and obstructed bowels and the very best prep 
“ration in existence to put them in perfect order and keep 


aapataied 
a — 


Biliousness wou’t do. In this way chronic 
A disordered liver is the consequenceof 


' Fe Tarrant's EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
i — * CR Le SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





To School 
SCHOOL 





Officers. and, Church Trustees : 


OR CHURCH | FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” 
184 and 186 State Street Chicago Ill. 


SCHOOL DESKS, 





Tue Reminecton SEw- 
ine Macunye has sprung 
rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing ‘the best COMBI- 
NATION of good quali- 
ties—viz., light running, 
smooth, neiseless, rapid, 
durable, with perfect lock- © 
stitch. 


Itis a Shuttle Machine, ‘ 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
ee aS RoaD SCRAPERS, PATENT 
GOOD AGENTS 


AVATORS, 
WANTED, Send for Circular, 








the 
oer with patent check, & mi 





} --S- the nae score ever sa 


Santee a adil 


E. Remington & Sons, | 
Remington $.M.Co., lion, W. Y. 
5 | jena Ag'l Co., | 








new DUUBLE-BARREL 
of beaut oe finish, 


for pee eae: ret purposes ; all cr 
’ 
‘HE ane a large majority p- 18. ie Sein the N: 





with Automatic Drop 
Feed. Design beautiful 
and construction the 


very best. 

REMINGTON MACHINE, 
in the third year of its 
existence, has met with a 
more rapid tnerease of 
ratio of sales than any 
h machine on the market. 


improved MOWING Macmurns, eran PLows, STEEL Hoks, CULTI- 
TRon BRIDGES, ETC. 


Hay TEDDERS, Corton GINS, 





re nd cheapaess (~LOAD' AS CRLEBNA: 
cheapness, and the 

wned throughout th d 
woe “Metallic eae 


etc. 
onal Crgedisoor, Range, 
with a REMINGTON 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Arms. 





283 Broadway, N 
jon New York, Nad am mong 
ernee st" ines. 
pe) ‘Street, Sewing 
Atlanta, Ga., ~ "s ’ 8.M. 
ilade phis, si0 Ch ae 
st. Louis, 609 North Fou Machines. 
it, lig, pret Avenue, Se: es. 
Balti 47 North Charles Street, Sewing Machin 
~ imore, he es wing es. 


potion bs AS Stes 
Rewa 1 . E. D.. 13 Bi 


way, Sewing Machines. 
weet. i oh: 








CHAS. de TOUNG & 00, San Francisco. 
Copies sent FREB. Send for one. 








EXTERMINATED!! 


in FURNITURE, Carpets, and 


MOTHS 


Sudnal hank ours 
ationa 
Agency of Messrs, Dunn & 


NEW TINOnAMTON, N. Y. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


One ae ee: Eire Sub Genes eur ney Soe 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 


Soe Weta e 
ae. w.R 


EAD & 
sate atten ene am x. 











MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


68 and 70 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





4-Ton Hay o or r Stock Scales..... +-...960 


All other sizes at All he 
All other sizes at great reduction: All Seales war 





EUREKA LATHE, $9.00. 


‘> =P ie 





With Foot Power or Pulley, $15.00. 
Send for Circular. 


POPE BETS High St. Boston, Mass. 








eT Or, wis. 





AGENTS Botton ovetty on Boston, Mase. 


$102 $255 aBorrcen' btareaene Rae 


Wan tederics: 











$1) SHOT GUN. 


soem Reise bar or 


cue 
ae i 


re 





the outsidé wrapper. 





A COUCH, 









IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If allowe © 
to continue, 


Irritgtion of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 
oran incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 


direct influence Pt eg spall 
ae f.. . Bronchi: Catarrh, Co 
the fvean Throat Dis  Oisaehee A ROOMS ate z used with 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Troch ng OF searing, a ‘ol 
taken before — nid relieving the 
on oO: 


OWING a to the gc sor acta the vocal ode tutinats rot 


the Troches, 
are offered.” 


BROWNS” "BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


efficacy by a test of many’ 








MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it srises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


To all persons suffering 
from Rheumatism, New 
ralgia, Cramps in tae 
Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Howels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam 





BROWN’S 


HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA 


FAMILY 
LINIMEN 





about it, 
Try it. Sold by all Drug. 
gists. 





PURELY VEGETABLE 


AND ALL-HEALING. - 


For internal and External Use. 
‘PREPARED BY 


CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S "7 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM L( LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK - 
leap mcetirroee ges 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or 











BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


26 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactared by 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston, 
rat — 2 had 


a" 





“TaR INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 21 AND 23 Rose STREET. 


sa) COLD, OR SORE THROAT 





he 














